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PRE FACK: 


1 is certainly a very true, as well as trite obſer- 


vation, that knowledge is the food of the mind; 
and if this be ſo, then certainly that ought to have 
the preference, which is at once equally nutritive and 
pleaſant. On this account, books of voyages and tra- 
vels have been in ſuch general eſteem, and at the ſame 
time have been commended by perſons of the greateſt 
ſagacity, and in the higheſt reputation for ſuperi- 
or underſtanding. The pleaſantneſs of this kind 
of reading, has attracted many, who had before no 
reliſh for learning, and brought them by degrees to 
enter upon ſeverer enquiries, in order more effequally 
to gratify that curioſity which this kind of ſtudy na- 
turally excites. Men of higher abilities have turned 
their thoughts on this ſubject, from the conſideration 
of its real utility, This induced the ingenious Hakluyt 
to make that noble collection, which procured him the 
patronage of queen Elizabeth's ableſt miniſter. This 
led the elder Thevenot, toenrich the French language 
with a very copious collection of the ſame kind. And 
not to multiply examples, this made voyages and tra- 
vels the favourite ſtudy of the judicious Locke, who 
looked upon it as the beſt method of acquiring thoſe 
uſeful and practical lights, that ſerve moſt effectually to 
ſtrengthen and alſo to enlarge the human underſtanding. 
Ir is indeed true, that in reſpect to this, as well as 
other branches of ſcience, there have been many pro- 
ductions which for a time were applauded and admired, 
and which, notwithſtanding, have ſerved rather to miſ- 
lead, than to inſtruct men's minds, by a diſplay of ſpe- 
cious falſhoods, highly acceptable to ſuch as read 
merely for amuſement. . But theſe authors of marvel- 
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lous, and very often incredible relations; of ſtrange 
and ſurprizing adventures; theſe pompous deſcribers 
of wonderful curioſities, which men of more penetra- 
tion, but of ſounder judgments, could never after- 
wards, though purſuing the ſame routes with their ut- 
moſt diligence, diſcover; quickly loſt that credit, 
which novelty alone gave them; and being once ex- 
ploded by ſenſible judges, gradually funk, firſt into the 
contempt, and then into the oblivion, they deſerved. 
Tor se books however, are thus far uſeful, that they 
ſetve to give us a clearer idea of our wants, and a more 
juſt notion, than perhaps we could otherwiſe obtain, of 
the qualities requiſite to render voyages and travels 
truly worthy of eſteem. They demonſtrate very ful- 
ly, that, in the firſt place, it is of great conſequence, to 
Ko the characters of the authors we peruſe, that we 
may judge of the credit that is due to their reports; 
and this'as well in point of abilities, as of veracity ; 
for many writers impoſe on the ks foot e any 
evil intention of deceiving others, but becauſe they 
have been deceived themſelves. They relate falſhoods, 
but they believe them; we cannot therefore juſtly ac- 
cuſe them of want of candour; the fault properly to 
be laid to their charge, is credulity. We are oft in. 
danger of fuffering by thoſe authors, who have either 
lived in, or paſſed through countries, that are rarely 
viſited, and into which few are permitted to come. 
This protects their miſtakes for a great length of time, 
and we know that preſcription is a fortreſs in which 
error often holds out a long ſiege. There cannot 
therefore be a more acceptable tribute, offered to the 
republic of letters, than voyages or travels, compoſed 
by perſons of eſtabliſhed reputation for learning, and 
| 9 eſteem for their probity. But the value of the 
Preſent is much enhanced, if theſe voyages or travels 
reſpect countries little known, the coaſts of which only, 
perhaps, have been accidentally viſited by feamen, or 
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harraſſed and plundered by r perſons often 
of ſuſpected faith, and almo 
capacities. Some few exceptions. indeed there may be, 


to this general rule, but even in regard to theſe, there 


will be neceſſarily great defects, and allowing them 
their higheſt merit, they can only report truly, the lit- 
tle they have ſeen : and what idea can we form of a 
Turkey carpet, if we look only at the border, or, it 
may be, at the ſelvage? PT RY at 

Taz authors, whoſe writings. are now offered to the 
public in an Engliſh dreſs, are men of the moſt reſpecta- 
ble characters, men diſtinguiſhed for their parts and 
learning, and yet more for their candour and integri- 
ty. Men who did not travel throngh accident, but by 
choice z and this not barely their own, but approved 


by authority, and approved becauſe they were known 


to be equal to the taſk they undertook ; and that taſk 
was the examining every thing they went to ſee, with 
all poſſible care and ſcrupulous attention, in order to 


furniſh the public with ſuch lights as might be entire- 
ly and: ſafely depended on. This was the deſign which 
they undertook ; this deſign they executed with the 


circumſpection it deſerved; and the punctuality with 


which they Ra ha it, has procured them the juſt 
heir royal maſter, and the ap- 
plauſe and approbation of the beſt judges in their own 


returns of favour from tl 
and other countries. Theſe are circumſtances that 
diſtinguiſh, in a very ſingular degree, the following 
work, Circumſtances that, no doubt, will have their 


proper weight, and which it would be entirely needleſs 
for us to enforce, though it would have been inexcuſa- 


ble not to have mentioned them. 
"THERE is however one other circumſtance that de- 
ſerves particular notice, which is, that, with reſpect to 
the characters and abilities of theſe gentlemen, all does 
not reſt either upon their writings or 44 authorities: 
they have been in this country; were ſeen and * 
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always of very limited 
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' by thoſe who were beſt able to judge of their merit, 


and in conſequence of that, are both of them members 
of our royal ſociety. They continued here ſome time, 
converſed indifferently with all ſorts of people, and 
were unanimouſly allowed to have very extenſive views 


in reſpect to ſcience; great ſagacity; much applicati- 


on; were very aſſiduous, and very accurate in their en- 
quiries, as well as candid and communicative, in rela- 
tion to the diſcoveries and obſervations, which they 
had made in their travels. Men of ſuch talents, and 
ſach diſpoſitions, muſt render themſelves agreeable 
every where, much more in a country of liberty, and 
where, without partiality, we may have leave to ſay, 
the ſciences are as deeply rooted, and flouriſh in as high 


a degree, as in any other in Europe. We will add, 


that, from a knowledge of their merit and candour, 
they not only received the greateſt civilities, but the 
moſt ſeaſonable protection, to which, in ſome mea- 
ſure, the world is indebted for this very performance, 
as the reader will learn in the peruſal of it; accompa- 
nied with thoſe marks of gratitude, and reſpect, which 


were due to their kind benefactors, more eſpecially the 


late worthy preſident of the royal ſociety, whoſe me- 
mory is juſtly dear to all, who had the honour of be- 
ingin the leaſt acquainted with him; and that humane, 


and polite patron of every uſeful branch of literature, 
earl Stanhope; whoſe noble qualities reflect honour on 


his titles, and who inherits the virtues of his illuſtrious 
father, one of the braveſt men, and one of the moſt 
diſintereſted miniſters, this nation could ever boaſt. 
AFTER doing juſtice to the authors, let us come to 
the work itſelf. In pieces of this kind, there is, ge- 
nerally ſpeaking, no part ſo tedious and unpleaſant, at 
leaſt to the generality of readers, as what regards oc- 
currences at ſea, and yet theſe are allowed to have their 


| utility. In the following ſheets, however, though 


they are found pretty copiouſly, we ſhall ſee them 
y co] AT. without 
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without- thoſe defects. If theſe writers mention the 
variation of the compaſs, they explain the nature, en- 
quire into the cauſe, and ſhew the uſes that ariſe, from 
obſerving this phenomenon. In this manner, they 
treat of calms, -winds, currents, and other incidents, 
in ſo ſuccinct, and ſcientific a method, as at the ſame 
time to be very inſtructive, and not unentertaining. 
In this reſpect, we may look upon their narratives, as 
a ſort of practical introduction to the art of navigation, 
which we not only read without diſguſt, but which, 
when read with any tolerable attention, will enable us 
to underſtand many paſſages in other voyage writers, 
which we ſhould otherwiſe paſs over, as utterly unin- 
tereſting and unintelligible. This obſervation, the 
reader will find ſo fully verified, from his own experi- 
- ence, that I am confident he will think it no ſmall re- 
_ commendation to the book; and the more fo, becauſe 
though very neceſſary, and much wanted, the difficul- 
ties attending it had hitherto, in a great meaſure, diſ- 
couraged any ſuch attempt. «© x 
Tk geographical deſcriptions we have of the 
country about Carthagena, the iſthmus of Darien, 
the Terra Firma, the countries of Peru and Chili, 
| thoſe watered by the vaſt river of the Amazons, and, 
in a word, of the greateſt part of South America, are 
not only perfectly accurate, very methodical, and, in all 
_ reſpects, full, clear, and ſatisfactory; but alſo what we 
greatly wanted, and what we never had, at leaſt in any 
compariſon with what we now have, before this work 
appeared. Theſe are countries that, from the time of 
their diſcovery, have maintained the reputation of be- 
ing as pleaſant, as fertile, and as valuable, as any up- 
on the globe. But though we knew this in general, 
and from the Spaniſh deſcriptions and hiſtories, were 
not altogether unacquainted with many particulars re- 
lating to them; yet with reſpect to any diſtinct and 
_ preciſe delineation. of their ſeveral proyinces, their 
N | diviſion 
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diviſions, and ſubdiviſions, the diſtribution of moun. 
tains, rivers, plains, and other circumſtances, with 
their relations to each other, and comparative values 
in all reſpects, they were things not barely unknown, 
but ſuch as we could never expect to know, from the 
nature of the Spaniſh government, with any degree of 


\ certainty. But by the accident of theſe gentiemen go- 
ing thither, with no other view than the improvement 


of knowledge, purſuing that view with the moſt live- 
ly zeal and aſſiduous application, and founding their 
reputation upon a plain and candid communication of 
all that knowledge, which, with ſo much pains and la- 
bour, they had acquired; we have now as clear, con- 
cife, and correct a repreſentation of theſe extenſive re- 
gions, as we can poſſibly deſire : ſuch a one, as will 
anſwer all the ends of information and inſtruction, en- 
able us to diſcover the errors and partialities in for- 
mer accounts, and prevent our being amuſed or miſled 
by any erroneous relations for the future; which are 
certainly circumſtances of very great conſequence. 
Tx natural hiſtory of theſe countries will be like- 
wiſe found in the following ſheets, in a manner no leſs - 
perfect and pleaſing. Theſe gentlemen went about 
it in a proper method, and with the talents requiſite 


to the complete accompliſhment of their deſign. They 


ſaw things with their own eyes, they enquired careful- 


ly, but they took nothing upon truſt; on the contra- 


ry, they diſcovered, and they have diſcloſed many er- 
.rors of an old ſtanding ; exploded various common 
notions, that were ill founded, and have left others 
in the ſtate in which they ought to be left, as things 
not thoroughly proved, or abſolutely diſapproved ; 
but which are reſerved for further examination. It is 
chiefly from the natural hiſtory, that we collect the va- 


lue and importance of any country, becauſe from 


thence we learn its produce of every kind. In theſe 


theers we find the greateſt care taken in this particu- 


lar, 
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lar, all the riches of the mineral, vegetable, and ani- 
mal kingdoms, exhibited to our view, their places 
exactly aſſigned, their reſpective natures deſcribed, the 

methods X uſing, improving, and manufacturin 
them, pointed out ; * excluſive of a multitude + 
vulgar errors expoſed, and miſtaken notions refuted, 
and infinity of new, curious, and important remarks 
are made, all tending to explain and illuftrate the re- 
ſpective ſubjects. Of theſe many inſtances might be 
given, but that would be to anticipate the reader's 
pleaſure, and arrogate to ourſelves the merits of the 

authors we celebrate. . | 
| In reſpect to the civil hiſtory, the world in general 
was yet more in the dark, than as to the natural; 
knowing much leſs of the inhabitants than of the com- 
modities of theſe countries; and in this reſpect, our 
authors have been as candid, as circumſtantial, and 
as copious as in the other. They not only acquaint 
us with the diſtribution and difpolition of the Spaniſh 
governments, with the nature, extent, and ſubordina- 
tion of thoſe who preſide in them, but have alſo given 
us a regular plan of their adminiſtration, and of the 
order and method in which juſtice is diſpenſed, and 
the civil policy maintained; the domeſtic ceconomy . 
of the Spaniards, their cuſtoms, manner of living, 
their way of treating the Indians, both ſubjects and 
ſavages, are ſtated with the ſame freedom and preciſi - 
on. In like manner they give us a ſuccinct account 
of the Creoles, that is, ſuch as are deſcended from the 
Spaniards, and have been longer or later ſettled in the 
Indies, with whatever is peculiar in reſpect to the ge- 
nius, humour, virtues, and vices or theſe people; and 
more eſpecially the points in which they differ from 
the native Spaniards. The ſtate and condition of the 
Indians who live in ſubjection to the Spaniards, their 
tempers, employments, good and ill qualities, labours 
and diverſions. The habitations of the free Indians, 
2 their 
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their cuſtoms, dreſs, manner of ſpending their lives, 
- exerciſes, talents, religion, and method of preſerving 


the remembrance of paſt tranſactions, as alſo the con- 


dition of the negroes and mulattoes, whether in the 
capacity of ſlaves, - domeſtic ſervants, or in poſſeſſion 
of their freedom, with whatever differences occur in 
the ſtate of any of theſe people in different provinces. 
Bor to the Engliſh reader perhaps nothing in the 


following pages will be more acceptable, as indeed no- 


thing ſeems to have been more carefully conſidered by 
the authors, than the commercial hiſtory of theſe 
countries. We find here not only the principal com- 
modities of every province diſtinctly enumerated, but 
we are alſo informed of the particular places where 
they grow, their different qualities and degrees in va- 

lue, the method of collecting and curing moſt part of 

them, the manufactures of cotton, wool, and other 
materials, the produce of their mines, and different 
kinds of metal, their potteries, and whatever elſe is 
the object of induſtry and ſkill. The manner of con- 
veying them from one province to another, the great 
roads, the inland and coaſting navigation, their com- 
merce with Spain, their contraband trade, the manner 
of introducing, and the great conſumption of Euro- 


pean commodities and manufactures, the advantages 
and diſadvantages attending their preſent regulations, 


the diſcoveries that are yet to be made, and the im- 
provements which may ſtill take place in the manage- 
ment of affairs in thoſe countries. The ſingular in- 


ventions of the natives for paſſing great rivers, tranſ- 


porting their goods by the help of veſſels of their own 
conſtruction, their adroitneſs in ſome reſpects, and 
their ſtupidity in others. From the due conſideration 
of this part of the work, the reader will perceive, that 
in many things we have been impoſed upon in former 
accounts; and that other things, in a long courſe of 
years, are very much changed from what they were. 

| Bur 
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But inſtead of old errors we ſhall find a ſubſtitution of 
many new truths, and ſome eſtabliſhed from example 
and experience, that are of too great conſequence, not 
to be frequently remembered and perfectly underſtood. 
Such as, that countries are not the better, and, which 
is ſtill ſtranger, are not the richer, for producing im- 
menſe quantities of gold and ſilver; ſince this pre- 
vents their being cultivated, expoſes the natives to paſs 
their lives in the ſevereſt drudgery, and, after all, 
makes the digging metal from the mine little more 
than drawing water in a ſieve; ſince in ſuch countries 
riches vaniſh almoſt as ſoon as they are revealed. In- 
duſtry alone, in the old world and in the new, has the 
power of acquiring and preſerving wealth, and this too 
without the trouble of mining Beſides, though not 
inſiſted upon, it will be-evidently ſeen, that ſeverity in 
government, and ſuperſtition in religion, ſubvert both 
liberty and morals, and are conſequently in all reſpects 
deſtructive of the happineſs of mankind. 

THe account given by our authors of the miſſions 
which the Jeſuits have eſtabliſhed in Paraguay, is as 
intereſting as it is entertaining; and may be very 
juſtly conſidered as one of the moſt curious and beſt 
written parts of the whole performance ; ſince at the 
ſame time that it breathes all the deference and re- 
{ſpect poſſible for the fathers, it informs us of a great 
variety of facts of ſo much the more conſequence, as 
at the time it was written, nobody could foreſee that 
the courts of Madrid and Liſbon would make ſo tho- 
rough a change as they have done 1n their ſentiments 
in regard to this order ; and therefore the informations 
theſe gentlemen give us are the more to be relied on. 
Tuey ſhew us in what manner, and under what ſpeci- 
ous pretences the Jeſuits acquired a kind of indepen- 
dent poſſeſſion of ſo large a tract of country, and, ex- 
cept their annual tribute, an almoſt abſolute dominion 
over an immenſe number of people. They acquaint 
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us that there is a civil government in every village af- 
ter the model of the Spaniſh towns, but the magiſ- 


trates are choſen by the people, ſubject only to the 
approbation of the father Jeſuit, who reſides in, and, 


at the bottom, governs the village. We learn from 


them, that the Jeſuits draw from the people all the 


commodities and manufactures that are fit for foreign 


commerce, which are vended by a commiſſary of their 
appointing, and the returns in European commodities 
made to and diſtributed by them at their pleaſure ; 
they tell us that the church in every village is ſpaci- 
ous and elegantly adorned ; that though they are ſtiled 
villages, they are in effect large towns, and the houſes 


in them neat, commodious, and, in compariſon of the 


Spaniards, very well furniſhed. We learn from them, 
that under a pretence of the excurſions of the Portu- 
gueſe, who uſed to ſeize theſe Indians and make them 
work in the mines, and of the ſavage Indians who ſur- 
rounded them in a manner on all fides, the fathers 
have taught them the uſe of arms, make them ſpend 
their holidays in military exerciſes, have a large body 
of well diſciplined troops, magazines well furniſned 
with military ſtores, together with mills and other 
neceſſary machines for making their own gunpowder. 


They likewiſe let us know, that, to prevent the man- 


ners of their diſciples from being corrupted, the Je- 
ſuits exclude them entirely from all communication 
with ſtrangers, whether Europeans or Indians, and 
ſuffer none to enter into their miſſions, who may re- 
rt either the ſtrength or the weakneſs of their con- 
dition, or penetrate into the myſteries of, their policy. 
_ AnoTHER point worthy of notice, is, the account 
of the little iſland of Fernando de Noronna. This, 
ſo inconſiderable in itſelf, fo unfit for habitation, from 
its my ſometimes three or four years without rain, 
was abandoned by the Portugueſe ; yet being within 
ſixty or ſeventy leagues of the coaſt of Brazil, was oc- 


cupied 
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cupied by the French Eaſt India company; which in- 
duced its former maſters to repoſſeſs it, and to fortify 

it likewiſe, notwithſtanding the aforementioned incon- 
venience. The building here no leſs than ſeven forts 

to cover and command three harbours, in the largeſt 
of which there is a garriſon of a thouſand regular 
troops, relieved 890 lf once in ſix „ 

Fernambuca, plainly proves, that either the force of 
the Portugueſe is much greater in thoſe parts than we 
commonly apprehend in Europe; or, which is more 
commonly the truth, that they are to the laſt degree 
Jealous and ſuſpicious of that enterprizing nation, who, 
in virtue of the great law of convenience, are for ap- 
propriating to their own uſe whatever they find them- 


r Xl 


ſelves in a condition to ſeize and to ſecure. This gives 


us the true cauſe of that ſurprize and uneaſineſs which 
the Portugueſe fo lately expreſſed, when a French 

ſquadron, with a body of land troops on board, intend - 
ed againſt our ſettlements in the Eaſt Indies, touched 
there, on account of an epidemic diſeaſe: among their 
troops; which, it ſeems, the Portugueſe miſtook for 

the epidemic thirſt of gold; and were ſo apprehenſive 
of their making a viſit to their mines, that though 


they could not well refuſe them relief in their diſtreſs, 


yet they took almoſt the ſame precautions as if declar- 
ed enemies had. landed in their country, _ LEG 
ANOTHER point of great utility that will reſult from 
the peruſal of this work, is the obtaining a clear and 
candid account of the flouriſhing ſtate of the French 
colonies in St. Domingo; which, conſidering that the 
gentleman from whom we have it is a Spaniard, and 
conſequently unexceptionable in his teſtimony, will 
ſuffice to give us a juſt idea of the prodigious advan _ 
tages derived to France. from their colonies in that 


iſland. He obſerves, with great fairneſs and freedom, 


that the French are well intitled to the riches they ac- 
quire, from their induſtry and ceconomy, ſince, though 
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they occupy the worſt patt of the iſland, they are out 
of all compariſon in a better condition than the Spaniſh 
inhabitants who poſſeſs the better and more fertile 
part. He takes notice likewiſe, that though all cor- 
reſpondence between the two nations is forbid under 
the ſevereſt penalties, it is notwithſtanding open al- 
moſt in the ſame degree as if there was no ſuck pro- 
hibition; the reaſon is, becauſe the French could 
ſcarce ſubſiſt, if they were not ſupplied with catcle from 
the Spaniards ; and, on the other hand, the Spaniards 
muſt go naked, if they did not, by this means, obtain 
European commodities from the French; fo idle a 
thing it is to think of making a law againſt neceſſity. 
By the balance of this trade the French acquire annu- 
ally about two millions of pieces of eight, which re- 
turns in hard filver, with ſugar, indigo, and the other 
commodities of the growth of their part of the iſland, 
which is admirably cultivated, to the ports of France; 
and is a very conſiderable addition to the value of 
their otherwiſe rich cargoes. The reader will perceive 
from other paſſages in his account, how very probable 
the common opinion is, that ſooner or later the French 
muſt become maſters of the remaining and moſt va- 
luable part of this iſland, unleſs fome motives of po- 
licy, and for the ſake of the profits reſulting from their 
contraband trade with the Spaniards, they ſhould de- 
_ cline the entire poſſeſſion, and content themſelves with 
convenient encroachments. Taken in either light it 
is a matter of melancholy reflexion to us, whom they 
have in a great meaſure wormed out of the ſugar trade; 
and in conſequence of their farther acquiſitions in this 
iſland, may be rendered ſtill more able to underſell us 
than they are already. 5 | 
Bur the Portugueſe and French are not the only 
ſtrangers into whole circumſtances, and management 
of affairs in America, our authors have enquired ; the 
reader will find they took no leſs pains to make them- 
FT . | ſelves 
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ſelves well acquainted with the proceedings. of the 
Engliſh. We have not only a full and diſtinct ac- 


count of the taking of Louiſburg, and of the conqueſt 


of the iſland of Cape Breton in the laſt war, but we 
have alſo a very copious memorial drawn from the pa- 


pers of the marquis de la Maiſon Forte, of the colony 


of New England, which he had an opportunity of 
framing while he remained a priſoner at. Boſton. It 
would have been the more ſatisfactory if we had had 
the whole of his memoirs, for there is great reaſon to 
judge from this ſpecimen, that he muſt have made 
much deeper reſearches than he communicated to his 
Spaniſh friend, or at leaſt than he judged expedient 
to communicate to the world; otherwiſe it is very 
hard to conceive upon what he grounded his notion, 
that in the ſpace of a century the people of New Eng- 
land would be as numerous as thoſe in Old England, 
and in a condition to give law to all the nations in 
North America. We have beſides ſome very ſenſible 
remarks upon the cod fiſhery, and the advantages ariſ- 
ing from it, as well as our diſputes with the French in 
that part of the world. Theſe ſpeculations, though 
not always critically right, deſerve our notice and even 
our ſtricteſt attention. For however we may be at 
liberty to conduct our on affairs, we cannot limit the 
humour, or controul the politics of our neighbours , 


and therefore it is of great ſervice, to be well acquaint- 


ed with their notions. The great importance of this 


ſubject might have been, and certainly was diſcovered 


long ago, by our politiciang.of the firſt order; but it 
is now become apparent to all ranks of people, and, if 
the expreſſion may be allowed, from being the object 
ſometimes of diſcuſſions in the cabinet, is at preſent 
become the topic of vulgar politicians, 

Bzs1DEs thoſe that have been already touched, there 


are a great variety of curious, inſtructive, and pleaſing 


incidents, in this performance, that cannot fail of giv- 


. 

ing ſatisfaction to the ingenious and intelligent reader. 
Such as the diſcuſſing the cauſes, why it never rains 
naturally at Lima, or the country of Valles in Peru. 
The inquiries into the frequency of volcanoes in South 
America, the materials, if we may ſo ſpeak, of thoſe 
ſubterraneous fires, the accidents by which they are kin 
dled, and the conſequences of their exploſions. The 
authors ſentiments as to earthquakes, their extent, and 
direction, the circumſtances 3 and attending 
them, and their different effects in different places. 
On the whole, therefore, we hope it will ſufficiently 
appear, that by the tranſlation of this work, we have 
a more valuable acquiſition, of practical learning and 
uſeful knowledge, by adding it to the number of good 
books that we have already in our own tongue; and 
if, in this preparatory diſcourſe, we have done any 
thing, towards ſetting this point, and the merits of 
our authors, in a true light, it will effectually anſwer 
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Motives of this Voyage: 4 S0 T 8 with 
Remarks on the eos er bauen Kann 12 and 
| CARTHAGENA. vhs b 
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(HE heart of man is e incl to 
attempt things, the advantages of Which ap- 
pear to increaſe in re to the difficul- 
ties which attend them. It f Fin no ꝓains, it fears no 
danger in attaining them; and inſtead of being diverted 
from its purpoſe, is animated with freſh vigour by op- 
| Pong . inſeparable from arduous enterpri- 
les, is a powerful incentive, which raiſes the mind above 
itſelf;, the hope of advantages determines the will, 
| diminiſhes dangers, = alleviates harollips, If levels 
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obſtacles, which otherwiſe would appear unſurmount- 
able. Deſire and reſolution are not, however, always 
ſufficient to inſure ſucceſs; and the beſt concerted 
meaſures arę not always proſperous. Divine Provi- 

dence, whole over-ruling and incomprehenſible deter- 
minations direct the courſe of human actions, ſeems 
to have preſcribed certain limits, beyond which all 
our attempts are vain. The cauſes his infinite wiſ- 
dom has thought proper to conceal from us, and the 
reſult of ſuch a conduct is rather an object of our re- 
verence than ſpeculation. The knowledge of the 
dounds of human underſtanding, a diſcreet amuſe- 
ment and exerciſe of our talents for the demonſtra- 
tion of truths which are only to be attained by a con- 
tinual and extenſive ſtudy, which rewards the mind 
with tranquillity and pleaſure, are advantages worthy 
of our higheſt eſteem, and objects which cannot be 

ö too much recommended. In all times the deſire of 

|  enlightningothers, by ſome new diſcovery, has rouzed 

| 
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reſearches, and by that means proved the principal 
ſource of the improvement of the ſciences. 
ITInINoSs which have long baffled ſagacity and ap- 
plication, have ſometimes been diſcovered by chance. 
y ße firmeſt reſalation has often been diſcouraged, by 
the inſuperable precipices, which, in appearance, in- 
circle his inveſtigation. The reaſon is, becauſe the ob- 
i tacles are painted, by the imagination, in the maſt live- 
I ly colours; but the methods of ſurmounting them eſ- 
ga cape ourattentian.; till, ſmoothed by labour and appli- 
cation, a more ealy paſſage is diſcovered. | _ 
Axon the diſcoveries mentioned in hiſtory, whe- 
ther owing to accident or reflection, that of the In- 
dies is not the leaſt advantageous. Theſe parts were 
For many ages unknown to the Europeans; or, at 
leaſt, the remembrance of them was buried in obli- 
vion. They were loſt through a long ſucceſſion of 
time, and disfigured by the confuſion and * 
ph Is '—_ " whic 
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which they were found immerſed. At length the hap- 
py æra arrived, when induſtry aſſiſted by reſolution, 
was to remove all the difficulties, exaggerated by ig- 
norance. This is the epocha which diſtinguiſhed the 
reign, in many other reſpects ſo glorious, of Ferdinand 
of Arragon, and Iſabella of Caſtile. - Reaſon and ex- 
perience at once exploded all the ideas of raſhneſs and 
ridicule which had hitherto prevailed. It ſeems as if 
providence permitted the refuſal of other nations, to 
augment the glory of our own; and to reward the 
zeal of our ſovereigns, who countenanced this impor- 
tant enterprize; the prudence of their ſubjects in the 
conduct of it, and the religious end propoſed by both. 
I mentioned accident or reflection, being not yet con- 
vinced, whether the confidence with which Chriſtopher 
Columbus maintained, that weſtward there were lands 
undiſcovered, was the reſult of his knowledge in coſ- 
mography and experience in navigation, or whether it 


vas founded on the information of a pilot, who had 


actually diſcovered them, having been driven on the 
coaſts by ſtreſs of weather; and who, in return, for 
the kind reception he had met with at Columbus's 
houſe, delivered to him, in his laſt moments, the pa- 
pers and charts relating to them. | | 
Tux prodigious magnitude of this continent; the 
multitude and extent of its provinces; the variety of 
its climates, products and curious particulars; and, 
laſtly, the diſtance and difficulty of one part communi- 
cating with another, and eſpecially with Europe, have 
been the cauſe, that America, though diſcovered and 
inhabited in its principal parts by Europeans, is but 
imperfectly known by them; and at the ſame time 
kept them totally ignorant of many things, which would 
greatly contribute to give a more-pertect idea of fo con- 
iderable a part of our globe. But though inveſtiga- 
tions of this Kind are worthy the attention of a great 
prince, and the ſtudies of the moſt piercing genius 
among his ſubjects; yet this was not the principaþ 
| fr y intention 
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intention of our voyage. His majeſty's wiſe reſolu- 
tion of ſending us to this continent, was principally 
owing to a more elevated and important deſign. 
Tax literary world are no ſtrangers to the cele- 
brated queſtion that has lately produced ſo many 
treatiſes on the figure and magnitude of the earth; 

Which had hitherto been thought perfectly ſpherical. 
] The prolixity of later obſervations had given riſe to 
two oppoſite opinions among philoſophers. Both 
fuppoſed it to be elliptical, but one affirmed its tranſ: 
verſe diameter was that of the poles, and the other 
that it was that of the equator. The ſolution of this 
problem, in which not only geography and coſmo- 
graphy are intereſted, but alſo navigation, aſtrono- 
my, and other arts and ſciences of public utility, was 
what gave riſe to our expedition. Who would have 
imagined that theſe countries, lately diſcovered, 
would have proved the means of our attaining a per- 
fe& knowledge of the old world; and that if the 
former owed 1ts diſcovery to the latter, it would make 
it ample amends by determining its real figure, which 
had hitherto been unknown or controverted ? who, I 
ſay, would have ſuſpected that the fciences ſhould, in 
that country, meet with treaſures, not leſs valuable 
than the gold of its mines, which has ſo greatly en- 
riched other countries! How many difficulties were 
to be ſurmounted in the execution] What a ſeries of 
obſtacles were to be overcome in ſuch long opera- 
tions, flowing from the inclemency of the 1 
the diſadvantageous ſituation of the places where they 
were to be made, and in fine, from the very nature of 
the enterprize! All thefe circumſtances infinitely heigh- 
ten the glory of the monarch, under whoſe auſpices 
the enterprize has been fo happily accompliſhed. 
This diſcovery was reſerved for the preſent age, and 
for the two Spaniſh monarchs, the late Philip V. and 
Ferdinand VI. The former cauſed the enterprife to 
be carried into. execution, the latter honour wha = 
el mY : L 118 
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Lo SQOVER. AMERASA. 5. 
his countenance, and ordered the narrative of it to 
be publiſhed 3 not only for the information and in- 
ſtruction of his own ſubjects, but alſo for thoſe of 
other nations, to whom theſe accounts will prove equal- 
ly advantageous. And that this narrative may be the 
more inſtructive, we ſhall introduce the particular cir- 
cumſtances which originally gave occaſion to our 
voyage, and were in a manner, the baſis and rule of 
the other enterpriſes, which will be mentioned in the 
ſequel, each in its proper order. 25 | 
Taz. attention of the royal academy of ſciences at 
Paris, for the improvement of human knowledge, 
and its continual ardour to diſcover and apply the 
beſt methods for that noble end, could not fit down 
contented under the uncertainty concerning the real 
figure and magnitude of the earth ; the inveſtigation 
7 which had, for ſeveral years paſt, employed the 
moſt eminent geniuſes of Europe. This learned aſ- 
ſembly repreſented to their ſovereign, the neceſſity of 
determining a point, the exact deciſion of which was 
of ſuch great moment, eſpecially to geography and 
navigation ; and at the ſame time laid betore him a 
method of doing it. This was to meaſure ſome de- 
gree of the meridian near the equator; and, (as was 
done with great propriety after our departure) by 
meaſuring other degrees under the polar circle, in or- 
der to form a judgment of the different parts of its 
circumference, by their equality or inequality, and 
from thence to determine its magnitude and figure. 
No country ſeemed ſo proper for this as the province 
of Quito in South America. The other countries 
under the equinoctial line, both in Aſia and Africa, 
were either inhabited by ſavages, or not of an extent 
ſufficient for theſe operations; ſo that after the moſt ma- 
ture reflection, that of Quito was judged to be the 
only place adapted to the plan in queſtion 
His moſt chriſtian Majeſty Lewis XV. applied, 
by his miniſters, to king Philip, that ſome members 
e | "Po; x8 39 00" Ou 
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6 A VOYAGE TO Boos I. 
of his royal academy might paſs over to Quito, in 
order to make there he neceſſity + Bets apy at 
the ſame time ſhewing the intention and univerſal ad- 
vantage of them, and how very remote they were 
from any thing which tends to awaken a political jea- 
louly. His majeſty, perſuaded of the candour of 
this aplication, and deſirous of concurring in ſo no- 
ble a deſign, as far as was conliſtent with the dignity 


of his crown and the ſafety of his ſubjects, referred 


the matter to the council of the Indies; and, on their 
favourable report, the licenſe was granted, with all 


the neceſſary recommendations and aflurances of the 
royal protection to the 2 who were to repair to 
e 


America to make theſe obſervations. The patents 
which were made out for them on the 14th and 20th 
of Auguſt, 1734, contained the moſt preciſe orders 


to the vice-roys, governors, &c. in the countries 


through which they were to paſs, to aid and aſſiſt them, 
to ſhew them all friendſhip and civility, and to ſee that 
no perſons exacted of them for their carriages or la- 
bour more than the current price; to which his ma- 
jeſty was pleaſed to add the higheſt proofs of his royal 
munificence, and of his zeal for the advancement of 
the ſciences, and eſteem for their profeſſors. 

Tats general regard of his majeſty was followed 


by ſome meaſures, particularly deſigned to promote 
the honour of the Spaniſh nation, and to give his 
_ own ſubjects a taſte for the ſame ſciences. He ap- 
pointed two officers of his navy, well ſkilled in ma- 


thematics, to join in the obſervations which were to 


be made, in order to give them a r dignity, and 
a more extenſive advantage; and 
might owe, only to themſelves the fruits and im- 


that the Spaniards 


provements expected from them. His majeſty alſo 
conceived, that the French academicans having theſe 
officers in their company, would be mote regarded 
by the natives; and, in the places through which they 


were to pals, all umbrage would be thus removed 


from 
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from perſons who might not be ſufficiently acquainted 
with the nature of their deſign. _ Accordingly the 
commanders and directors of the academy of the roy- 
al Guardias Marinas, received'orders to recommend two 
perſons, whoſe diſpoſitions, not only promiſed a perfect 
harmony and correſpondence with the French academi-, 
cians, but who were capable of making equally with 
them, the experiments and operations that might be ne- 
ceflary in the courſe of the enterpriſe. 1 
Don GEORGE Juan, commander of Aliaga, of 
the order of Malta, ſub-brigadier in the Guardas Mari- 
nas, equally diſtinguiſhed by his application to the ma- 
thematics, and his faithful ſervices to the crown, was, 
with myſelf, propoſed to his majeſty, as qualified to 
contribute to the ſucceſs of ſuch an enterpriſe, We had 
commiſſions given us as lieutenants of men of war, and 
with all neceflary inſtructions, were ordered to embark 
on board two ſhips fitting out at Cadiz, for carrying to 
Carthagena, and thence to Porto-Bello, the marquis de 
Villa-garcia, appointed vice-roy of Peru. About the 
ſame time the French academicians were to {ail in a ſhip 
of their nation, and by way of St. Domingo, to join us 
at Carthagena, in order to proceed from thence 1n com- 
Tur two men of war on board of which we had 
been ordered, were the Conquiſtador of 64 guns, and 


| the Incendio of 50 ; the former commanded by Don 


Franciſco de Liano, of the order of Malta, commo- 
dore, and the latter by Don Auguſtin de Iturriaga, 
by whom it was agreed that Don George Juan, ſhould 
go in the Conquiſtador, and myſelf in the Incendio. 
We failed from Cadiz-bay, May 26, 1735, but the 
wind ſhifting, were obliged to put back and come to an 
anchor about half a league without Las. Puercas. __ 
On the 28th, the wind coming about to the N. E, ye. 
again ſet ſail, and continued our courſe in the-manner. 
related in the two following Journals. 
PARODY ee eg og du Joesi 
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F iſlands, and the winds; which are uſually very 
variable in this paſſage, were either N. W. by N. or 


N. E. Don George Juan, by his reckoning, found 


the difference of longitude between Cadiz and the 
Pico of Teneriffe 10˙ fo ; 

Accorpinc to father Fevill6e 8 dens made 
at Lorotava, ſix minutes and a half eaſt of the Pico, 
the difference of the longitude betwixt the latter and the 
obſeryatory at Paris is 18* 61“. Subſtracting therefore 


89 27, which, according to the Connoiſſance des tems, 
is the difference of longitude between that obſervato- 
ry and Cadiz; the difference of longitude between 


that city and the Pico is 100 24, and conſequently: 
differs 6 minutes from Don George's reckoning. _ 
On the 7th we loſt fight of the Canaties, and con- 
tinued our - courſe towards Martinico, ſteering ſouth 
between 42 and 45 degrees weſterly, increaſing the 
angle every day, till, near the iſland, we ſteered. due 
weſt under its parallel, and on the 26th of June: dit- 
covering Martinico and Dominica. 
Tux difference of longitude betweet! Cadiz and Mar- 


tinico, appeared, f from our reckoning, to be 39 55”, that 
is, 3* 55 more than the chart of Antonio de Matos 
makes it ; which is however, generally followed in this 


voyage. According to the obſervations of father La- 
val, made at Martinico, the difference of longitude 
is 552 8' 45”; according to thoſe: of father Fevillee, 


55* 19. This error in a great meaſure proceeds from 


2 want of accuracy in the ſog- line; for had the pilot 
of the Conquiſtodor, who found the ſame defect in 
his calculations, made the diſtance between the knots 
of the log- line 30 Engliſh _ inſtead of 47 and a 
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half, the difference of longitude, by account, would 


have been only 57% This error in marking the log- 
line is common both to the pilots of Spain and other. 
nations; and this, like many other faults in naviga- 


tion, remains uncorrected for want of attention. 
Tux diftance between the knots on the log-line, 


ſhould contain = of a mile, ſuppoſing the glaſs to run 
exactly half a minute: and though all agree in this re- 


ſpect, yet not in the true length of the mile, which ought 


to be determined by the moſt exact menſurations, as 


thoſe of Mr. Caſſini in France, ours in the province 
of Quito, or thoſe of M. Maupertuis in Lapland. 


If the length of the degree be computed according to 


Mr. Caſſini's meaſures, 57060 toifes, a minute or 


geographical mile will contain 951 toiſes, or 5706. 
royal feet, of which = is nearly equal to 47 feet 6+. 
inches, and as the Paris foot is to that of London, as 16 


to 13 this, when reduced to Engliſh meaſure, makes 


near 50 feet 85 inches. And this is the true diſtance. 


between each knot on the log-line. Fark 
Tuis menſuration, which ſhould have been hitherto 


the rule obſerved, is not exact, when compared to that 


which has been found from inveſtigating the figure of 


the earth, which is diſcovered to be very different from 
what it has been imagined , ſo that it is not ſurprizing 
that there ſhould be found conſiderable differences in 


nautical calculations. 


The author's JOURNAL, on board the 


INCENDPIO. 


TAI NG ſet ſail on the ſame day, namely, 
1 the 28th of May, 1735, and ſteered S. between 


I According to the late regulation of the royal ſociety of London, and 
the meaſures ſent by it to the academy of ſciences at Paris, and with Which 


I was favoured by Martin Folkes,-Eſq; the worthy preſident: of that fo- 


ciety, the Paris foot is to that of London, as 864 to 811, which ſhews 
52 
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32 and 56 deg. weſterly, we perceived, on June 2, a- 


bout ſix in the evening, the iſland of Savages, one of the 


Canaries; and on the 3d we ſaw Teneriffe. I found the 
difference of longitude between Cadiz and Naga- point 
to be 11 6, which agrees with the Engliſh and Dutch 
charts, but differs a little from the true fongirude deter- 
mined by father Fevillee at Lofatava, i in the fame iſland 
of Teneriffe. 
Ox the Ich, we had ſight of the illands of Palma, 
| Gomera, and Fer, but again loſt ſight of them on the 
5th. On the 29th, about noon, we made Martinico, 
and continuing our courſe, paſſed between that iſland 
and Dominica. The .difference of longitude between 
Martinico and Cadiz bay, according to my reckoning, 
was 57 5, one degree more than dan Telmo's chart 
makes it. But it is proper to obſerve, that in order 
to eſtimate my courſe, and avoid the danger of find- 
| ing a great difference at making land, I followed two 
different calculations, one according to the meaſures 
commonly given by pilots to the diftance between the 
| Knots on the log-line, of 47 Engliſh feet and a half, 
and the other by reducing them to 47 royal feet; for 
though, in ſtrictneſs, it ought to have been 474 of the 
latter, the difference being but ſmall, I thought it beſt 
to omit the half foot, that wy reckoning might be be- 


fore the ſhip. According to the firſt method, the diffe- 


rence of longitude between Cadiz and this ifland, was 
between 60 and 61 degrees, which 9 agrees with 
the Journal of Don George. f | 

Fxom Martinico we continued our courſe n a 
Curaſao, which we had ſight of July 3d. The diffe- 
rence of meridians between that and Martinico, Don 
George Juan found to be 6° 49', whereas T made it 7 
56. The cauſe of this diſagreement was, that finding 
a ſenſible difference in the latitudes, I regulated myſelf 
by the currents, imagining, according to the opinion of 
all our navigators, that they ſet to the N. W. which Don 
9 did not, and by that means his — m_ | 

| were 
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ſwered to the real diſtance betwixt theſe two iflands, and 
mine was erroneous. But that the water was in motion 
is not to be queſtioned ; for in all the latitudes from 
June 3o, to July 3, thoſe found by obſervation exceed- 
ed thoſe by account, 10% 12, and even 15 minutes; a 
ſufficient proof that the currents run directly N. and not 
Fon the 2d at fix in the morning, till the day we 
made Curaſao, and Uruba, we had ſhallow water, of a 
greeniſh colour, which continued till about half paſt ſe- 
ven in the evening, when we entered the gulph. 

Ov courſe from Martinico to Curaſao, during the . 
two firſt days, was ſouth 81* weſterly ; and the two laſt _ 
ſouth 64% degrees weſterly. From thence to Carthagena 
we kept at a proper diſtance from the coaſt, fo as to dif- 

tinguiſh its moſt noted capes, and inhabited places. 

On the 5th we diſcovered the mountains of St. 
Martha, ſo well known for their height, and being all 
covered with ſnow ; and at fix in the morning we croſſed 
at the current of thick water, which iſſues with prodi- 
gious rapidity from the river de la Magdalena, and ex- 
tends ſeveral leagues into the ſea. About fix in the 
evening found ourſelves to the northward of Cape de 
Canoa, where we lay to, and continued till ſeven in the 
morning, when we ſer all our fails, which at eight in the 
evening brought us under fort Boca Chica, where we came 
to an anchor in 34 fatham water, the bottom muddy. 
On the 8th we endeavoured to get into Carthagena-bay, 
but could not before the gth ſecurely moor our ſhip, 

_ Dvxrins our paſſage betwixt the Canary iſlands, 
we had faint and variable winds, with ſome ſhort 
calms ; but after we had loft fight of them, the gales 
increaſed upon us, but moderate, and continued in 
this manner till we arrived within 170 or 180 leagues 
of Martinico, when we had ſqalls accompanied with 
violent rains. After paſſing the Canaries, at about 
twenty leagues from theſe iſlands, we had the wind 
at north-weſt, and at the diſtance of near 80 leagues, 

| | it 
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it ſhifted to E. and E N. E. We had nearly the 
ſame in the middle of the Atlantic ocean, and after- 
wards the wind came about to the E. with different 
degrees of velocity; but the variation was not ſuch 
as to occaſion any inconveniency. 

ITnESsE are the winds generally met with in this 
voyage. Sometimes it veers away to the W. and 
W. N. W, though it is very ſeldom known to con- 
tinue on theſe points. Sometimes long calms inter- 
vene, which lengthen the voyage beyond the uſual 
time. All this depends on the ſeaſons; and ac. 
cording to the time of the voyage, the weather 
and winds are more or leſs favourable. The winds a- 
bove-mentioned are the moſt general, and the belt time 
for making uſe of them, as they then are ſettled, is when 
the ſun approaches near the equator in his return from 
the tropic of Capricorn. For his approach to, the au- 
tumnal equinox, is the time when the calms moſt pre- 
vail. 

Faont the ilands of Martinico and Dominica, to 
that of Curaſao and the coaſt of Carthagena, the 
winds continued the ſame as in the ocean, tho more va- 
riable, and the weather leſs fair. I have ſaid, that a- 
bout 170 leagues before we reached Martinico the winds : 
were interrupted by ſqualls; and theſe are more common 
beyond thoſe iſlands; and are immediately ſucceeded 
by ſhort calms; after which the wind freſhens again 
for half an hour, an hour, two hours, and ſometimes 
longer. From what quarter theſe tornadoes or ſqualls 
proceed I cannot poſitively affirm; but. this is certain, 
that when they are over, the wind begins to blow from 
the ſame point as before, and nearly with the ſame 
force. And here it may be of uſe to obſerve, that on 
any appearance of theſe ſqualls in the atmoſphere, 
the utmoſt expedition muſt be uſed in getting the ſhip 
in readineſs, their impetuoſity being ſo ſudden as to 
admit of no time for preparatives ; and therefore the 
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teaſt negligence may be attended with the moſt fatal 
J A | 
In the voyage from Cadiz to the Canaries, in ſome 
parts, though the winds are otherwiſe moderate, the ſea 
is agitated by thoſe from the N. and N. W. ſometimes 
in large and long waves; ſometimes in ſmall but more 
frequent ones, which happens when the wind blows 
ſtrongly along the coaſt of France and Spain; for, in the 
ocean the winds are fo mild, that the motion of the 
ſhip is hardly perceived, which renders the paſſage ex- 
tremely quiet and agreeable. Within the windward 
iſlands, and even before we reach them, in the parts 
where theſe terrible ſqualls prevail, the ſea is agitated in 
proportion to their violence and duration ; but no fooner 
is the wind. abated than the water becomes again clear 
r 2 . 
Tux atmoſphere of the ocean anſwers to the calmneſs 
of the winds and ſea, ſo that it is very ſeldom an obſer- 
vation cannot be taken, either from the ſun's being ob- 
{cured, or the hazineſs of the horizon. This is to be 
underſtood of the fair ſeaſon, for otherwiſe here are dark 
days, when the air is filled with vapours and the hori- 
20n very hazy. At all times it is ſeen filled with white 
and towering clouds, embeliſhing the ſky with a variety 
of figures and ramifications, which amuſe the eye, tired 
with being ſo long confined to two ſuch ſimilar objects 
as the ſea and ſky. Within the windward iſlands the 
variety is {till greater, the quantity of vapours profuſe- 
ly exhaled, filling it in ſuch a manner, that ſometimes 
nothing but clouds are to be ſeen, tho? part of theſe are 
gradually diſperſed by the heat of the fun, fo that ſome 
parts are quite clear, others obſcure ; but a general dark- 
neſs, during the whole day, is never known. fr 
IT is well known and allowed, that, through the 
whole extent of the ocean, not the leaſt current is per- 
ceivable, till we arrive within the iſlands, where, in ſome 
parts they are ſo ſtrong, and irregular, that, without the 
greateſt vigilance and precaution, a ſhip will be in great 


> danger 
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danger among this archipelago. This ſubject, together 
with the "as peculiar to this coaſt, ſhall Herealter be 
conſidered more at large. | 
Im the tract to Martinico and Dominica, there is a 
ſpace where the water, by its white colour, viſibly diſ- 
tinguiſhes itſelf from the reſt of the ocean. Don George, 
by "his eſtimate, found this ſpace to terminate 100 
leagues from Martinico; whereas, according to my 
| reckoning, it reached only. to 3 108 leagues; it 
may therefore, at a medium, be placed at 1 This 
ſmall difference, doubtleſs, proceeds from the Gen of 
diſcovering where this whitiſh colour of the water termi- 
nates, towards Martinico. It begins at about 140 
leagues from that iſland, which muſt be underſtood of 
the place where the different colours of the ra are e- 
vident ; for if we reckon from where it be zins to be 
juſt diſcernible, the diſtance is not leſs than 180 leagues. 
This tract of water is a certain mark for directing one's 
courſe ; becauſe, after leaving it, we have the ſatisfaction 
of knowing the remaining diſtance: It is not delineated 
on any map, except the new one lately publiſhed in France; 
though 1 it would doubtleſs be of great uſe iu them all. 
Norhixo farther remains, than to give an account of 
the. variation of the needle in different parts in which 
we found the ſhip by her latitude and longitude ; a point 
of the utmoſt conſequence in navigation, not only with 
regard to the general advantage to mariners in knowing 
the number of degrees intercepted between oe magnetic 
and true north of the world; but alſo, as FOE] 
obſervations of this kind, the longitude may x51 found, 
and we may know within a degree, or a degree and 2 
half, the real place of the ſhip ; and this is the neareſt 
approximation to which this has been carried by thoſe 
wha reviyed it at the beginning of this century. Among . 
theſe the chief was, that celebrated Engliſhm an, Dr. 
Edmund Hally : In emulation of whom many others 
of the ſame nation, as alſo ſeveral F renchmen, applied 
eue 0 the improvement of it. We already en 
| joy 
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joy the fruits of their labours in the variation charts 
Japely publiſhed, though they are principally uſeful only 
in long voyages; where the difference of two, or of 


even three degrees is not accounted a conſiderable error, 


when there is a certainty that it cannot exceed that 
number. This ſyſtem, though new with regard to the 
uſe it is now applied to, is far from being ſo among the 
Spaniards and Portugueſe, very plain veſtiges of it re- 
maining in their old treatiſes of navigation. Maniel de 
Figueyredo, coſmographer to the king of Portugal, in 
his Hydrographia, or Examin de Pilotos, printed at 
Liſbon, in 1608, chap. ix. and x. propoſes a method 
for finding, from the variation of the needle, the diſtance 
run in ſailing eaſt and weſt. And Don Lazaro de 
Flores, in his Arte de Navegar, printed in 1672 chap. i. 
part. ii. quotes this author, as an authority to confirm 
the ſame remark made by himſelf; adding (chap. ix.) 
that the Portugueſe, in all their regulations concerning 
navigation, recommend it as a certain method. It 
muſt howeyer be acknowledged, that thoſe ancient 
writers have not handled this point with the penetration 
and accuracy of the Engliſh and French, aſſiſted by a 
greater number of more recent obſervations.” And that 
the obſervations made in this voyage may be of the 
moſt general uſe, I ſhall inſert them in the two fol- 
lowing tables, previouſly informing. the reader, that 
the longitudes correſponding with each are the true, 
the error of the courſe with regard to the difference of 
meridians, being corrected from the obſervations of the 

fathers Laval and Fe vile. | 
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by Meſſ. Montaine and Dodſon of London, I ſhall add 
ſome reflections, in order to expoie the negligence in 
conſtructing the magnetic needles. 1. It appears that 
the variations obſerved by Don George Juan do not a- 
gree with mine, which is not to be attributed to a defect 
in the obſervations. This is ſufficiently evident from 
comparing them. The differences between thoſe .ob- 
ſerved by Don George and thoſe on the chart, are near- 
ly every where uniform; the moſt conſiderable being a 
degree and 30 minutes; one making the variation 22 
30, and the other a degree only. This probably aroſe 
from the motion of the ſhip, which hinders the needle 
from being entirely at reſt; or from the diſk of the ſun, 
by reaſon of intervening vapours not being accurately 
determined, or ſome other unavoidable accident; the 
error when the difference is leſs than a degree, being 
ſcarce perceivable in theſe obſervations. Thus, on a 
medium, the rational concluſion is, that the needle uſed 
in theſe obſervations, varied a degree and forty minutes 
leſs than choſe when the map was conſtructeec. 

Tn ſame ufiiformity appears in the differences be- 
tween my obſervations and the chart; but it muſt be 
obſerved, that having uſed two different needles, the 
particulars of each nearly correſpond, ſo that between 
the five firſt, the greateſt difference is of 40 minutes, 
which intervene between the ſmalleſt difference of 2 300, 
and the greateſt of 30 30. Hence, taking the medium 
between both, the difference between my obſervations 
and the chart, will be 30 16, the latte being ſo much 
leſs than the former. The three laſt do not want this 
operation, the difference of 1 30 being equal in all, 
and the variations reſulting from theſe obſervations are 
alſo leſs than thoſe delineated on the map ; the variation 
having paſſed to a different ſpecies ; namely, from N. 
W. to N. E. This demonſtrates, that the firſt needle 
I made uſe of, whether it had been ill touched or the ſteel 
not accurately placed, varied 1 30 weſterly leſs than 
that uſed by Don George Juan ; and as this officer con- 


Vor. I. C tinued 
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tinued his obſervations to the end of the voyage, with 
the ſame needle, the difference, which at firſt was nega- 
tive, on the variation changing its denomination became 
poſitive, and from my changing inſtruments, the diffe- 
rence on my ſide continued always negative. The reaſon 
of this is, that the difference of the five firſt obſervations 
proceeded leſs from a real difference in the variation, 
than from the poles of the needle, which was ſo far from 
anſwering exactly with the meridian-line on the compaſs- 
card, that it inclined towards the N. W. the contrary 
happened in the ſecond compaſs made ule of, its inclina- 
tion being towards the N. E. conſequently, whatever 
the angle of that inclination was, it occaſioned a pro- 
portionate dimunition in the variation of a contrary 
ſpecies. fig 
ITxsx obſervations, thus compared, ſhew the errors 
to which navigators are liable, for want of attention in 
making choice of proper needles, which they ſhould be 
careful to procure, not only well made and exact, but 
alſo ſtrictly tried with regard to their inclination 
to the true meridian, before they venture to de- 
pend upon them in any voyage. In this point Spain is 
guilty of a notorious neglect, notwithſtanding it is evi- 
_ dently the ſource of a thouſand dangerous errors; for 
a pilot, in correcting the courſe he has ſteered, in making 
ule of a compaſs whoſe variation is different from the 
true, will conſequently find a difference between the la- 
titude by account and the latitude obſerved ;, and to 
make the neceſſary equation according to the rules moſt 
commonly received in failing on points near the meri- 
dian, he muſt either increaſe or diminiſh the diſtance, 
till it agrees with the latitude, whereas in this caſe the 
principal error proceeded from the rhomb. The ſame 
thing happens in parts where it is apprehended there may 
be currents; which often occur in failing when the la- 
titude by account, and that by obſervation, diſagree ; 
though in reality the water has no motion, the difference 
proceeding entirely from making uſe of another varia- 
— | tion 
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tion in the courſe, than that of the needle by which the ſhip 


is ſteered; as was the caſe with me in ſailing from Mar- 


tinico to Curaſao, and likewiſe of all the artiſts on board 
the ſhip. Another error incident to navigators, though 
not ſo much their own, is, to ſteer the ſhip by one need- 
le, and obſerve the variation by another; for though 
they have been compared, and their differences care- 
fully obſerved, their motions being unequal, though at 


the beginning of the voyage the difference was only a 


certain number of degrees, the continual friction of the 
former on the pivot, Tenders the point of the needle, on 
which it is ſuſpended more dull than the-other, which 
is only hung when they make obſervations, being at all 
other times kept with the greateſt care; and hence pro- 


ceeds the change obſervable in their differences. In or- 


der to remedy this evil, all needles intended to be uſed at 
ka ſhould be equally proper for obſerving the variation; 
and the obſervation made with thoſe before placed in the 


| bittacle: And to improve the charts of variation, ſhould 


be touched in the ſame manner, and adjuſted to the me- 
ridian of a place, where the exact variation is known. 
Thus obſervations made in the ſame places by different 
ſhips, would not be found ſo conſiderably to vary; un- 
leſs the interval of time between two obſervations be ſuch 


as to render ſenſible that difference in the variation, 


which has been obſerved for many years paſt, and i is al- 
lowed of by all nations. 

Taxsz are the cauſes of the manifeſt difference be- 
tween needles.z there may be others, but this is not the 
proper place for 8 — them. 
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IN the gth of July 1735, we landed, and Don 


George Juan and myſelf immediately waited as 


e 
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the governor of the place. We were informed that the 
French academicians were not yet arrived, nor was there 
any advice of them. Upon this information, and being 
by our inſtructions obliged to wait for them, we agreed 
to make the beſt uſe of our time; but were unhappily 
deſtitute of inſtruments, thoſe ordered by his majeſty 
from Paris and London not being finiſhed when we left 
Cadiz ; but were forwarded to us at Quito ſoon after our 
arrival. We however fortunately received intelligence 
that there were ſome in the city, formerly belonging to 
brigadier Don Juan de Herrera, engineer of Carthagena; 
dy theſe we were enabled to make obſervations on the 
latitude, longirude, and variation of the needle. We alſo 
drew plans of the place and the bay from thoſe of the 
faid engineer, with the neceſſary additions and alterations. 
' In theſe operations we employed ourſelves till the 
middle of November 1735, impatient at the delay of 
the French academicians. At length, on the 1 5th, a 
French armed veſſel came to an anchor, during the 
night, under Boca Chica, and to our great ſatisfaction 
we learned, that the long expected gentlemen were on 
board. On the 16th we viſited them, and were receiv- 
ed with all imaginable politeneſs by Mr. de Ricour, 
captain of a man of war, and king's lieutenant of Gua- 
rico, in the iſland of St. Domingo, and Meſs. Godin, 
Bouguer, and de la Condamine, academicians, who were 
accompanied by meſs. Juſſieu, botaniſt, Seniergues, 
ſurgeon, Verguin, Couplet, and Deſſordonais, aſſociates, 
Morenvile, draftsman, and Hugot, clockmaker. - 
Oun intention being to go to the equator with all 
poſſible expedition, nothing remained bur. to fix on the 
moſt convenient and expeditious rout to Quito. Hav- 
ing agreed to go by the way of Porto-Bello, Panama, 
and Guayaquil, we prepared to fail ; in the mean time, 
by help of the inſtruments brought by the academicians, 
we repeated our obſervations on the latitude, weight of 
the air, and the variation of the needle; the reſult of 
which will appear in the following deſcription. | 
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Tux city of Carthagena ſtands in 10 deg. 25 min. 


: 48 + ſec. north latitude; and in the longitude of 282 
deg. 28 min. 36 ſec. from the meridian of Paris; and 
| 301 deg. 19 min. 36 ſec. from the meridian of Pico 
E Teneriffe; as appeared from our obſervations. The 
7 variation of the needle we alſo, from ſeveral obſerva- 
t tions, found to be 8 deg. eaſterly. 1 5 
r Tux bay, and the country, before called Calamari, 
e were diſcovered in 1502 by Roderigo de Baſtidas; and 
0 in 1304 Juan de la Coſa and Chriſtopher Guerra, be- 
3 gan the war againſt the Indian inhabitants, from whom 
e they met with greater reſiſtance than they expected; 
0 thoſe Indians being a martial people, and valour ſo na- 
e tural to them, that even the women voluntarily ſhared 
E in the fatigues and dangers of the war. Their uſual 
e arms were arrows, which they poiſoned with the juice of 
f certain herbs ; whence the ſlighteſt wounds were mor- 
a tal. Theſe were ſucceeded by Alonſo de Ojeda, who, 
ge ſome years after, landed in the country attended by the 
n ſame Juan de la Coſa, his chief pilot, and Amerco 
n Veſpucio, a celebrated geographer of thoſe times; but 
7 made no greater progreſs than the others, though he had 
r, ſeveral encounters with the Indians. Nor was Gregorio 
2- Hernandez de Oviedo more fortunate. But, at length, 
n, the conqueſt of the Indians was accompliſned by Don 
re Pedro de Heredia, who, after gaining ſeveral victories 


8, over them, peopled the city in the year 1533, under the 
85 title. of a Nennen. | 
Tux advantageous ſituation of Carthagena, the ex- 


ll tent and ſecurity of its bay, and the great ſhare it attain- 
he ed of the commerce of that ſouthern continent, ſoon 
v- [| cauſcd it to be erected into an epiſcopal ſee. The ſame 
za, circumſtances contributed to its preſervation and increaie, 
ge, as the moſt eſteemed ſettlement and ſtaple of the 
18, Spaniards; but at the ſame time they drew on it the 
of hoſtilities of foreigners, who, thirſting after its riches, 
of or induced by the importance of the place, have ſeveral 


times, invaded, taken, and plundered it. 


/ Fg ; 
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Tux firſt invaſion was made ſoon after its eſtabliſh- 
ment in 1544, by certain French adventurers, conducted 
by a Corfican pilot, who having ſpent ſome time there, 
gave them an account of its ſituation, and the avenues 
leading to it, with every other particular, neceſſary to 
the ſucceſsful conduct of their enterprize ; which they 


_ . accordingly effected. The ſecond invader was Frances 
Dr ake, termed the deſtroyer of the new conqueſts, who - 


after giving it up to pillage, ſet it on fire, and laid half 
the place in aſhes; and its fatal deſtruction only 
prevented by a ranſom of a hundred and twenty thou- 
fand filver ducats paid him by the W colo- 
mes.” 

Ir was invaded a third time in 1 597, by the F rench, 
commanded by M. de Pointis, who came before the 
place with a large armament, conſiſting partly of Fli- 
buſtiers, little better than pirates; but as ſubjects to the 
king of France, were protected by that monarch. Afﬀ- 
ter obliging the fort of Boca Chica to ſurrender, where- 
by the entrance of the bay was laid open, he landed his 
men, and befieged Fort Lazaro, which was followed by 
the ſurrender of the city. But the capitulation was no 
ſecurity againſt the rage of avarice, which had conſigned 
it to pillage. | 

Tuis eaſy conqueſt, has, by ſome, been attributed to 
4 private correſpondence between the governor and 
Pointis; and what increaſes the ſuſpicion is, that he em- 
barked on board the French 3 at its departure, 
together with all his treaſures and effects, none of which 
had ſhared in the general calamity. 

Tux city is ſituated on a ſandy iſland, which forming 
a narrow paſlage on the S. W. opens a communication 
with that part called Tierra Bomba, as far as Boca 
Chica. The neck of land which now joins them, was 
formerly the entrance of the bay; but it having) been 
cloſed up by orders from Madrid, Boca Chica became 
the only entrance; and this alſo has been filled up fince 
the attempt of the Engliſh i 5 1741, who having 2 
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themſelves maſters of the forts which defended it, enter- 
ed the bay with an intent of taking the city; but they 
miſcarried in their attempt, and retired with conſidera- 
ble loſs. This event cauſed orders to be diſpatched for 
opening the old entrance, by which all ſhips now enter 
the bay. On the north ſide the land is fo narrow, that 
before the wall was begun, the diſtance from ſea to ſea 
was only-35 toiſes; but afterwards enlarging, forms an- 
other iſland on this fide, and the whole city is, except- 


ing theſe two places which are very narrow, entirely fur-. 


rounded by the ſea. Eaftward it communicates by 
means of a wooden bridge, with a large ſuburb called 
Xexemani, built on another iſland, which has alſo a 
communication with the continent by means of another 
wooden bridge. The fortifications both of the city and 
ſuburb, are conſtructed in the modern manner, and lined 
with free-ſtone. The garriſon in times of peace conſiſts 
of ten companies of regulars, each, containing, officers 
included, 77 men; beſides ſeveral companies of militia. 
In the fide of Xexemani, at a ſmall diſtance, from 
that ſuburb, on a hill, is a fort called St. Lazaro, com- 
manding both the city and ſuburb, The height of the 


| hill is between 20 and 21 toiſes, having been geometri- 


cally meaſured. It is joined to ſeveral higher hills, 
which run in an eaſtern direction. Theſe terminate in 
another hill of conſiderable height, being 84 toiſes, cal- 
ed Monte de la Popa, and on the top of it as a convent 
of bare-footed Auguſtines, called Nueſtra Senora de la 
Popa. Here is an inchanting proſpect, extending over 
the country and coaſt to an immenſe diſtancqge. 
Tux city and ſuburbs are well laid out, the ſtreets 
being ſtrait, broad, uniform and well paved. The 
houſes are built of ſtone, except a few of brick; but con- 
ſiſt chiefly of only one ſtory above the ground - floor; 
the apartments well contrived.” All the houſes have. 
balconies and lattices of wood, as more durable in this 
climate than iron, the latter being ſoon corroded and 


deftroyed by the moiſture and acrimonious quality of thei 


C4 nitrous 
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nitrous air; from whence, and the ſmoaky colour of the 
walls, the rn of the dane make but an indiffe- 
rent appearance. 

TRE churches and convents of this city, are the cathe- 
dral, that of the trinity in the ſuburbs, built by biſhop 
Don Gregory de Molleda, who alſo in 1734 founded a 
chapel of eaſe dedicated to St. Toribio. The orders 
which have convents at Carthagena are thoſe of St. 
Francis, in the ſuburbs, St. Dominic, St. Auguſtin, La 
Merced, alſo the Jacobines, and Recollets; a college of 
Jeſuits, and a hoſpital ef San Juan de Dios. The nun- 
neries are thoſe of St. Clara and St, Tereſa. All the 
churches and convents are of a proper architecture, and 
fufficiently capacious ; but there appears ſomething of 
poverty in the ornaments, ſome of them wanting what 
even decency requires. The communities, particularly 
that of St. Francis, are pretty numerous, and conſiſt of 
Europeans, white Creoles, and native Indians. 

 CaRrTHAGENA, together with its ſuburbs, 1 is equal to 
a City of the third rank in Europe. It is well peopled, 
though moſt of its inhabitants are deſcended from the 
Indian tribes. It is not the moſt opulent in this coun- 
try, for, beſides the pillages it has ſuffered, no mines are 
worked here; ſo that moſt of the money ſeen in it is 
ſent from Santa Fe and Quito, to pay the ſallaries of 
the governor, and other civil and military officers, and 
the wages of the garriſon ; and even this makes no long 
ſtay here. It is not however unfrequent to find perſons 
who have acquired handſome fortunes. by commerce, 
whoſe houſes are ſplendidly furniſhed, and who live, in 

every reſpect, agreeable to their wealth, The governor 

| reſides in the city, which till 1739, was independent of 
the military government. In civil affairs an appeal lies 
to the audience of Santa Fe; and a vice-roy of Santa 
Fe being that year created, under the title of vice-roy of 
New Granada, the government of Carthagena became 
ſubject to him alſo in military affairs. The firſt who 
filled this vice royality, was lieutenant general _ 
9g aſtian 
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baſtian de Eſlava; who defended Carthagena againſt | 


the powerful invaſion of the Engliſh in 1741. ; 
CarTHAGENA has alſo a biſhop, whoſe ſpiritual ju- 
riſdiction is of the ſame extent as the military and civil 
government. The eccleſiaſtical chapter i iS compoſed | of 
the biſhop. and prebends. There is alſo a court of in- 


quiſition, whoſe power reaches to the three provinces of 


Ila Eſpanola, (where 1 It-Was firſt ſettled) Terra Fi irma, 
and Santa Fe. | 

BESIDES theſe ES os police and adminiſtration 
of juſtice in the city is under a ſecular magiſtracy, con- 
ſiſting of regidores, from whom every year are choſen two 
alcaldes, who ate generally perſons of the higheſt eſteem 
and diſtinction. There is alſo an office of revenue, un- 
der an accomptant and treaſurer: Here all taxes and 
monies belonging to the king are received; and the pro- 
per ĩſſues directed. A perſon of the law, with the title 
of auditor de la gente de guerra, determines proceſſes. 

THe juriſdiction of the government of Carthagena 
reaches eaſtward to the great river de la Magdalena, and 
along it ſouthward, till, winding away, it borders on the 
provence of Antioquia; from thence it ſtretches weſt- 
ward to the river of Darien ; and from thence north- 
ward to the ocean, all along the coaſts between the 
mouths of theſe two rivers. The extent of this govern- 
ment from E. to W. is generally computed at 53 
leagues ; and from ſouth to north 85. In this ſpace 
are ſeveral fruitful vallies, called by the natives Savanahs; 
as thoſe of Zamba, Zenu, Tolu, Mompox, Baranca, 
and others; and in them many ſettlements large and 
ſmall, of Europeans, Spaniſh - Creoles, and Indians. 
There is a tradition, that all theſe counties, together 
with that of Carthagena, whilſt. they continued in a their 
native idolatry, abounded in gold; and ſome veſtiges of _ 
the old mines of that metal are ſtill to be ſeen, in the 
neighbourhoods of Simiti San Lucas, and Guamaco; but 
they are now neglected, being, as imagined, exhauſted. 


N what. ww contributed to the richneſs of this 


country 
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country was the trade it carried with Choco and Darien; 
from whence they brought in exchange for this metal, 
the ſeveral manufactures and works of the art they ſtood 
in need of. Gold was the moſt common ornament of 
the Indians both men and women. | 
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CHAP, III. 
Deſcription of Carthagena-bay. 


6 bay is one of the beſt, not only on 
the coaſt, but alſo in all the known parts of this 
country. It extends two leagues and à half from 
north to ſouth; has a ſufficient depth of water and 
good anchorage; and ſo ſmooth, that the ſhips are 
no more agitated than on a river. The many ſhal- 
lows indeed, at the entrance, on ſome of which there 
is fo little water that even ſmall veſſels ftrike, ren- 
der a careful ſteerage neceſſary. But this danger may 
be avoided, as it generally is by taking on board a 
pilot; and for further ſecurity, his majeſty maintains 
one of ſufficient experience, part of whoſe employ- 

ment is to fix marks on the dangerous places. 
Tu entrance to the bay, as I have already obſerved, 
was thro* the narrow ſtreight called Boca Chica, a name 
very properly adapted to its narrownels, ſignifying in 
Spaniſh Little Mouth, admitting only one ſhip at a 
time, and even ſhe muſt be obliged to keep cloſe to the 
ſhore. This entrance was defended on the E. by a fort 
called St. Lewis de Boca Chica, at the extremity of 
Tierra Bomba, and by Fort St. Joſeph on the oppoſite 
ſide in the ifle of Baru. The former, after ſuſtaining, 
in the laſt ſiege by the Engliſh, a vigorous attack, both 
by fea and land, and a cannonading of eleven days, its 
defences ruined, its parapets beat down, and all its artil- 
lery diſmounted, was relinquiſhed. The enemy being 
thus maſters of it, cleared the entrance, and with 80 | 
TO | =, whole 
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whole ſquadron and armaments moved to the bottom of 
the bay. But, by the diligence and induſtry of our 
people, they found all the artillery of tort Santa Cruz, 
nailed up. This fort was alſo, from its largeneſs, called 
Caſtillo Grande, and commanded all the ſhips which an- 
chor in the bay. This, together with that of Boca 
Chica, St. Joſeph, and two others, which defended the 
bay, called Manzanillo and Paſtelillo, the enemy, en- 
| raged at their diſappointment, demoliſhed when they 
quitted the bay. The promifing beginning of this in- 
vaſion, as I have already obſerved, gave occaſion to the 
ſhutting up and rendring impracticable the entrance of 
Boca Chica, and of opening and fortifying the former 
ſtreight ; ſo that an enemy would now find it much 
more difficult to force a paſſage. al 
Tux tides in this bay are very irregular, and the fame 
may nearly be ſaid of the whole coaſt. It is often ſeen 
to flow a whole day, and afterwards ebbs away in four 
or five hours; yet the greateſt alteration obſerved in its 
depth is two feet, or two feet and a half. Sometimes it 
is even leſs ſenſible, and only to be perceived by the cur- 
rent or flow of the water. This circumſtance increaſes 
the danger of ſtriking, though a ferenity continually 
reigns there. The bottom alſo being compoſed of a 
gravelly ooze, whenever a ſhip is a ground, it often hap- 
| — that ſhe muſt be lightened before ſhe can be made 
to noat. ' | | 
"| Towarps Boca Chica, and two leagues and a half 
diſtant from it ſea-wards, there is a ſhoal of gravel and 
coarſe ſand, on many parts of which there is not above 
a foot and a half of water. In 1735, the Conquiſtador 
man of war, bound from Carthagena to Porto Bello, 
ſtruck on this ſhoal, and owed her fafety entirely to a 
very extraordiny calm. Some pretended to ſay that the 
ſhoal was before known by the name of Salmedina z but 
the artiſts on board affirmed the contrary, and that the 
thoal on which ſhe ſtruck had never been heard of be- 
fore. From the obſervations of the pitots and others, 
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| Nueſtra Senora de la Popa bore E. N. E. two degrees 
north, diſtance two leagues ; the caſtle of St. Lewis de 
Boca Chica, E. S. E. diſtance three leagues and a half, 
and the north part of Iſla Voſaria, ſouth one quarter 
weſterly. It muſt, however, be remembered that theſe 
oblervations were made on the apparent rhombs of the 
needle. 

Taz bay abounds with great variety of fiſh both 
wholeſome and agreeable to the palate z the moſt com- 
mon are the ſhad, the taſte of which cannot indeed be 
recommended as the molt delicate, The turtles are 
large and well taſted. But it is greatly infeſted with 
ſharks, which are extreamly dangerous to ſeamen, as 
they immediately ſeize every perſon they diſcover in the 
water, and ſometimes even venture to attack them in 
their boats. It is a common diverſion for the crews of 
thoſe ſhips who ſtay any time in the bay, to fiſh for 
theſe rapacious monſters, with large hooks faſtened to a 
chain; though when they have caught one, there is no 
eating it, the fleſh being as it were a kind of liquid fat. 
Some of them have been ſeen with four rows of reeth ; 
the younger have 8 but two. The voracity of 
this fiſh is ſo prodigious, that it ſwallows all the filth 
either thrown out of ſhips, or caſt up by the ſea. I 
myſelf ſaw in the ſtomach of one, the intire body of a 
dog, the ſofter parts only having been digeſted. The 
natives affirm that they have alſo ſeen —_ ; but 
this being a freſh water animal, if any where ever ſeen in 
the ſea, it it muſt be ſomething very extraordinaryß. 
Isx the bay it is that the galleons from Spain wait the 
arrival of the Peru fleet at Panama; and on the firſt ad- 
vice of this, ſail away for Porto Bello; at the end of 
the fair held at that town, they return into this bay, 
and after taking on board every neceſſary for their 
voyage, put to ſea again as ſoon as poſſible. During 
their abſence the bay is very little frequented, the coun- 
try veſſels, which are only a few bilanders and feluccas, 


ſtay no longer than is neceſſary to careen and fit out for 
proſecuting their voyage. . 
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n 
Of the Inhabitants of CARTHAGENA. 


HE inhabitants may be divided into different 
caſts or tribes, who derive their origin from a 
coalition of whites, negroes, and Indians. Of each of 
theſe we ſhall treat particularly. | 
Taz whites may be divided into two claſſes, the 
Europeans, and Creoles, or whites born in the country. 
The former, are commonly called Chapetones, but are 
not numerous, moſt of them either return into Spain af- 
ter acquiring a competent fortune, or remove up into in- 
land provinces in order to increaſe it. Thoſe who are ſet- 
tled at Carthagena, carry on the whole trade of that 
place, and live in opulence ; whilſt the other inhabitants 
are indigent and reduced to have recourſe to mean and 
hard labour for ſubſiſtance. The families of the white 
Creoles compoſe the landed intereſt ; ſome of them have 
large eſtates, and are highly reſpected, becauſe their an- 
ceſtors came into the cou ntry inveſted with honourable 
poſts, bringing their families with them when they 
ſettled here. Some of theſe families in order to keep 


their original dignity, have either married their children 


to their equals in the country, or ſent them as officers 


on board the galleons ; but others have greatly declined. 


Beſides theſe there are other whites, in mean circum- 


ſtances, who either owe their origin to Indian families, 


or at leaſt to an intermarriage with them, ſo that there 
is ſome mixture in their blood; but when this is not 
diſcoverable by their colour, the conceit of being whites, 
alleviates the preſſure of every other calami 

Aon d the other tribes which are derived from an 
intermarriage of the whites with the negroes, the firſt 
are the Mulattos. Next to theſe the Tercerones, pro- 
duced from a white and a Mulatto, with ſome approxi- 
mation to the former, but not ſo near as to obliterate 


their 


* 
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their origin. After theſe follow the Quarterones, pro- 
ceeding from a white and a Terceron. The laſt are the 
Quinterones, who owe their origin to a white and Quar- 
teron. This is the laſt gradation, there being no viſible 
difference between them and the whites, either in colour 
or features ; nay they are often fairer than the Spaniards. 
The children of a white and Quinteron are alſo called 
Spaniards, and conſider themſelves as free from all taint 
of the negro race. Every perſon is ſo jealous of the or- 
der of their tribe or caſt, that if, through inadvertence, 
you call them by a 8 lower than what they actually 
are, they are highly offended, never ſuffering themſelves 
to be deprived of ſo valuable a gift of fortune. | 
Brok they attain the claſs of the Quinterones, there 
are ſeveral intervening circumſtances which throw them 
back; for between the Mulatto and the Negro, there is 
an intermediate race, which they call Sambos, owing 
their origin to a mixture between one of theſe with an 
Indian, or among themſelves. They are alſo diſtinguiſh- 
ed according to the Caſts their fathers were of. Be- 
twixt the Tercerones and the Mulattos, the Quarterones 
and the Tercerones, &c. are thoſe called Tente en el 
Ayre, ſuſpended in the air, becauſe they neither advance, 
nor 48 Children, whoſe parents are a Quarteron or 
Quinteron, and a Mulatto or Terceron, are Salto atras 
retrogrades; becauſe, inſtead of advancing towards being 
Whites, they have gone backwards towards the Negro 
race. The children between a Negro and Quinteron 
are called Sambos de Negro, de Mulatto, de Terceron, 
&c. „ | 
Tuxsz are the moſt known and common tribes or 
Caftas ; there are indeed ſeveral others proceeding from 
their intermarriages ; but being ſo various, even they 
themſelves cannot eaſily diſtinguiſh them; and theſe are 
the only people one ſees in the city, the eſtancias , and 


Eſtancia properly fignifies a manſion, or place where one ſtops to 
reſt; but at Carthagena it implies a country houſe, which, by reaſon of the 
great number of ſlaves belonging to it, often equals a conſiderable W 
ä | | the 
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the villages; for if any Whites, eſpecially women, are 
met with, it is only accidental; theſe generally reſiding 
in their houſes; at leaſt, if they are of any rank or 


character. 


TREsx Caſts, from the Mulattos, all affect the Spaniſh 
dreſs, but wear very ſlight ſtuffs on account of the heat 
of the climate. Theſe are the mechanics of the 
city; the Whites, whether Creoles or Chapitones, diſ- 
daining ſuch a mean occupation, follow nothing below 
merchandize. But it being impoſſible for all to ſucceed, 
great numbers not being able to procure ſufficient credit, 
they become poor and miſerable from their averſion to 
thoſe trades they follow in Europe; and inſtead of the 
riches, which they flattered themſelves with poſſeſſing 
in the Indies, they experience the moſt complicated 
wretchedneſs. . | 

Taz claſs of Negroes is not the leaſt numerous, and 
is divided into two parts; the free and the flaves. 
Theſe are again ſubdivided into Creoles and Bozares, 
part of which are employed in tne cultivation of the 
Haziandes , or Eſtancias. Thoſe in the city are ob- 
liged to perform the moſt laborious ſervices, and pay - 
out of their wages, a certain quota to their maſters, ſub- 
ſiſting themſelves on the ſmall remainder. The violence 
of the heat not permitting them to wear any cloaths, 
their only covering is a ſmall piece of cotton ſtuff about 
their waiſt, the female ſlaves go in the ſame manner. 
Some of theſe live at the Eſtancias, being married to the 
ſlaves who work there; while thoſe in the city {ell in 
the markets all kind of eatables, and cry fruits, ſweet- 
meets, cakes made of the maize, and caſſava, and ſeveral 
other things about the ſtreets. Thoſe who have child- 
ren ſucking at their breaſt, which is the caſe of the ge- 
nerality, carry them on their ſhoulders, in order to have 
their arms at liberty; and when the infant is hungry, 


* Hazianda in this place ſignifies a country houſe, with the lands be- 
longing to it, SAY "4 ; | 
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they give them the breaſt either under the arm or over 
the ſhoulder, without taking them from their backs. 
This will perhaps appear incredible, but their breaſts be- 
ing left to grow without any preſſure on them, often 
hang down to their very wal: and are not therefore 
difficult to turn over their ſhoulders for the convenience 
of the infant. 

Tux dreſs of the Whites, both men and women, dif- 
fers very little from that worn in Spain. The perſons 
in grand employments wear the ſame habits as in Eu- 
rope ; but with this difference, that all their cloaths are 
very light, the waiſtcoats and breeches being of fine 
Bretagne linen, and the coat of ſome other thin ſtuff. 
Wigs are not much worn here; and during our ſtay, 
the governor and two or three of the chief officers only 

| appeared in them. Neckcloths are alſo uncommon, 

the neck of the ſhirt being adorned with large gold but- 
tons, and theſe generally ſuffered to hang looſe. On 
their heads they wear a cap of very fine and white linen. 
Others go entirely bareheaded, having their hair cut 
from the nape of the neck. Fans are very commonly 

3 worn by men, and made of a very thin kind of palm in 

Nv the form of a creſcent, having a ſtick of the ſame wood 
iin the middle. Thoſe who are not of the white claſs, 
or of any eminent family, wear a cloak and a hat flap- 
ped; though ſome Mulattos and Negroes dreſs like the 
Spaniards, and great men'of the country. 

Tne Spaniſh women wear a kind of petticoat, which 
they call pollera, made of a thin ſilk, without any lining; 
and on their body, a very thin white waiſtcoat ; buteven 
this is only worn in what they call winter, it being inſup- 
portable in ſummer. They however always lace in 
ſuch a manner as to conceal their breaſts. When they 
go abroad they wear a mantelet ; and on the days of pre- 

- Cept, they go to maſs at three in the morning, in order 
diſcharge that duty, and return before the violent heat 


of the day, Which OW with the dawn. 
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wear over their pollera, a taffety petticoat, of any co- 
lour they pleaſe, except black; this is pinked all over, 
to ſhew the other they wear under it. On the head is 


a cap of fine white linen, covered with lace, in the 


ſhape of a mitre, and being well ſtarched, terminates 
forward in a point. This they call panito, and never 
appear abroad without it, and a mantelet on their 
ſnoulders. The ladies, and other native whites, uſe 
this as their undreſs, and it greatly becomes them; 
for having been uſed to it from their infancy, they 
wear it with a better air. Inſtead of ſhoes, they only 
wear, both within and without doors, a kind of ſlip- 
pers, large enough only to contain the tip of their feet. 
In the houſe their whole exerciſe conſiſts in ſitting in 
their hammocks, and ſwinging themſelves for air. 

This is ſo general a cuſtom, that there is not a houſe 


without two or three, according to the number of the 


family. In theſe they pals the greateſt part of the day; 
and often men, as well as women, ſleepin them, with- 
out minding. the inconveniency of not dne = 
body at-full length. 


BoTn ſexes are obſerved t to be poſſeſſed of a arent 


deal of wit and penetration, and alſo of a genius proper 


to excel in all kinds of mechanic arts. This is parti- 
cularly conſpicuous in thoſe who apply themſelves to 
literature, and who, at a tender age, ſhew a judgment 
and perſpicuity, which, in other climates, is attained 
only by a long ſeries of years and the greateſt applica- 
tion. This happy diſpoſition and perſpicuity, conti- 


nues till they are between twenty and thirty years of 


age, after which they generally decline as faſt as they 


roſes and frequently before they arrive at that age, 


when they ſhould begin to reap the advantage of their 
ſtudies, a natural indolence checks their farther pro- 
greſs, and they forſake the ſciences, leaving the ſur- 


Prizing effects of their capacity imperfect. 


Tux Principal cauſe” of the ſhort duration of ſuch 


, Promiſing beginnings, and of the indolent turn fo of- 
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ten bend in theſe bright geniuſſes, is doubtleſs the want 
of proper objects for exerciſing their faculties, and the 
mall hopes of being preferred to any poſt anſwerable 
. Xo the pains they have taken. For as there is in this 
country, neither army nor navy, and the civil employ- 
ments very few, it is not at all ſurprizing, that the deſ- 
pair of making their fortunes, by this method, ſhould 
— their ardor for excelling in the ſciences, and 
them into idleneſs, the ſure forerunner of vice; 
— they loſe the uſe of their reaſon, and ſtille thoſe 
good principles which fired them when young and un- 
der proper ſubjection. The ſame is evident in the 
mechanic arts, in which they demonſtrate a ſurprizing 
kill in a very little time; but ſoon leave theſe alſo 
Aimperfect, without attempting to improve on the me- 
thods of their maſters. Nothing indeed is more ſur- 
prizing than the early advances of the mind in this 
country, children of two or three years of age, converſ- 
ing with a regularity and ſeriouſneſs, that is rarely ſeen 
in Europe at fix or ſeven ;- and at an age when they 
can ſcarce ſee the light, arc acquainted with all the 
depths of wickedneſs. 
+ Pax genius of the tion being more forward 
than that of the Europeans, many have been willing to 
believe that it alſo fooner decays z and that at ſixty 
years, or before, they have ations that ſolid judgment 
and penetration, ſo general among us at that time of 
life ; and it has been ſaid that their genius decays, 
1 whilſt chat of the Europeans is haſtening to its maturi- 
ty and perfection. But this is a vulgar prejudice, con- 
futed by numberleſs inſtances, and particularly, by the 
celebrated father Fr: Benito Feyjoo, Teatro critico, vol. 
iv. eſſay 6. Al Who have travelled with any atten- 
tion through theſe countries, have obſerved in the na- 
tives of every age, a permanent capacity, and uniform 
brightneſs of intellects ; if they were not of that 
wretebed number, who diſorder both their minds and 
Sodigs by cheir vices. And indeed one * 
gay an here 
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here perſons of eminent prudence and extenſive talents, 
both in the ſpeculative and practical ſciences, and who 
retain them, in all cheir vigour, to a very advanced 
N 

* is a virtue in which all the inhabitants of 
Carthagena, without exception, may be ſaid particular- * 
5 to excel; and did they not liberally exert it towards 

uropean ſtrangers, who generally come hither to ſeek 
their fortune, ſuch would often periſh with ſickneſs 
and poverty. This appears to me a ſubject of ſuch 
importance, though well known to all who have viſit- 

ed this part of the world, that I ſhall add a word or 
two on it, in order to e n thoſe, who, not con- 
tented, with perhaps a competent eſtate, in their own 
country, imagine that it is only ſetting their foot in the 
Indies, and their fortune is made. 

THrost who on board the galleons are called Puli- 
zones, as being men without employment, ſtock or re- 
commendation ; who leaving their country as fugi- 
tives, and, without licence-from the officers, come to 
ſeek their fortune i in a country, where they are utterly 
unknown; after traverſing the ſtreets till they have 
nothing left to procure them lodging or food, are re- 
duced to have recourſe to the laſt extremity, the Eran- 
ciſcan koſpital ; where they receive, in a quantity ſuf- 
ficient barely to keep them alive, a kind of pap made 
of caſava; of which, as the natives themſelves will not 
eat it, the taſte, to WIe mortals never uſed to ſuch 
food, may eaſilhy be conceived, This is their food ; 

their lodgin is the entrance of the ſquares and the 
Portico's + churches, till their good fortune throws 
them in the way of hiring themſelves to ſome trader 
going up the country, who wants a ſervant. The 

_ city, merchants, ſtanding in no need of them, diſcounte- 
nance. theſe adventurers. Affected by the difference 

of the climate, aggravated by bad food, dejected and 
tortured by the entire diſappointment of their roman- 
tic 8 they = into a thouſand evils, which can- 
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not well be repreſented ; and among others, that dif- 
temper called Chapetonada, or the diſtemper of the 
Chapetones, without any other ſuccour to fly to, than 
divine providence; for none find admittance into the 
hoſpital of St. Juan de Dios, but thoſe who are able 
to pay, and, conſequently, poverty becomes an abſo- 
lute excluſion. Now it is that the charity of theſe 
people becomes conſpicuous. The Negro and Mulat- 
to free women, moved at their deplorable condition, 
carry them to their houſes, and nurſe them with the 
3 care and affection. If any one die, they bury 
him by the charity they procure, and even cauſe maſſes 

to be ſaid for him. The general iſſue of this endear- 
ing benevolence, is, that the Chapitone, on his recovery, 
during the fervour of his gratitude, marries either his 
Negro or Mulatto benefactreſs, or one of her daugh- 
ters; and thus he becomes ſettled, but much more 
wretchedly than he could have been in his own coun- 
try, with only his own labour to ſubſiſt on. | 
Tux diſintereſtedneſs of theſe people is ſuch, that 
their compaſſion towards the Chapetones muſt not be 
imputed to the hopes of producing a marriage, it be- 
ing very common for them to refuſe ſuch offers either 
with regard to themſelves or their daughters, that their 
miſery may not be perpetual, but endeavour to find | 
them maſters whom they may attend up the country, 
to Santa Fe, Popyan, Quito, and Peru, whither their 
inclination or proſpects lead them. 

Trost who remain in the city, her pound by 
one of the above marriages, or, which is but too com- 
mon, are in another condition very dangerous to their 
future happineſs, turn Pulperos *, Canoeros, or ſuch 
like mean occupations : In all which, they are fo har- 
rafſed with labour, and their wages ſo ſmall, that therr 
| condition in their own country muſt have been miſera- 


2 be une men who i wiki of twnt; called 'in Spanih 
1 and the Canoeros, are watermen who carry goods in Piro- 
gues or Canoes. ble 
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ble indeed, if they have not reaſon to regret quitting 

The height of their enjoyment after toiling all day 
os part of the night, is to regale with bananas, a 
cake of maize or caſava, which ſerves for bread, and a 


ſlice of caſajo, or hung-beef ; without taſting wheat 


bread during the whole year. 

OTHE RS, not. a few, equally unfortunate, retire to 
4 ſmall Eſtancia, where, in a Bujio, or ſtraw-hut, 
they, live little different from beaſts, cultivating, in a 


very ſmall ſpot, ſuch vegetables as are at hand, and 


ſubſiſting on the ſale of them. | 

WIA has been obſerved with regard to the Negro 
and Mulatto women, and, which may alſo be extended 
to the other Caſts, is, as to the charitable part, appli- 
cable to all the women and whites ; who, in every 
tribe, are of a very mild and amiable diſpoſition; and 
from their natural ſoftneſs and ſympathy excel the 
men, in the practice of that Chriſtian virtue. 

AmonG the reigning cuſtoms here, ſome are very 
different from thoſe of Spain, or the moſt known parts 
of Europe. The principal of theſe are the uſe of 
brandy, chocolate, honey, ſweetmeats, and PORE 
tobacco; all which ſhall be taken notice of. 

Tas uſe of brandy is ſo common, that the moſt re- 


gular and ſober perſons, never omit drinking a glaſs 


of it every morning about eleven o'clock; alledging 
that this ſpirit ſtrengthens the ſtomach, weakened by 
copious, and conſtant perſpiration, and ſharpens the 
appetite. Hacer las once, to a take whet at eleven, | 
that 1 is, to drink a glaſs of brandy, is the common in- 
vitation. This cuſtom, not eſteemed pernicious by 
theſe people, when uſed with moderation, has degene- 
rated into vice; many being ſo fond of it, that, duping 
the whole day, they do nothing but hacer las öncè. 
Perſons of diſtinction uſe Spaniſh brandy, but the lower 
claſs and Negroes, very contentedly take up with that 
of the DT extracted from the juice of the ſugar 
1 D 3 + 145 
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cane; and thence called cane brandy, of which fort 
the conſumption is much the greateſt. 

CHocoLaTE, here known only by the name of ca- 
cao, is fo common, that there is not a Negro ſlave 
but conſtantly allows himſelf a regale of it after 
| breakfaſt; and the Negro women ſell it ready made 
about the ſtreets, at the rate of a quarter 0 a real 
(about five farthings ſterling) for a diſh. This is 


however fo far from being all cacao, that the princi- 


pal ingredient is maize; but that uſed by the better 
ſort is neat,/and worked as in Spain. This they con- 
ſtantly repeat an hour after dinner, but never uſe it 
faſting, or without eating ſomething with it. 


They alſo make great uſe of ſweetmeats ni ho- 


ney never ſo much as drinking a glaſs of water wirh- 


out previouſly eating ſome ſweetmeats. Honey is of- 


ten preferred, as the ſweeter, to conſerves or other 
ſweetmeats either wet or dry. Their ſweetmeats are 


eaten with wheat bread, which they uſe only with 
theſe and chocolate ; the honey Fey ſpread on caſava 1 


cakes, 

© Tax paſſion for ſmoaking is no leſs univerſal, pre- 
vailing among perſons of allranks' in both ſexes. The 
ladies and other white women ſmoak in their houſes, 
a decency not obſerved either by the women of the 
other Caſts, nor by the men in general who regard 


neither time nor place. The manner of uſing it is, 


by ſlender rolls compoſed of the leaves of that plant; 
and the women have a particular manner of inhaling 
the ſmoak. They put the lighted part of the roll inta 
their mouths, and there continue it a long time 
without its being quenched, or the fire incommoding 
them. A complement paid to thoſe for whom they 
profeſs an intimacy and eſteem, is, to light their to- 
por for them, and to hand them round to thoſe 
who viſit them. To refuſe the offer would be a mark 
of rudeneſs not eafily digeſted, and accordingly they 
are Try cautious 0 paying this — to — 
ut 
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but thofe whom. they previouſſy know to be uſed to 
tobacco. This cuſtom the ladies learn in their child- 
hood from their nurſes; who are Negro ſlaves; it is 


ſo common among perſons of rank, that thoſe who 


come from Europe eaſily join in it; if they intend 
to make any conſiderable ſtay in the country. _ 
Oxx of the moſt fayourite amuſements of the na- 
tives here, is a ball, or Fandango. Theſe are the 
diſtinguiſhed rejoicings on feſtivals and remarkable 


days. But while the galleons, guarda coſtas, or 


other 2 ſhips are here, they are moſt common, 
and at the ſame time conducted with the leaſt order; 
the crews of the ſhips forcing themſelves into their 


ball rooms. | Theſe diverſions in houſes of diſtinc- 


tion, are conducted in a very regular manner; they 
open with Spaniſh dances, and are ſueceeded by thoſe 
of the country, which are not without ſpirit and 
gracefulneſs. Theſe are accompanied with ſinging, 


and the parties rarely break up before day light. 


Taz Fandangos, or balls, of the populace, conſiſt 
principally in drinking brandy and wine, intermixed 
with indecent and ſcandalous; motions and geſtures; 
and theſe continual rounds of drinking ſoon give riſe 
to quarrels, which often bring on misfortunes. 
When any ſtrangers of rank viſit the city, they are 
generally at the expence of theſe balls; as the en- 
trance is free, and no want of liquor, they need give 
themſelves no concern about the want of company. 

Tarik burials and mournings are ſomething ſin- 
gular; as in this particular they endeavour. to diſ- 
play their grandeur and dignity, too often at the ex- 
pence of their tranquillity. If the deceaſed be a per- 


ſon of condition, his body is placed on a pompous 


Catafalco, erected on the principal apartment of the 
houſe, amidſt a blaze of tapers. In this manner the 
corpſe lies twenty-four hours or longer, for friends to 
viſit it at all hours; as alſo the lower claſs of women, 
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amon ious” it is a cuſtom to lament over the 
Wabern ed. 5 80 

 TrxsE women, on are ———_ dreſſed in i black, 

come in the evening, or during the night, into the a- 
partment where the corpſe lies, and having approach- 
ed it, throw themſelves on their knees, then riſe and 
extend their arms as to embrace it; after which 
they begin their lamentations, in a doleful tone, mix- 
ed with horrid cries, which always conclude with the 
'name of the deceaſed ; afterwards they begin, in the 
ſame diſagreeable vociferations, his hiſtory, rehearſing 
all his good and bad qualities, not even omitting his 


amours of any kind, and in ſo circumſtantial a nar- 


Tative, thatla general confeſſion could hardly be more 


full; at length, quite ſpent, they withdraw to a cor- 


ner of the apartment ſtored with brandy and wine, 
on which they never fail plentifully to regale them. 
ſelves. As theſe depart from the body, others ſuc- 
ceed, till they have all taken their turn. The ſame, 
afterwards, is repeated by the ſervants, ſlaves, and 
acquaintance of the family, which continues, without 
intermiſſion, during the remainder of the night; 
whence may. eaſily 5 imagined the confuſion and 
noiſe occaſioned byt this diſmal vociferous ceremony. 
Tx funeral alſo is accompanied with the like noiſy 


: laentations, and even after the corpſe is depoſited 


in the grave, the mourning is continued in the houſe 
for nine days, during which time the pacientes or 
mourners, whether men or women, never ſtir from 
the apartment, where they receive the peſanes, or 
compliments of condolence. During nine nights, 
from ſun ſet to ſun riſing, they are attended by their 


relations and intimate acquaintances; and it may be 


truly ſaid of them that they are all ſincerely forrow- 
ful; the mourners for the loſs of the deceaſed, and 
the viſitors from the uneaſineſs and fatigue of ſo un- 


: een an attendance. 23: 3 
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f Of the climate of CARTHAGEN A, and the diſeaſes 


incident to natives and foreigners. 


HE climate of Carthagena is exceſſively hot, 


for by obſervations we made on the 19th of No- 
vember 1733, by a thermometer conſtructed accord- 
ing to Mr. Reaumur, the ſpirit was elevated to 102 52, 
and in our ſeveral experiments made at different 


hours, varied only from 1024 to 1026. By experi- 
ments made the ſame year at Paris on a thermometer 


of the ſame gentleman, the ſpirit roſe on the 16th of 
July, at 3 in the afternoon, and on the roth f Auguſt 
at half an hour after 3, to 1025+, and this was the 


greateſt degree of heat felt at Paris during that year; 


conſequently the degree of heat in the hotteſt day at 


Paris, is continual at Carthagena. any 
Bur the nature of this climate chiefly diſplays it- 
ſelf from the month of May to the end of November, 


the ſeaſon they call winter; becauſe, during that time, 


there is almoſt a continual fucceſſion of thunder, rain, 


and tempeſts ; the clouds precipitating the rain with 


ſuch impetuoſity, that the ſtreets have the appearance 


of rivers, and the country of an ocean. The inha- 


| bitants make uſe of this opportunity, otherwiſe ſo 


dreadful, for filling their ciſterns; this being the 
only ſweet water they can procure. Beſides the wa- 


ter ſaved for private uſes, there are large reſervoirs 
on the baſtions, that the town may not be reduced to 
the ſhocking conſequence of wanting water. There 
are indeed wells in moſt houſes; but the water be- 


ing thick and brackiſh is not fit to drink, but ſerves 


— 


[2 


From the middle of December to the end of April, 


the rains ceaſe, and the weather becomes agreeable, 


— 
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the heat being ſomething abated by the N. E. winds 
which then ſet in; This ſeaſon they call ſummer, 
beſides which, there is another called the little ſum- 
mer of St. John, as, about the feſtival of that faint, 
the rains are intermitted, and refreſhing gales begin 
to blow, and continue about a month. 


Tux invariable continuance, of ſuch. great heats, 


without any ſenſible difference between -night and 


day, occaſions ſuch profuſe. perſpiration in the body, 


that the wan and livid complexion of the inhabitants, 
would make a ſtranger ſuſpect they were juſt recover- 
ed from ſome terrible diſtemper. Their actions are 
conformable to their colour; in all their motions 
there is ſomething relax and ſluggyh ; it even affects 
their ſpeech, which is ſoft and flow, and their words 
generally broken. But notwithſtanding all theſe ap- 
_ Pearances of ſickneſs and debility, they enjoy a good 
ſtate. of health. Strangefs from Eufope retain their 
ſtrength and ruddy colour poſſibly for three or four 
months; but afterwards both ſuffer ſuch decays from 
the exceſſive perſpiration, that theſe new comers are 
no longer to be diſtinguiſhed by their countenances 
from the old inhabitants. Young perſons are gene- 
rally moſt affected by the climate, which ſpares the 
more aged, who preſerve their vivid countenance, 
and ſo confirmed a ſtate of health as even to reach 
their 80th year and upwards; this is common among 
all the claſſes of inhabita ness ꝑ 
Tux ſingularity of the climate, in all probability, 
, occaſions the ſingularity of ſome of the diſtempers 
which here affect the human race; and theſe may be 
conſidered in two different lights; one, as only attack- 
ing the Europeans newly landed, and the other, as 
common both to Creoles and Chapitones. | 


ITnosx of the firſt kind, are, in the country, com- 
. monly called Chapatonadas, alluding to the name 
ſo very deleterious, that they carry off a multitude of 
= people, 
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people, and extremely thin the crews of European 
ſhips ; but they ſeldom laſt above three or four days, 
1 n time the patient is either dead or out of dan- 
The nature of this diſtemper is but little known, 
Rahe cauſed in ſome perſons by cold, and in others 
by indigeſtions; it ſoon brings on the vomito prieto, or 
black vomit, which is the fatal ſymptom ; ; very few 
being ever known to recover. Some, when the vomit 
attacks them, are ſeized with ſuch a delirium, that, were 
they not tied down, they would tear themſelyes to pieces, 
and thus expire in the midſt of their furious paroxyſms. 
It is remarkable that only the new.comers from Eu- 
rope are ſubject to this Aſternper, and that the natives 
and thoſe who have lived ſome time here, are never af- 
fected by it; but enjoy an uninterrupted ſtate of health, 
amidſt the dreadfu havock it makes among others. 
It is alſo obſeryed to rage more among che common 
ſeamen, than xhoſe who have been able to live on more 
wholeſome food; from whence ſalt meat has been 
conſidered as pernicious in bringing on this diſtemper, 
and that the humours it produces, together with the 
labour and hardſhips of the ſeamen, incline their blood 
to putrifaction, and from this putrifaction, the vomito 
prieto is ſuppoſed to have its origin. Not that the 
ſailors are its only victims, for even paſſengers, who 
poſſibly have not taſted any falt meat during the voy- 
age, often feel its effects. Another remarkable cir- 
cumſtance is, that perſons who have been once in this 


climate, are never after, upon their return again, ſub- 


ject to this diſtemper ; ; but enjoy the ſame ſtate. of 
health with the natives, even though they do not lead 
the moſt temperate lives, 
Tux inveſtigation of the cauſe of this ſtrange dif: 
temper. has exerciſed the attention of all the ſurgeons 
in the galleons, as well as the phyſicians of the coun- 
try; and the reſult of their reſearches is, that they im- 
Por it to the food, labour, and hardſhips, of the ſeamen, 
oubtleſs theſe are collateral cauſes ; but the principal 


queſtion 
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queſtion is, why perſons exempt from thoſe inconve- 
niences, frequently die of the diſtemper ? Unhappily, 
after all the experiments that have been made, no good 
method of treatment has been diſcovered ; no ſpecific 
for curing it, nor preſervative againſt it. The ſymp- 
toms are ſo yague, as ſometimes not to be diſtinguiſhed 
from thoſe of ſlight indiſpoſitions ; and though the 
vomit be the determinate ſymptom, the fever preced- 
ing it, is obſerved to be very oppreſſive and extremely 
affecting to the head. | 5 
TEIs diſtemper does not declare itſelf immediately 
after the arrival of the European ſhips in the bay, nor 
has it been long known here; for what was formerly 
called Chapetonadas, were only indigeſtions, which, 
though always dangerous in theſe climates, were, with 
little difficulty, cured by remedies prepared by the wo- 
men of the country, and which are ſtill uſed with ſuc- 
ceſs, eſpecially if taken in the beginning. The ſhips 
afterwards going to Porto Bello, were there firſt attack- 
ed by this terrible diſeaſe, which has always been at- 
tributed to the inclemency of the climate, and the fa- 
tigue of the ſeamen, in unloading the ſhips, and draw- 
ing the goods during the fair. ee ee ee 
Tux vomito prieto was unknown at Carthagena and 
All along the coaſt, till the years 1729, and 1730. 
In 1729 Don Domingo Juſtiniani, commodore of the 
guarda coaſts, loſt ſo conſiderable a part of his ſhip's 
companies at Santa Martha, that the ſurvivors were 
ſtruck with aſtoniſhment and horror, at the havock 
made among their comrades. In 1730, when the 
galleons under Don Manuel Lopez Pintado, came to 
Carthagena, the ſeamen were ſeized with the ſame 
dreadful mortality, and ſo ſudden were the attacks of 
the diſeaſe, that perſons walking about one day, were 
the next carried to their graves. 55 
Tux inhabitants of Carthagena, together with thoſe 
in the whole extent of its government, are very ſubject 
to the mal de San Lazaro, or leproſy, which ſeems ſtill 
FF 
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to gain ground. Some phyſicians attribute the pre- 
valence of it to pork, which is here a very common 
food; but it may be objected that in other countries, 
where this fleſh is as frequently eaten, no ſuch effects 
are ſeen, whence it evidently appears, that ſome latent 
quality of the climate muſt alfo contribute to it. In 
order to ſtop the contagion of this diſtemper, there is, 
without the city, an hoſpital called San Lazaro, nor far 
from the hill on which is a caſtle of the fame name. In 
this hoſpital all perſons of both ſexes labouring under 
this diſtemper are confined, without any diſtinction to 
age, or rank; and, if any N to go, they are forcibly 
carried thither. But here the diſtemper increaſes 
among themſelves, they being permitted to intermarry, 
by which means it is rendered perpetual. Beſides, their 
ho lowance being here too ſcanty to ſubſiſt on, they are 
permitted to beg! in the city ; and from their intercourſe 
ealth, the number of lepers never de- 
creaſes ;' and is at preſent ſo conſiderable, that their 


| hoſpital reſembles a little town. Every perſon at his 


entering this ſtructure, where he is to continue during 
life, builds a cottage called in the country bujio, pro- 
portional to his ability, where he lives, in the ſame 
manner as before in his houſe, the prohibition of not 
going beyond the limits preſcribed him, unleſs to aſk 
alms in the city, only excepted. The ground on which 
the hoſpital ſtands is ſurrounded by a wall, and has 


only one gate, and that always carefully arded. 


"AmipsT all the inconveniences atten ing this diſ- 


temper, they live a long time under it, and Tome even 


attain to an advanced age. It alſo greatly increaſes 
the natural deſire of coition, and intercourſe of the 
ſexes; ſo that to avoid the diſorders which would reſult 
from indulging this paſſion, now almoſt impoſlible to 
be controuleg, 1 they are permitted to marry. 

Ir the leprofy be common and contageous in this 
climate, the itch and harpes are equally fo, eſpecially 
among Europeans, who are not ſeaſoned to the'chmare;. 

and, | 


and, if neglected. in the beginning, it is dangerous to 
attempt a cure, when cuſtom has render ed them natu- 
ral. The remedy againſt them, in; the firſt ſtage, 1s a 
kind of earth called maquimaqui, found in the neigh- 
bourhood of Carthagena, and, on the account of this 
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virtue, exported to other parts. 
-: AnorHs, very Gogular diſtemper, though. not fh 
common, is the culebrilla, or little ſnake, being, as the 
moſt {kilful. think, a tumour cauſed by certain malig- 
nant humours, ſettled. longitudinally between the mem: 
brane. of the ſkin, and daily increaſing in length, till 
the ſwelling quite ſurrounds the part affected, which is 
uſually, the arm, thigh, and leg; though ſometimes it 
has. been known to.. ſpread. itſelf all over theſe parts. 
The external indications of it are a round inflamed 
tumour, of the thickneſs of a quarter of an inch, at- 
dended with a ſlight, pain, but not vehement, and 2 
numbneſs of the part, which often terminates in a mor- 
tification. The natives are very ſkilful in removing 
it by the following proceſs. They firſt examine where, 

(according to their phraſe) the head is, to which they 
apply a ſmall ſuppurative plaiſter, and gently foment 
the whole tumour with oil. The next day the. {kin 
under the plaiſter is found divided, and through the 

orafice appears a kind of white fibre, about the ſize of 
a coarſe ſewing thread; and this, according to them, 
is the culebrilla's head, which they carefully faſten te 
a thread of ſilk, and wind the other end of it about z 
card, rolled up like a cylinder. After this they repeat 
the fomentation with oil, and the following day con- 
tinue to wind about the cylindric card the part of this 
{mall fibre which appears in ſight... Thus they pro- 
.ceed till the whole is extracted, and the patient entirely 
cured. During this operation their chief care is not 
to break the culebrilla; becauſe, they ſay, it would 
then cauſe a humour to ſpread through the body, and 
produce a great quantity of ſuch little ſnakes, as they 
will have them to be, whence the cure would become 
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extremely difficult. It is a current notion among 
them, that when it has, for want of care in the be- 
ginning, compleated the circle, and, according to 
them, joined its head with its tail, the diſeaſe gene- 
rally proves fatal. But this is very ſeldom the caſe, the 
pain warning the patient immediately to apply a re- 
medy, which ſhould be accompanied with emollients 
tor dilpering the bumouſ᷑ t. 
Tus people firmly believe it to be a real cule- 
brilla or ſmall ſaake, and accordingly have called it by 
that name. At its firſt appearance, a {mall ſlow mo- 
tion may indeed be perceived; but this is ſoon over, 
and poſſibly proceeds from the compreſſion or 
extenſion 5 the nervous fibres which compoſe it, 
without its having any animal life. I do not, how- 
ever, pretend to determine abſolutely on this point. 

BEs Es theſe, another diſtemper common in this 
country is the ſpaſm or, convulſion, which always 
proves mortal, ſeldom comes alone. And of this I 
ſhall ſpeak when I deſcribe other parts of America, 


| here it is equally dangerous, and more common. 
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innate ſloth and indolence, not 
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Deſeription of the country, and of the trees and 
vegetables in the neighbourhood of Carthagena. 
Woll & 10 Dig wk int Doo 277 5 ls Jo bn 1 

INH E country about Carthagena is ſo Iuxuriant, 
1 that it is impoſſible to view, without admira- 
tion, the rich and perpetual verdure of the woods, 


and plants it naturally produces. But theſe are ad- 


vantages of which the natives 2 little uſe, their 

| nd de, not allowing them to cul- 
uyate the gifts of nature, hich ſeem to have been 
dealt out with a laviſh. hand. The interwoven 
branches of the . trees form a ſhelter impenctrable 
boch zo heat apd ght. 
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Tur trees here are large and lofty, their variety 
admirable, and entirely different from thoſe of Europe. 
The principal of theſe for dimenſions, are the caobo, 
or acajou, the cedar, the maria, and the balſam tree, 
Of the firſt are made the canoes and champanes uſed 
for fiſhing, and the coaſt and river trade, within the 
Juriſdiction of this government. Theſe trees pro- 
duce no eatable fruit; but their wood is compact, 
_ Fragrant, and beautiful. The cedar is of two kinds, 
White and reddiſh ; but the laſt moſt efteemed. The 
maria and the balſam trees, beſides the uſefulneſs of 


their timber, diſtil thoſe admirable balſams called ma- 


ria oil, and balſam of Tolu, fo called from a village 
in the fleighlbourhood, of which it is found in the 
greateſt quantity, and of a peculiar excellency. © © 
BeS1Des theſe trees here are alſo the tamarind, the 


_  medlar, the ſapote, the papayo, the guayabo, the 


cannafiſtolo, or caſſia, the palm, the manzanillo, and 
ſeveral others, moſt of them producing a wholſome 
and palatable fruit, with a durable and variegated 
wood. The manzanillo is particularly remarkable; 
its name is derived from the Spaniſh word manzana, 
an apple, which the fruit of this tree exactly reſem- 
bles in ſhape, colour, and flavour; but contains, un- 
der this beautiful appearance, ſuch a ſubtle poiſon, 
that its effects are perceived before it is taſted. The 
tree is large, and its branches form near the top a 
kind of crown; its wood hard, and of a yellowiſh 
tinct. On being cut iſſues out a white juice, but 
not unlike that of the fig- tree, leſs white and of a 
thinner conſiſtence; but equally poiſonous with the 
fruit itſelf; for if any happens to drop on any part of 
the fleſh, it immediztely cauſes an ulcer and infla- 
mation, and unleſs ſpeedy application be uſed, 


_ © Toon ſpreads through all the other parts of the body; 


ſo that it is neceſſary after felling it to leave it till 
thoroughly dried, in order to its being worked with- 
out danger; and then appears the beauty of this 
OILS 4 * | wood, 
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wood, which is exquiſitely variegated and veined like 
marble on its yellow ground. Upon taſting its fruit, 
the body immediately ſwells, till the violence of the 
poiſon, wanting ſufficient 'room, burſts it ; as has been 
too fully confirmed by ſeveral melancholy inſtances of 
European failors who have been ſent on ſhore to cut 
wood. The ſame unhappy conſequence alſo attended 
great numbers of Spaniards at the conqueſt of theſe 
countries, till, according to Herrera, common oil was 
found to be the powerful antidote to this ſubtle poiſon. 
Bur ſuch is the malignity of the manzanillo, that 
if a perſon happens to ſleep under itthe is ſoon awaked, 
and finds his body ſwelled almoſt as much as if he had 
actually eat the fruit; and continues in great danger 
and tortures, till relieved by repeated anointings and 
the uſe of cooling draughts. The very beaſts them- 
ſelves, by their natural inſtinct, are ſo far from eating 
its fruit, that they never approach the tree. | 
Tre palm-trees, riſing with their tufted heads above 
the branches of the others, form a grand perſpective 
on the mountains. Theſe, notwithſtanding the diffe- 
rence is ſcarce perceivable, are really of different kinds, 
as is evident from the diverſity of their fruit. They 
diſtinguiſh four principal ſpecies, the firſt produce coco; 
the ſecond dates, of a very pleaſant taſte; the third 
called palma- real, whoſe fruit, though of the ſame 
figure, but ſomething leſs than the date, is not at all 
vga but has a very diſagreeable taſte ; and the 
urth, which they call corozo, has a fruit larger than 
dates, of an exquiſite taſte ; and proper for making 
cooling and wholſome draughts. The palmitos or 
branches of the palmazreal, are agreeably taſted, and 
ſo large as frequently to weigh from two to three 
arrobas. The other ſpecies alſo produce them, but 
neither in ſuch plenty, nor ſo ſucculent. Palm-wine 
1 alſo extracted from all the four; but that from the 
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alma-real, and cofozo is much the beſt. The man- 
pe r of making i it, is either by cutting down the palm- 
tree, or boring a hole in the trunk, in which is placed 
a tap, with a veſſel under it for receiving the liquor, 
hich, after five or fix day's fermentation, becomes fit 
25 drinking. The colour of it is whitiſh ; the taſte 
racy : It bears a greater head than beer, and is of a 
very ine briating quality. The natives however, reck- 
on it cooling, and it is the favourite liquor of the In- 
dians and egroes. The ghaiacum and ebony-trees 
are equally common and their hardneſs almoſt equal 
to that of iron. Theſe ſpecies of woods are ſometimes 
carried into Spain, where they are greatly eſteemed, 

but here they are diſregarded from their great plenty. 
AMONG. 7h variety of vegetables which grow un- 
der the ſhade of the trees, and along the ſunny borders 
of the woods, the moſt common is the ſenſitive ; which 
alone, were other proofs wanting, ſufficiently demon- 
ſtrates the ſenſibility of plants; for, on touching one of 
its leaves, all thoſe on the fame branch, immediately 
cloſe againſt each other, ſo ſuddenly, as if all the ſprings 
had waited that inſtant, in order to act at the fame 
time. After a ſhort interval they begin gradually to 
open and ſeparate from each other, till they are entire 
ly expanded. The ſenſitive is a, ſmall plant about a 
oot and a half or two feet in height, with a ſlender 
Era, and the branches proportionalty weak and ten- 
The leaves are long and ſtand fo cloſe together, 
— all on one branch may be conſidered as a ſingle 
leaf four or five inches in length, and ten lines in 
breadth; which being ſubdivided into the other ftill 
_ tmaller, forms ; in each of them, the true leaf, which is 
about four or five lines in length, and not quite one in 
breadth. On touching one of theſe ſmall leaves, all of 

them immediately quit their horizontal poſition, a 

fly into a perpendicular direction, cloſing their inward 
. ſo that thoſe, which before this ſenſitive 
motion made two leaves, now ſeem as but one. The 

vulgar 
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vulgar name of this plant at Carthagena being impro- 
per to be mentioned here we ſhall omit it; in other 
parts it is more decently called la vergonzoſa, the baſh» 
ful, and la doncella, the maiden. The common peo- 
ple imagine that this effect is cauſed by pronouncing 
its name at the inſtant” of the touch, and arè amaz 
that a plant ſhould have the wiſdom of ſhewing its obe- 
dience to what was ordered, or that it was too much afs 
fected by the injury offered it to conceal its reſentment. 
Wr afterwards meet with this plant at Guayaquil, 
where the climate ſeems to be better adapted to it than 
that of Carthagena, for it is not only more common, 
but grows to three or four feet in heighth, the leaves 
and every part in proportion. e 
Ix the woods about Carthagena are found a great 


quantity of bejucos of a different magnitude, figure 


eh known on account of its fruit called habil=- © 
la de Carthagena, the bean of Carthagena. It is about 
an inch broad, and nine lines in length, flat and in the 


ſhape of a heart. The ſhell, though thin, is hard, and 
on the outſide ſcabrous. It contains a kernel reſemb- 
ling an almond, but leſs white, and extremely bitter. 
This is one of the moſt effectual antidotes known in 
that country againſt the bites of vipers and ſerpents; 
for a little of it being eaten immediately after the bite, 
it preſently ſtops the effects of the poiſon ; and accord 
ingly all who frequent the woods, either for felling 
trees or hunting, never fail to eat a little of this habil- 
la faſting, and repair to their work without any ap- 


prehenſion. I was informed by an European, Wũo 
was a famous hunter, and alſo by ſeveral other per- 


ſons worthy of credit, that with this precaution, if any 


one happened to be bit by a ſerpent, it was attended 
with no manner of ill conſequence. The natives tell 


you, that this habilla being hot in the highelt degree; 
much of it cannot be eaten, that the common doſe of 

it is leſs than the fourth part of a kernel, and that no 
Savin 1 Wa | hot 
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and colour, and ſome of the ſtems flat. One ſpecies is 
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hot liquor, as wine, brandy, &c. muſt be drank imme- 
diately after taking it. In this caſe they, doubtleſs, de- 
rive their knowledge from experience. This valuable 
habilla is alſo known in other parts of America near 
Carthagena, and goes every where by its name, as be- 


ing the peculiar product of its juriſdiction. 


* 2 —— 
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of the beaſts, Birdb, reptiles and inſects in the terri- 
1 .» "fortes of Carthagena. . 


— 


F R OM the trees and plants in this j uriſdiction, we 
P *- ſhall proceed to the different kinds of animals; 
ſome of which are tame for the uſe and pleaſure of its 


inhabitants ;. others wild, and of ſuch different quali- 
ties and kinds, as wonderfully difplay the diverſity 


which the author of nature has ſhewn in the multitude 


of his works. The quadrupeds and reptiles frequent 


the dry and deſert places, and fre diſtinguiſhed by an 
endleſs variety of ſpots, whilſt the vivid plumage of the 
feathered race glows with exquiſite, beauty; and the 


brilliant ſcales of another kind conceal the moſt active 


ions. 


Z 


Tax only tame eatable animals are the cow and the 


| Hog, of. which there. are great plenty. The beef, tho 


not abſolutely bad, cannot be ſaid to be palatable. 


The conſtant heat of the climate preventing the beaſts 


from fattening, deprives their fleſh of that ſucculency 
it would otherwiſe have acquired: the pork is delicate, 


+ and allowed not only to be the beſt in all America, 


but even to exceed any in Europe. This, which is 


the uſual food of Europeans ahd Creoles 842 2 


na, beſides its palatableneſs, is alſo looked upon to 

ſo wholſome, that even ſick perſons are allowed it pre- 
ferably to poultry, which is here very good and in 
great abundance. on Pies ROY Bhs #4 0 
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I mvsT not omit a ſingular ſtratagem practiſed here 
for taking wild geeſe, the extream cheapneſs of which 
naturally inclined us to aſk how they caught them in 
ſuch quantities ; in anſwer to our queſtion we received 
the following account. Near Carthagena, to the eaſt- 


ward of Monte de la Popa, is a large lake called la 
Cienega de Teſcas, abounding with fiſh, but reckoned 


unwholſome. The water of thisJake, communicating 
with the ſea, is falt; but without increaſe or decreaſe, 


the difference of the tides here being inſignificant. 
Every evening vaſt flights of geeſe retire hither from 


all the neighbouring countries, as their natural place of 
reſt during the night. The perſons who catch theſe 
birds, throw into the lake about 15 or 20 large calabaſh- 


es, which they call totumos, and the geeſe being ac- 


cuſtomed to {ee theſe calabaſhes floating on the water, 


never avoid them. In three or four days the perſons 


return early in the morning to the lake, with another 
calabaſh, having holes in it for ſeeing and breathing. 


i \Fhis calabaſh he places on his head, and walks in the 


water, with only the calibaſh Above the farface. In 
this manner, With all poſſible ſtillneſs, he moves to- 
wards the geeſe, pulling them under water 5 one 
e and then ſeizing them with the other. When 
he Has thus taken as many as he is able to carry, he 
returns towards the ſhore, and delivers them to his 
companion, who waits for him at a certain diſtance in 
the water. This done he fene ws his ſport, either till 


he has taken as many as he deſires, or the birds begin | 


to diſperſe themſelves over the country. ſen 
Ornex perſons make it their buſineſs to procure | 


* difSetit kinds of game, as deer, rabbits, and wild 


_ boars, called here fajones ; but theſe ate eaten only by. 


=. the country Negroes and Indians, except the rabbits 
- which meet with a good market in the city. 


Tux wild beaſts are alſo of various kinds, as tigers, 
which make a greit havock, not only among the cat- 
le, but among 5 the human ſpecies. Their ſkin is very 

W 
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beautiful, and ſome are as large as little horſes. Here 


are alſo leopards, foxes, armadillos, a kind of ſcaly 
lizard ; ardillas, or ſquirrels, and many others; beſides 


innumerable kinds of monkeys living in the woods, 
ſome remarkable for their ſize, and others for their co- 


lour, The artifice generally obſerved by the fox, in 


— 
5 


defending itſelf againſt dogs or other animals, by whom 


it is purſued, by voiding its urine on its own tail and 
ſprinkling it on them, effectually here anſwers the in- 


tention, the ſmell of it being ſo ſtrong and fetid, that 


it throws the dogs into diſorder, and by that means the 


fox eſcapes, The ſtench of this urine is ſo great that 
it may be ſmelt a quarter of a league from the place; 


and very [often for half an hour after. The fox here 


is not much bigger than a large cat; but delicately 


ſhaped ; has a very fine coat, and of a cinnamon colour; 


but no large bruſh on its tail. The hair hawever is, 
ſpungy, and forms a bunch proper for the above men- 
tioned method of defence. 5-2 1408 ts © 
- NarTurg, which has furniſhed, the fox with ſuch 


* 


an effectual defence, has not forgot the armadillo, the 


. 


x 


48) 


name of which partly deſeribes t. The ſize of it is 


about that of a common rabbit, though of a very dif- 


ferent ſhape; the ſnout, legs and tail, reſembling thoſe 


of a pig. His whole body is covered with a ſtrong 


ſhell, which anſwering exactly every where to the ir- 


regularities of its ſtructure, protects it from the inſults 


«4 
— 4 1 
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of other animals, without affecting its activity. Be- 


ſides this he has another, as a helmet, connected by a 


is every way ſafe. | 


" 


E ee 4 -, 
„ Tuxsz ſhells are variegated with ſeveral natural re- 


lievos, as it were, in chiaro oſcuro, fo that they are at 


once his defence, and a beautiful ornament. The 


- 


egroes and Indians who eat its fleſh, give a high | 


. 


| 2+ UP | 
_ Amone the monkeys of this country, the moſt com- 
mon are the micos, which are alſo the ſmalleſt. They 


are 


. 
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are generally about the ſize of a cat, of a brownifh »_ 


colour; and too well known to need any further de- 
ſcription. The larger kind, which are leſs known, I 
ſhall deſcribe j in another place. 
Tur birds ſeen in this hot climate, are ſo numerous, 
that it is impoſſible to give a diſtinct repreſentation of 
them ; particularly of the beauty and brilliancy of their 
various plumage. The cries and croakings of ſome, 
mixed with the warblings of others, diſturb the plea- 
ſure, which would flow from the melody of the latter, 
and render it impoſſible to diſtinguiſh the different 
cries of the former; and yet in this inſtance we may 
obſerve the wiſdom of nature in diſtributing her fa- 
vours; the plumage of thoſe birds being the moſt 
| beautiful, whoſe croakings are the moſt offenſive ; \ 
while, on the other hand, thoſe, whoſe appearance has 
nothing remarkable, excel in the ſweetneſs of their 
notes. This is particularly evident in the guacamayo, 
the beauty and luſtre of whoſe colours are abſolutely 
inimitable by painting; and yet there is not a more 
ſhrill and diſagreeable ſound than the noiſe it makes: 
this is in a 6 081 meaſure common to all other birs, 


$5 


Bur of all the en act, among the feathered 
race, nothing is more remarkable than the bill of the 
tulcan, or preacher: This bird is about the ſize of a 
common pigeon, but its legs much larger; its tail is 
ſhort, and its plumage of a dark colour but ſpotted 

with blue, Pur le, yellow, and other colours ; which 

have a ben ul effect on the dark ground. Its head 
is beyond all proportion to its body, but otherwiſe he 
would not be able to ſupport his bill, which, from the 
root to the point, 1s at leaſt fix or eight inches, and the 
upper mandible 72 at its root, a baſe of at leaſt an 
mm wa. a half, of a triangular figure, whoſe apex is at 
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the point of the bill. The two lateral ſuperficies form 
a kind of elevation on the upper part; and the third 
receives the lower mandible, which cloſes with the 
upper through the whole length; ſo that the two parts 
are every where perfectly equal, and from their root 
narrows inſenſibly, till near the top, where it ſuddenly 
becomes incurvated, and terminates in a ſtrong and 
ſharp point. The tongue is formed like a feather, and 
of a deep red colour, like the whole inſide of its 
mouth. The bill is variegated with all thoſe bright 
colours, which adorn the plumage of other birds. At 
the baſe, and alſo at the convexity, it is generally of a 
light yellow, forming a kind of ribband half an inch 
in breadth. The reſt is of a fine deep purple, except 
two ſtreaks near the root, of a rich ſcarlet, at an inch 
diſtant from each other. The inward fleſhy parts, 
which touch when the bill is cloſed, are furniſhed with 
teeth, which form the ſurface of its two ſerrated mar- 
dibles. The name of preacher has been given to this 
bird from its cuſtom of perching on the top of a tree 
above his companions, while they are aſleep, and mak- 
ing a noiſe reſembling ill-articulated ſounds, moving 
his head to the right and left, in order to keep off 
the birds of prey from ſeizing on the others. They 
are eaſily rendered ſo very tame as to run about in 
houſes, and come when called. Their uſual food is 
fruit, but the tame eat other things, and in general 
whatever is given them. ee * 


To deſcribe all the other extraordinary birds would 
engage me in a prolixity of little entertainment or uſe; 
but I hope a word or two on the gallinazos, will be 
excuſed. This bird is aboùt the ſize of a pea- hen, but 
the neck and head ſomething larger. From the crop 
to the baſe of the bill, inſtead of feathers, it has a 
wrinkled glandulous, and rough ſkin, covered with 
| ſmall warts and tubercles. Its feathers are black, 
which is alſo the colour of this ſkin, but uſually with 
ſomething of a browniſh tinct. Its bill is well prö- 
ws 5 X © Portioned, 
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! portioned, ſtrong, and a little crooked. They are ſo 
numerous and tame in the city, that it is not uncom- 
mon to ſee the ridges of the houſes covered with them. 

They are alſo very ſerviceable, for they clean the city 
from all kinds of filth and ordure, greedily devouring 
any dead animal, and, when theſe are wanting, ſeek 
other filth. They have ſo quick a ſcent, that they will 
ſmell at the diſtance of three or four leagues, a dead 
carcaſe, and never leave it till they have entirely re- 
duced it to a ſkeleton. The infinite number of theſe 


birds found in ſuch hot climates, is an excellent pro- 


viſion of nature, as otherwiſe, the putrefaction cauſed 


by the conſtant and exceſſive heat, would render the 


air inſupportable to human life. At firſt they fly 
heavily, but afterwards dart up out of ſight. On the 
ground they hop along with a kind of torpor, tho? 
their legs are ſtrong and well proportioned. - They 
have three toes forward turning inwards, and one in 
the inſide, turned a little backwards; ; ſo that the feet 
interferin 5 they cannot walk with any agility, but are 


| op to hop or ſkip. Each toe has a. long and 
claw: 

Wren the gallinazos find no food in the city, their 
hunger drives them into the country among the beaſts 


1n the paſtures, and on ſeeing any one with a ſore on 


the back, they immediately alight on it, and attack the 
part affected. It is in vain for the poor beaſt to en- 


dieavour to free itſelf from theſe devourers, either by 
| rowling on the ground or hideous cries ; for they never 
quit their hold, but with their bills ſo widen the wound 


that the creature ſoon expires. 
THERE is another kind of gallinazos, ſomewhat 


larger than theſe, only to be met with in the country. 


In ſome of theſe the head and part of the neck are 


White, in ſome red, and in others a mixture of both 
| theſe colours. A little above the beginning of the 
crop they have a ruff of white feathers. Theſe are 

Equally fierce and carnivorous with the former; and 


4 
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called Fe: gk of the gallinazos; probably becauſe the 
number of them is but few, and it is obſerved, that when 
one of theſe has faſtened on a dead beaſt, none of the 
- others approach till he has eaten the eyes, with which 
he generally begins, and is gone to anogugr part, when 
they all flock to the play. 
Bars are very common all over the cohntr x; but 
Carthagena is infeſted with ſuch multitudes of . 
chat after ſun-ſet, when they begin to fly, they m 
without any hyperbole, be ſaid to cover the ſtroets 
clouds. They are the moſt dextrous bleeders both 2 
men and cattle; for the inhabitants being obliged, by 
the exceſſive heats, to leave open the doors and windows 
of the chambers where they ſleep, the bats get in, and 
if they happen to find the foot of any one bare, they 
inſinuate their tooth into a vein, with all the art of the 
moſt expert ſurgeon, ſucking the blood till they are 
ſatiated and withdraw their tooth; after which the 
blood flows out at the orifice. I have been aſſured, by 
perſons of the ſtricteſt veracity, that ſuch an accident 
has happened to them; and that had they not provi- 
dentially awaked ſoon, their ſleep would have — their 
"paſſage! into eternity; they having loſt ſo large a 
quantity of blood, as hardly to be able to bind up the 
= F orifice. The wil why the puncture is not felt, is 
;  »(beſides the great precaution with which it is made) 
attributed to the gentle and refreſhing agitation of the 
air by the bat's wings, hindering the perſon from feel- 
ing this ſlight puncture by throwing him into a deeper 
ſleep. Nearly the ſame thing happens to horſes, mules, 
and aſſes; but beaſts of a thick and hard {kin are os | 

- expoſed to this inconveniency. 

Wr ſhall next proceed to the inſets and reptiles, i in 
which nature has no leſs diſplayed its infinite power. 
The great number of them is not only an inconvenience 
to the inhabitants, but health and even life itſelf often 

ſuffers from the malignity of their poiſon. The prin 

f cipal are Ge ſnakes, the cientopies, the ſcorpions, and 
23 the 
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the ſpiders; of all which there are different Kings, and 
their poiſons of different activity. 

Ox the ſnakes the moſt common, and at hs fams 
time the moſt poiſonous are the corales, or coral ſnakes, 
the caſcabeles, or rattle ſnakes, and the culebras de be- 
juco. The firſt are generally between four and five 
feet in length, and an inch in diameter. They make 
a very beautiful appearance, their ſkin being all over 
variegated with a vivid crimſom, yellow and green. 
The head is flat and long, like that of the European 

viper. Each mandible is furniſhed with 'a row 'of 
pointed teeth, through which, during the bite, they-in- 
ſinuate the poiſon; the perſon bit, immediately ſwells 
to ſuch a degree, that the blood guſhes out, though all 
the organs of ſenſe, and even the coats of the veins at 
the extremities of the fingers burſt, ſo that he ſoon ex- 
pires. The caſcabel or rattle- Anale, ſeldom exceeds 
two feet, or two feet and a half in length; though 
there are ſome of another ſpecies, which are three and 
2 half. Its colour is brown, variegated with deeper 
ſhades of the ſame tinct; at the end of its tail is the 
caſcabel or rattle, in the form of a garvanzo or French- 
bean pod, when dried on the plant, and like that has 
five or ſix diviſions, in each of which are ſeveral ſmall 
round bones; theſe, at every motion of the ſnake, 
rattle, and from thence give riſe to its name. Thus 
nature, which has painted the coral ſnake, with ſuch 
ſhining colours, that it may be perceived at a diſtance, 
has formed the latter in ſuch a manner, that, as its 
colours render it difficult to diſtinguiſh it from the 
ground, the rattle might give notice of its approach. 

Tur culehras de bejuco, which are very numerous, 
have their name from their colour and ſhape reſembling 
the branches gf the bejuto, and as they hang down 
from that plant, appear as real parts of the bejuco, till 

a too near approach unhappily diſcovers the miſtake; 
and though their poiſon be not ſo very active as that 
of che others, © without a ſpeedy application, of ſome 


ſpecific, 
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158. it proves mortal. Theſe remedies are perfect- 
ly known to the Negroes, Mulattos, and Indians fre- 
quenting the woods, and called curanderos. But the 
ſafeſt antidote is the habilla, already mentioned. 

Ix is not however often that theſe dangerous ſerpents 
bite any one, unleſs, from inadvertence or deſign, he 
has been the aggreſſor. Beſides, they are ſo far from 
having any extraordinary agility, that they are remark - 
ably torpid, and, as it were, half dead; ſo that were it 

not for their motion in retiring to hide themſelves 
— 5 the leaves, it would be difficult to determine 
whether they were dead or alive. 

TERRE are few parts of Europe which do not 
duce the cientopes or ſcolopendra; but at Carthagena 
they not only ſwarm, but are of a monſtrous ſize, and 


the more dangerous, as breeding more common in the 


houſes than in the fields. They are genetally a yard 
in length, and ſome a yard and a quarter, the breadth 
about five inches, more or leſs, according to the length. 

Their figure is nearly circular, the back and ſides co- 
vered with hard ſcales, of a muſk colour, tinged: with 
red ; but theſe ſcales are ſo articulated, as not in the 
leaſt to impede their motion, and at the ſame time ſo 
ſtrong as to defend them againſt any blaw ; ſo that 
the head is the only place where you can ſtrike them 
to any purpoſe. They are alſo very nimble, and their 
bite, without timely application, proves mortal; nor 


is che patient free from conſiderable 28 till che 


medicine has deſtroyed the malignity of ghe poiſon. - 
Tux alacranes, or ſcorpions, are not leſs common, 
and of different kinds, as black, red, muſk colour, and 
ſome yellow. The firſt generally br in dry rotten 
wobd;: and others in the corners of hguſes, in. cloſets 
and eupboards. They are of different TL the largeſt 
abut three inches long, excluſive of The 
ting alſog of ſome is leſs dangerous ny. that of 
others/4irhati-of the black is reckoned the moſt. ma- 
Ughant; though _— care prevents” is bing fatal. 
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The ſtings of the other kinds are productive of fevers, 
numbneſſes in the hands and feet, forehead, ears, noſe and 
lips, tumors in the tongue, and dimneſs of ſight; theſe 
diſorders laſt generally twenty-four or forty-eight hours, 
when, by degrees, the patient recovers. The natives 
imagine, that a ſcorpion falling into- the water purifies 
it, and therefore drink it without any examination. 
They are ſo accuſtomed to theſe inſets, that they do 
not fear them, but readily lay hold of them, taking care 
not to touch them only in the laſt vertebræ of the tail 
to avoid being ſtung ; ſometimes; they cut their tails off 
and play with them. We more than once entertained 
ourſelves with an experiment of putting a ſcorpion into 
a glaſs veſſel, and injecting a little ſmoak of tobacco, 


and immediately by ſtopping it, found that its averſion 


to this ſmell is ſuch, that it falls into the moſt furious 
agitations, till giving itſelf ſeveral repeated ſtings on 
the head, finds relief by deſtroy ing itſelf. Hence we 
ſee that its poiſon has the ſame effect on itſelf as on 
others. Matt 1201693 ori); ein eien 
' Here is alſo another inſect called caracol ſoldado, 
or the ſoldier-ſnail. From the middle of the body to 
the poſterior extremity it is ſhaped like the common 
ſnail, of a whitiſh colour and a ſpiral form : but the 
other half of the body reſembles: a crab, both in ſize 
and the diſpoſition of its claws. The colour of this, 
which is the principal part of its body, is of a light 
brown. The uſual length, excluſive of the tail, is 


about two inches, and the breadth one and a half. 
It is deſtitute both of ſhell and ſcale, and the body 
every where flexible. Its reſource againſt itjuries is 


to ſeek a ſnail ſhell: of a proper ſize, in which it 
takes up its habitation. Sometimes it drags this ſnail 


ſhell with it, and at other times quits it, while it goes 


out in queſt of food; but, on the leaſt appearance of 


danger, it haſtens back to the ſhell; and thruſts itfelf 


into it, beginning with its hind part, ſo that the fore 


Part fills zhe entrance, while the two claus are 2 | 


1. 
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eld in its ISR the gripe of which is attended with 


the ſame ſymptoms as the ſting of a ſcorpion. In 
both caſes the patient is carefully kept from drinking 
any water; Which has been known to bring on con- 
vulſions, and theſe always prove fatal. 

Fun inhabitants relate, that when this creature grows 
too large for making its way into the ſhell, which was 
its retreat, it retites to the fea-coaſt, in order to find 
there a larger, where killing the wilk, whoſe ſhell beſt 
ſuits him, he takes poſſeſſion of it, which is indeed the 
ſame method it took to obtain its firſt habitation. 
Fhis laſt circumſtance and the deſire of ſeeing the 
form of ſuch a creatute, induced Don George Jon 
and myſelf to deſire the inhabitants to procure us ſome; 
and upon examination, we found all the above men- 
tioned particulars were really true ; except the bite, 
which we' did not chooſe'to experience. 

TERRE are ſeveral other ſorts of infects remaining, 
which though ſmaller, yet afford equal reaſon for 
miration to a curious examiner ; particularly the infi- 
nite variety of GE or butterflies, which, tho” 
differing viſibly in figure, colours; and decorations, 
we are at a loſs to determine 80 is the moſt * 
ful. 14 IG2TO 

Ir theſe are ſo entertaining to 2 Gee, there-are 
oiiers no lefs troubleſome ; ſo that it would be more 
eligible to diſpenſe with the pleaſure of ſeeing the for- 


mer, than to be continually tortured by the latter; as 


the moſchetos, of which” large clouds may be ſeen, 


eſpecially among the ſavanahs and manglares, or plan- 


tations of mangrove trees, ſo that the one, as affording 
the herbage on which they feed, and the other, as 
the places r _ produce heir Fong are rendered 
impaffable. 


— principat ſpecits-of this inſeft'; the 


firſt called zancudos, which are the largeſt ; the ſecond 


the moſchetos, differing” little or nothing from — 


and the third gegenes, Which are . 
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of a different ſhape, reſembling the wevil, about the 
ſize of a grain of muſtard-ſeed, and of an aſh-colour. 
The fourth are the mantas blancas, or white cloaks, 
and fo very minute that the inflammation of their bite 
is felt before the inſect that cauſed it is ſeen. Their 
colour is known by the infinite numbers of them which 
fill the air, and from thence they had their name. 


From the two former few houſes are free. Their 


ſting is followed by a large tumour, the pain of which 
continues about two hours. The two laſt, which 
chiefly frequent fields and gardens, raiſe no tumour, 
but cauſe an inſupportable itching. Thus, if the ex- 
treme heat renders the day troubleſome, theſe imper- 
ceptible inſects diſturb the repoſe of the 'night. And 
though the moſquiteros, a kind of gauſe curtains, 
in ſome meafure defend us from the three former, 
they are no ſafe-guard againſt the latter, which make 
their way between the threads; unleſs the ſtuff be 
of a clofer texture, in which. caſe the heat becomes in- 
„„ inn h 5 ror 11 AREA | 
Tux inſect of Carthagena called nigua, and in Peru, 
Pique, is ſhaped like a flea, but almoſt too ſmall for 
fight. It is a great happineſs that its legs have not 


2 


the elaſticity with thoſe of fleas; for could this inſect 


_ every animal body would be filled with them 
and, 


conſequently, both the brute and human ſpecies - 
be ſoon extirpated by the multitudes of theſe inſects. 
They live among the duſt, and therefore are moſt com- 
mon in filthy places. They inſinuate themſelves into 
the legs, the ſoles of the feet, or toes, and pierce the 
ſkin with fach ſubtility, that there is no being aware 
of them, till they have made their way into the fleſh. 
If they are perceived at the beginning, they are ex- 
trated with little pain; but if the head only has 
pierced through the ſkin, an inciſion muſt be made 
before it can be taken out. If they are not ſoon per- 
ceived, they make their way through the ſkin, and 
take up their lodging between that and the — | 
| 1 - 
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yr the fleſh ; and ſucking the blood, form a nidus or 
neſt, covered with a white and fine tegument, reſemb- 
ling a flat pearl; and the inſect is, as it were, inchaſed in 
one of the faces, with its head and feet outwards, for 
the convenience of feeding, while the hinder part of 
the body is within the tunic, where it depoſites its 
eggs; and as the number of theſe increaſes, the nidus 
enlarges, even to the diameter of a line and a half, or 
two lines, to which magnitude it generally attains in 
four or five days. There is an abſolute neceſſity for 
extracting it, for otherwiſe it would burſt of itſelf, and 
by that means ſcatter an infinite number of germs, 
reſembling nits, in ſize, ſhape and colour, which be- 
coming nĩiguas, would, as it were, undermine the whole 
foot. They cauſe an extreme pain, eſpecially during 
the operation of extracting them; for ſometimes 
they penetrate even to the bone, and the pain, even af- 
ter the foot. is cleared of them, laſts till the fleſh has 
filled up the cavities they had made, and the. ſkin is 
again cloſed. 

Tux manner of performing this operation is both 
tedious and troubleſome; the fleſn contiguous to the 
membrane, here the eggs of the inſect are lodged, is 
ſeparated with the point of a needle, and thoſe eggs ſo 
tenaciouſly adhere to the fleſh and this membrane, that, 
to complete the operation without burſting the tegu- 
ment, and putting the patient to the moſt acute pain, 
requires the greateſt dexterity. After ſeparating on 
every ſide, the ſmall and almoſt imperceptible fibres, 
by which it was ſo cloſely connected with the mem- 
branes and muſcles of the part, the perilla, as they 
term it, is extracted, the 3 of Which are pro- 
portional to the time it has exiſted. If unfortunately 
it ſhould burſt, the greateſt care muſt be uſed to clear 
away. all the roots, particularly not to leaye the-princi- 
pal nigua, as before the wound could be healed, there 
would be a new brood, further within the fleſh ; and 
conſequently the.cure much more e and . 
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Tus cavity left, by the removal of the nidus, muſt 


be immediately filled either with tobacco aſhes, tobacco 


chewed, or ſnuff; and, in hot countries, as Carthagena, 
great care muſt be taken not to wet the foot for the 
two firſt days, as convulſions would enſue; a diſtem- 


per ſeldom got over; this conſequence has poſſibly 


been obſerved 1 in nabe and from thence conſidered as 
general. 


TE firlt entrance of chis inſect is a with no 


ſenſible pain; but, the next day, it brings on a fiery 


itching, extremely painful, but more ſo in ſome parts 
than in others. This is the caſe in extracting it, when 
the inſect gets between the nails and the fleſh, or at the 
extremity of the toes. In the ſole of the foot and 
other parts where the ſkin 1s callous; wy cauſe little 
or no pain. 

Tals inſet ſhews an implacable hatzed: to ſome ani- 


| Mals, particularly the hog; which it preys on with ſuch 


voracity, that when their feet come to be ſcalded, after 
being killed, they are found full of cavities made by 


this corroding inſect. 


Mix vrE as this creature is, there are two kinds of 
it; one venomous, and the other not. The latter per- 
fectly reſembles the flea in colour, and gives a white 
neſs to the membrane where it depoſites its eggs. This 


cauſes no pain, but what is common in ſuch caſes. 
The former is yellowiſh, its nidus of an aſh- colour, 


and its effects more extraordinary; as, when lodged at 


the extremity of the toes, it violently inflames the 
glands of the groin, and the pain continues, without 


abatement, tilf the nigua is extracted, that being the 
only remedy ; after which the ſwelling ſubſides, and 
the pain ceaſes, thoſe glands correſponding with the 
foot, where the cauſe of the pain reſided. The true 
cauſe of this apparently ſtrange effect, I ſnall noe un- 
dertake to inveſtigate; the general opinion is, that 
ſome ſmall muſcles extending from thoſe glands to the 
feet, being affected by the poiſon of the bite, commu- 
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nicate it co the glands, from whence proceed the pain 
and inflammation... All I can affirm is, that Took of+ 
ten experienced it, and at firſt with no ſmall concern; 
till having frequently obſerved, that theſe effects ceaſed 
on extracting the nigua, 4 chence concluded it to be the 
true cauſe of the diſorder. The ſame thing happened 
to all the French academicians, who accompanied us 
in this expedition, and particularly to M. de Juſſieu, 
botaniſt to the king of France, whom, frequent expe- 
rience of theſe kinds of accidents, taught to, ivide ela 
inſects into two kinds. 

As the preceding animals and inſets. chiefly, exer- 
ciſe their malignant qualities on the human ſpecies, fo 
there are others which damage and deſtroy the furni- 
ture of houſes, particularly all kind of 1 whe- 
ther of cloth, linen, ſilk, gold, or ſilver ſtuffs, or, laces; 
and indeed every thing, except thoſe of folid metal, 
where their voracity ſeems to be wearied out by the re- 
liſtance. This inſect, called comegen, is nothing more 
than a kind of moth or maggot; but ſo expeditious 
in its depredations, that, in a very ſhort time, it entire- 
ly reduces to duſt, one or more bails of merchandize 
where it happens to faſten ; and, without altering the 
form, perforates it through and through, with a fub- 
tility which is not perceived till it comes to be hand- 
led, and then inſtead of thick cloth or linen, one finds 
only ſmall ſhreads and duſt; At all times the ſtricteſt 
attention is requiſite to prevent ſuch accidents, but 
chiefly at the arrival of the galleons ; for then it may 
do immenſe damage among the vaſt quantity of goods, 
landed for warehouſes and for ſale in the ſhops. The 
belt, and indeed the only method, is of laying the bails 
on benches, about half a yard from the ground, and 
to cover the feet of them with alquitran, or naptha, 
the only preſervative againſt // this ſpecies of vermin ; 
for, with regard to wood, it eats into that as eaſily as 
into the goods, but will not come near it oat covered 
with n Daptba 85. hoe. 2 5 341. 
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.- NzrTHzx would this precaution be ſufficient for the 
ſafety of the goods, without a method of keeping them 
from touching the walls; and then they are ſufficient- 
ly ſecured. This inſect is ſo ſmall as to be ſcarce viſi- 
ble to the naked eye; but of ſuch activity as to deſtroy 
all the goods in a warehouſe, where it has got footing, 
in one night's time. Accordingly it is uſual that in 
running the riſques of commerce, in goods conſigned 
to Carthagena, the circumſtances are ſpecified, and in 
theſe are underſtood to be included the loſſes that may 
happen in that city by the comegen. This inſect in- 
feſts neither Porto Bello, not even places nearer Cartha- 
gena, though they have ſo many other things in com- 
mon with that city ; 3 nor is it {0 much as known among 
them. 

Wu Ar has been faid, Wilk 1 hope, be ſufficient to 
any an adequate idea of this country, without ſwelling 
the work with trivial obſervations, or ſuch as have been 

already publiſhed by others. We ſhall now proceed to 


treat diftin&ly of other equally wonderful works of 
CUMIN in this country. 
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CH K . VIII. 


Of the eſculent vegetables produced in the territories 


of ee and the feed of the Inhabitants of 
that city. 


T HOU GH Carthagens has not the convenience 
of being furniſhed by its ſoil with the different 
kinds of European vegetables, it does not want for 
others, far from being contemptible, and of which the 
inhabitants eat with pleaſure. Even the Europeans, 
who at their firſt coming, cannot eaſily take up with 


them, are not long before they like them fo well as to 
forget thoſe. of their own country. 
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Taz conſtant moiſture and heat of this climate, 


will not admit of barley, wheat and other grain of 


that kind, but produces excellent maize and rice in 
ſuch abundance, that a buſhel of maize, ſown, uſual- 
ly produces an hundred, at harveſt. From this grain 


they make the bollo, or bread, uſed in all this coun- 


try; they alſo uſe it in feeding hogs and fattening 

oultry. The maize bollo has no reſemblance to the 
1 made of wheat, either in ſhape, or taſte. It is 
made in form of a cake; is of a white colour, and 
an inſipid taſte. The method of making it is to ſoak 
the maize, and afterwards bruiſe it between two 
ſtones; it is then put into large bins filled with wa- 
ter, where, by rubbing and ſhifting it from one veſ- 
fel into another, they clear it from its huſk ; after this 
it is ground into a paſte, of which the bollos are 
made. Theſe bollos being wrapped up in plantain or 
vyahua leaves, are boiled in water, and uſed as bread; 
but, after twenty-four hours, become tough and of a 
diſagreeable taſte. In families of diſtinction the 


bollo is kneaded with milk, which greatly improves . 


it; but, being not thoroughly penetrated by the li- 
quids, it never riſes nor changes its natural colour; 
ſo that inſtead of a pleaſing taſte, it has only that of 


the flour of maize. 


BESsID ES the bollo here is alſo the caſava bread very 
common among the Negroes, made from the roots 
of yuca, names, and moniatos. After carefully tak- 


ing off the upper ſkin of the root, they grate it, and 


ſteep it in water, in order to free it from a ſtrong ac- 


rid juice, which is a real poiſon, particularly that of 


the moniato. The water being ſeveral times ſhifted, 
that nothing of this acrimony may remain, the 


dough is made into round cakes, about two feet 


diameter, and about three or four lines in thickneſs. 
Thele cakes are baked in ovens, on plates of copper, 
or a kind of brick made for that purpoſe. Is a nou- 


riſhingand ſtrengthening food, but very inſipid. 1 
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will keep ſo well that at the end of two months it 
has the ſame taſte as the firſt day, except being more 
d 

Nun zr bread is not entirely uncommon at Car- | 
thagena; but as the flour comes from Spain, the 
price of it may well be conceived to be above the 
reach of the generality. Accordingly it is uſed only 
by the Europeans ſettled at Carthagena, and ſome 
few Creoles ; and by theſe only with their chocolate 
and conſerves. At all other meals, ſo ſtrong is the 
force of a cuſtom imbibed in their infancy, they pre- 
fer bollos to wheat bread, and eat honey with caſava. 

Trey alſo make, of the flour of maize, ſeveral 
kinds of paſtry, and a variety of foods equally pala- 
table and wholſome ; bollo itſelf being never known 
to diſagree with thoſe who uſe it. 

Bes1Des theſe roots the ſoil produces plenty of ca- 
motes, reſembling, in taſte, Malaga potatoes; but 
ſomething different in ſhape, the camotes being ge- 
nerally roundiſh and uneven. They are both pickled . 
and uſed as roots with the meat; but, conſidering 
the goodneſs and plenty of this root, they do not im- 
prove it as they might; it being very probable, that 
if it was made an ingredient in the caſava, it would 
give it a much better taſte, than made as it is of 
roots naturally inſipid. 

PLANTATIONS of ſugar-canes wound to ſuch a de- 
gree, as extremely to lower the price of honey; and 
a great part of the juice of theſe canes is converted 
into ſpirit for the diſpoſing of it. They grow ſo 
quick as to be cut twice in a year. The variety of 
their verdure is a beautiful ornament to the country. 

HxRE are alſo great numbers of cotton trees, ſome 
planted and cultivated, and theſe are the beſt; others 
ſpontaneouſſy produced b the great fertility of the 
country, The cotton of — is ſpun, and made in- 
to ſeveral ſorts of ſtuffs, which are worn by the Ne- 
groes of the Haciendas, and the country Indians. 

T3: Cacao 
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Cacao trees alſo grow in great plenty on the 
banks of the river Magdalena, and in other ſituations 
which that tree delights in; but thoſe in the juriſ- 
diction of Carthagena, excel thoſe of the Caracas, 
Maracaybo, Guayaquil, and other parts, both in ſize 
and the goodneſs of the fruit. The Carthagena ca- 
cao or chocolate is little known in Spain, being only 
ſent as preſents; for as it is more eſteemed than that of 
other countries, the greateſt part of it is conſumed in 
this juriſdiction, or ſent to other parts of America. 
It is alſo imported from the Caracas, and ſent up the 
country, that of the Magdalena not being ſufficient 
to anſwer the great demand there is for it in theſe 
parts. Nor is it amiſs to mix the former with the lat- 
ter, as correcting the extreme oilineſs of the choco- 
late when made only with the cacao of the Magdalena. 
The latter, by way of diſtinction from the former, is 
ſold at Carthagena by Millares, whereas, the former 
is diſpoſed of by. — buſhel, each weighing 110 
pounds; but that of Maracaybo weighs only 96 

pounds. This is the moſt valuable treaſure which 
nature could have beſtowed on this country; tho“ it 

has carried its bounty ſtill farther in adding a vaſt 
number of delicious fruits, which evidently diſplay 
the exuberance of the ſoil. Nothing ſtrikes a ſpec- 
tator with greater admiration, than to ſee ſuch a va- 
riety of pompous trees, in a manner, emulating each 
other, through the whole year, in producing the moſt 
beautiful and delicious fruits. Some reſemble thoſe | 
of Spain , others are peculiar to the country, Among 
the former ſome are indeed. tines, the latter 
flouriſh ſpontaneouſly. | 
Tuosx of the ſame kind with che Spaniſh fruits are 
Wh a water-melons, called here patillas, grapes, 
oranges, medlars and dates. The grapes are not 
equal to thoſe of Spain; but the medlars as far ex- 
ceed them; With regard! to che reſt, there is no great 
| cifferaagy, ;: 
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AmoNG the fruits peculiar to the country, the pre- 
ference, doubtleſs, belongs to the pine- apple; and ac- 
cordingly its beauty, ſmell, and taſte have acquired it 
the appellation of queen of fruits. The others are the 
papayas, guanabanas, guayabas, ſapotes, mameis, 
platanos, cocos, and many others which it would be te- 
dious to enumerate, eſpecially as theſe are the principal ; 
and therefore it will be ſafficient to confine our deſ- 
criptions to them. | Re ER | 
Tn ananas or pine-apple, ſo called from its reſemb- 
ling the fruit or the cones of the European pine: tree, 
is produced by a plant nearly reſembling the aloe, ex- 
cept that the leaves of the pine- apple are longer, but 
not ſo thick, and moſt of them ſtand near the ground 
in a horizontal poſition; but as they approach nearer 
the fruit they diminiſh in length, and become leſs ex- 
panded. This plant feldom grows to above three feet 
in height, and terminates in a flower reſembling a lilly, 
but of fo elegant a crimſon, as even to dazzle the eye. 
The pine-apple makes its firſt appearance in the center 
of the lower, about the ſize of a nut; and as this in- 
creaſes, the luſtre of the flower fades, and the leaves 
expand themſelves to make room for it, and ſecure it 
both as a baſe and ornament. On the top of the apple 
itſelf, is a crown or tuft of leaves, like thoſe of the 
plant, and of a very lively green. This crown grows 
in proportion with the fruit, till both have attained 
their utmoſt magnitude, and hitherto they differ very 
little in colour. But as ſoon as the crown ceaſes to 
grow, the fruit begins to ripen, and its ereen changes 
to a bright ſtraw colour ; during this gradual altera- 
tion of colour, the fruit exhales ſuch a fragrancy as 
diſcovers it, though concealed from fight.” While it 
continues to grow, it ſhoots forth on all ſides little 
thorns, which, as it approaches towards maturity, dry 
and ſoften, ſo that the fruit is gathered without the 
leaſt inconvenience. The ſingularities which concen- 
FL ter in this product of nature, cannot fail of ſtriking a 
85 f 5 con- 
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contemplative mind with admiration. The crown 
which was to it a kind of apex, while growing in the 


woods, becomes itſelf, when ſown, a new plant;-and the - 


ſtem, after the fruit is cut, dies away, as if ſatisfied 
with having anſwered the intention of nature in ſuch a 
product; but the roots ſhoot forth freſh ſtalks for the 
farther increaſe of ſo valuable a ſpecies. mM 
Taz pine-apple, though ſeparated from the plant, 
. retains its fragrancy for a conſiderable time, when it 
begins to decay. The odour of it not only fills the 
apartment where the fruit is kept, but even extends to 
the contiguous rooms. The general length of this de- 
licious fruit is from five to ſeven inches, and the dia- 
meter near its baſis three or four, diminiſhing regular- 
ly, as it approaches to its apex. For eating, it is peel- 
ed and cut into round ſlices, and is ſo full of juice, that 
it entirely diſſolves in the mouth. Its flavour is ſweet, 
blended with a delightful acidity. The rind, infuſed 
in water, after a proper fermentation, produces a very 
I liquor, and ſtill retains all the properties of the 
it. | ON 
Taz other fruits of this country are equally valuable 
in their ſeveral kinds; and ſome of them alſo diſtin- 
iſhed for their fragrancy, as the guayaba, which is, 
- beſides, both pectoral and aſtringent. | 
Taz moſt common of all are the platanos, the name 


of which, if not its figure and taſte, is known in al! 


parts of Europe. Theſe are of three kinds. The firſt 
is the banana, which is ſo large as to want but little of 
a foot in length. Theſe are greatly uſed, being not 
only eaten as bread, but alſo an ingredient in many 
made diſhes. Both the ſtone and kernel are very hard; 
but the latter has no noxious quality. The ſecond 
kind are the dominicos, which are neither ſo long, nor 
ſo large as the bananas, but of a better taſte; they are 
uſed as the former. 7 1-0 
Tux third kind are the guineos, . leſs than either of 
-the former, but far more palatable, though not. 2 
| one 
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oned ſo wholſome by the natives, on account of their 
ſuppoſed heat. They ſeldom exceed four inches in 
length, and their rind, when ripe, is yellower, ſmoother 
and brighter, than that of the two other kinds ; the 
kernel is equally good and pleaſant with the pulp. 
The cuſtom of the country is to drink water after eat- 
ing them; but the European failors, a ſet of people, 
who will not be confined in their diet, but drink brandy 
with every thing they eat, make no difference between 
this fruit and any other ; and to this intemperance 
may, in ſome meaſure, be attributed the many diſ- 
eaſes with which they are attacked in this country, and 
not a few ſudden deaths ; which are, indeed, apt to 
raiſe, in the ſurvivors concern for their companions for 
the preſent ; but they ſoon return to the ſame exceſſes, 
not remembring, or rather chooſing to forget, the me- 

| lancholy conſequences. by — 

By what we could diſcover, it is not the quality of 
the brandy which proves ſo pernicious, but the quan- 
tity; ſome of our company making the experiment of 
drinking ſparingly of this liquor after eating the gui- 
neos, and repeating it ſeveral times without the leaſt 
inconvenience. One method of dreſſing them, among 
ſeveral others, is to roaſt them in their rind, and after- 
wards ſlice them, adding a little brandy and ſugar to 
give them a firmneſs. In this manner we had them 
every day at our table, and the Creoles themſelves ap- 
proved of them. | 2 | : 

Tux papayas are from fix to eight inches in length, 
and reſemble a lemon, except that towards the ſtalk 
they are ſomewhat leſs than at the other extremity. 
Their rind is green, the pulp white, very juicy but 
{tringy, and the taſte a gentle acid, not pungent. This 
is the fruit of a tree, and not like the pine - apple and 
platano, the product of a plant. The guayaba and the 
following are alſo the fruit of trees. 1 

Taz guanabana approaches very near the melon, 
but its rind is much ſmoother, and of a A: ä 

ä our. 
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Jour. Its pulp is of a yellowiſh caſt like that of ſome 
melons, and not very different in tafte. But the 
greateſt diſtinction between theſe two fruits is a nau- 
feous ſmell in the guanabana. The ſeed is round, of 
a ſhinine dark colour, and about two lines in diameter. 


It conſiſts of a very fine tranſparent pellicle, and a ker- 
nel ſolid and juicy. The ſmell of this little ſeed is 


much ſtronger and more nauſeons. The natives ſay, 
that, by eating this ſeed, nothing is to be apprehended 
from the fruit, which is otherwiſe accounted heavy 
and hard of digeſtion ; but though the ſeed has no ill 
taſte, the ſtomach is offended ar its fell. 
Tax fapotes are round, about two inches in circum- 
ference, the rind thin and eaſily ſeparated from the 
fruit. 'The colour of it is brown, ſtreaked with red. 
The fleſh is of a bright red, with little juice, viſcid, 
fibrous and compact. It cannot be claſſed among deli- 
cious fruits, though its tafte is not diſagreeable. It 
contains a few ſeeds, which are hard and oblong. _ 
The mameis are of the ſame colour with the ſapotes, 
except that the brown is ſomething lighter. Their 
rind alfo requires the aſſiſtance of a knife to ſeparate 
it. The fruit is very much like the brunion plum, 
but more folid, leſs juicy, and, in colour, more lively. 
The ſtone is proportioned to the largeneſs of the fruit, 


which is betwixt three or four inches in diameter, al- 


moſt circular in ſhape, but with ſome irregularities. 
The ſtone is an inch and a half in length, and its breadth 
in the middle, where it is round, one inch. Its exter- 
nal furface is ſmooth, and of a brown colour, except on 
one fide where it is vertically croffed by a ftreak reſemb- 
ling the ſlice of a melon in colour and ſhape. This 
freak has neither the hardnefs nor fmoothneſs of the 
reft of the ſurface of the ſtone,” Which ſeems in this 
place covered and fomething ſcabrous. 80 

Iux coco is a very common fruit and but little eſ- 
teemed; all the uſe made of it being to drink 3 
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whilſt fluid before it begins to curdle. It is, when 
firſt gathered, full of a whitiſh liquor as fluid as water, 
very pleaſant and fefreſhing. The ſhell which covers 
the coco nut, is green on the out{ide, and white within; 
full of ſtrong fibres, traverſing it on all ſides in a lon- 
gitudinal direction, but are eaſily ſeparated with a 
knife. The coco is alſo whitiſh at that time, and not 
hard; but as the conſiſteacy of its pulp increaſes, the 
green colour of its ſhell degenerates into yellow. As 
ſoon as the kernel has attained its maturity, this dries 
and changes to a brown colour; then becomes fibrous, 
and ſo compact, as not to be eaſily opened and feparat- 
ed from the coco, to which ſome of thoſe fibres ad- 
here. From the pulp of theſe cocos is drawn a milk 
like that of almonds, and at Carthagena is uſed in dreſ- 
ſing rie. e EA 
Troven lemons, of the kind generally known in 
Europe, and of which ſuch quantities are gathered in 
ſome parts of Spain, are very ſcarce ; yet there are ſuch 
numbers of another kind called ſutiles, or limes, that 
the country is, in a manner, covered with the trees that 
produce them, without care or culture. But the tree 
and its fruit are both much leſs than thoſe of Spain, the 
height of the former feldom exceeding eight or ten 
feet; and from the bottom, or a little above, divides - 
into ſeveral branches, whoſe regular expanſion forms a 
very beautiful tuft. The leaf, which is of the ſame 
ſhape with that of the European lemon, is leſs but 
ſmoother ; the fruit does not exceed a common egg 
in magnitude; the rind very thin; and it is more juicy _ 
in proportion than the lemon of Europe, and infinitely . 
more pungent and acid; on which account the Euro- 
pean phyſicians pronounce it detrimental] to health; 
though, in this country, it is a general ingredient in their 
made diſhes. There is one ſingular uſe which this 
fruit is applied to in cookery. It is a cuſtom with the 
inhabitants not to lay their meat down to the fire 
above an hour at fartheſt, before dinner or * 5 
$i this 
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this is managed by ſteeping it for ſome time in the 


juice of theſe limes, or ſqueezing three or four, accord- 


ing to the quantity of meat, into the water, if they in- 
tend boiling ; by which means the fleſh becomes ſo 
ſoftened as to admit of being thoroughly dreſſed in this 
ſhort ſpace of time. The people here value themſelves 
highly on this preparative, and laugh at the Europeans 
for ſpending a morning about what they diſpatch ſo 
expeditiouſly. | | 
T'x1s country abounds in tamarinds; a large branchy 


tree, the leaf of a deep green. The pods of a middle 


ſtze, and flat; the pulp of a dark brown, a pleaſant 


taſte, very fibrous, and is called by the ſame name as 


the tree itſelf, In the middle of the pulp is a hard 
ſeed, or ſtone, ſix or eight lines in length, to two in 
breadth. Its taſte is an acid ſweetneſs, but the acid 
predominates, and is only uſed when diſſolved in wa- 


ter as a cooling liquor, and then but moderately, and 
not for many days ſucceſſively ; its acidity and ex- 


tream coldneſs weakening and debilitating the ſto- 
mach. | | 
Axornxx fruit, called mani, is produced by a ſmall 


plant. It is of the ſize and ſhape of a pine-cone ; and 


eaten either roafted, or as a conſerve. Its quality is di- 
rectly oppoſite to that of the former, being hot in the 
higheſt degree; and, conſequently, not very wholſome 

in this climate. | | 
THz products, which are not natural here, beſides 
wheat, barley, and other grain, are grapes, almonds 
and olives ; conſequently the country is deſtitute of 
wine, oil, and raiſins, with which they are ſupplied 
from Europe ; this neceſſarily renders them very dear ; 
ſometimes they are not to be had at any price. When 
this is the caſe with regard to wine, great numbers 
ſuffer in their health; for, as all thoſe, who do not 
accuſtom themſelves to drink brandy at their meals, 
which are far the greateſt number, except the Negroes, 
being uſed to this wine, their ſtomachs, for want * 5 
| Ole 
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loſe the digeſtive faculty, and thence are produced 
epidemical diſtempers. This was an unhappy cir- 
cumſtance at our arrival, when wine was ſo 
extremely ſcarce, that maſs was ſaid only in one 
church. wa | | 
Tx want of oil is much more tolerable ; for, in 
dreſſing either fiſh or fleſh, they uſe hog's lard, of 
which they have ſo great a quantity, as to make it an 
ingredient in their ſoop, which is very good, and, 
conſidering the country, not at all.dear : inſtead of 
lamps too, they uſe tallow candles: ſo that they 
want oil only for their fallads. FEE 
From ſuch plenty of fleſſi, fowl, and fruits, an 
idea may be formed of the luxuriancy of the tables 
in this country; and, indeed, in the houſes of per- 
ſons of wealth and diſtinction, they are ſerved with 
the greateſt: decency and ſplendor. Moſt of the 
diſhes are dreſſed in the manner of this country, and 
differ conſiderably from thoſe of Spain ; but ſome of 
them are ſo delicate, that foreigners are no leſs pleaſ- 
ed with them, than the gentlemen of the country. 
One of their favourite diſhes is the agi- aco, there be- 
ing ſcarcely a genteel table without it. It is a mix- 
ture of ſeveral ingredients, which cannot fail of mak- 
ing an excellent ragout. It conſiſts of pork fried, 
birds of ſeveral kinds, plantains, maize paſte, and ſe- 
veral other things highly ſeaſoned with what they 
call pimento, or aj1. | 
Tux inhabitants of any figure, generally make two 
meals a day, beſides another light repaſt. That in 
the morning, their breakfaſt, is generally compoſed 
of ſome fried diſh, paſtry of maize flour, and things 
of that nature, followed by chocolate. Their dinner 
conſiſts of a much greater variety; but at night the 
regale is only of ſweet meats and chocolate. Some 
families indeed, affect the European cuſtom of hav- 
ing regular ſuppers, though they are generally look- 
ed upon at Carthagena as detrimental to * 
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& the trade f Carthagena aud 1 87 countries. af 
America, on 10 Oy of the anew: end aller 
'» Spaniſh DN 0; 2 


HE bay of Se 18 8 firſt ads in 
Aeen at which the galleons are allowed to 


— 3 and thus it enjoys the firſt fruits of commeree, 
by the public ſales made there. Theſe fales, though 
not accompanied with the formalities obſerved at Porto 
Bello fair, are very conſiderable." The traders of the 
inland provinces of Santa Fe, Popayan, and Quito, 
lay qut not only their own ſtocks, ut alſo the monies 
entruſted to them by commiſſions, for ſeveral ſorts of 
goods, and thoſe ſpecies of proviſions which are moſt 
wanted in their reſpective countries. The two pro- 
vinces of Santa Fe and Popayan, have no other Way 
of ſupplying themſelves with the latter, rhan from 
Carthagena. Their traders bring gold and ſilver in 
ſpecie, ingots, and duſt; and alſo emeralds; as befides 
the filver mines worked-at Santa Fe, and which daily 
increaſe by freſh diſcoveries, there are others which 
yield-the fineſt emeralds. But the value of theſe gems 
being now fallen in Europe, and particularly in Spain, 
the trade of them, formerly ſo confiderable, is now 
greatly leflened, and conſequently the reward for find- 
mg them. All. theſe mines produce great quantities 
of gold, which is carried to Choco, and there ys 
N to the re at an office erected for that 1 

P 
Turs commerce was, fol ſome. years, bits at 
che fallicication of che merchants of Lima, who com- 
plwained 
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plained of the great damages they ſuſtained by the 
e gr an merchandizes from Quite 
to Peru, which being thus furniſhed, while the traders 
of Lima were employed at the fairs of Panama and 
Porto Bello, at their return, they found, to their great 
loſs, the price of goods very much lowered. But it 
being afterwards conſidered, that reſtraining the mer- 
chants of Quito and other places, from purchaſing _ 
goods at Carthagena, on the arriyal of the galleons was 

of great detriment to, thoſe Provinces ; : it was ordered, 
in —_— to both parties, that on notice being given in 
thoſe provinces, of the arrival of the galleons at Cartha- 
gena, all commerce, with regard to European com- 
modities, ſhould ceaſe between Quito and Lima, and 
that the limits of the two audiences ſhould be thoſe of 

their commerce. That is, that Quito ſhould not 
trade beyond the territories; of Loja and Zamora; nor 
Lima, beyond thoſe of Piura, one of the juriſdictions 
of its audience. By this equitable expedient, thoſe 


provinces were, in time, ſupplied with the goods they 


wanted, without any detriment to the trade of Peru. 
This regulation was firſt executed in 1730, on the ar- 
rival of the ſquadron commanded by Don Manuel 
Lopez Pintado, who had orders, from the king, to 
place commerce on this footing, provided it bid fair to 
anſwer the intentions of both parties, and that no bet- 
ter expedient could be found. Accordingly this wWas 
carried into execution; being not only well adapted to 
the principal end, but alſo, during the ſtay of the 
galleons at Carthagena, procured buſineſs for the Car- 
dores *, in the ſale of their goods; and thus made 
x an doi ample amends for their expences. 
Duxixc the prohibition, the merchants of Guth 
Fan! were obliged to have recourſe to the Flotila of 
eru, in their courſe from Guayaquil to Panama; or 
to wait the return of the galleons to en and, 
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conſtquently, purchaſe only the refuſe of Porto Bello 
fair; both which were, doubtleſs, conſiderable grie- 
vances to them. If they purſued the firſt, they were 
obliged to travel a- croſs the whole juriſdiction of Santa 
Fe to Guayaquil, which was a journey of above four 
hundred leagues, with conſiderable ſums of money, 
which, having diſpoſed of in merchandizes, the charges 
of their return were {ſtill greater. In fine, the loſſes in- 
evitable in ſuch a long journey, where rapid rivers, 
mountains and bridges were to be croſſed, and their 
merchandizes expoſed to a thouſand accidents, ren- 
dered this method utterly impracticable ; ſo that they 
were obliged to content themſelves with the remains 
of the fair; though it was very uncertain whether theſe 
would be ſufficient to anſwer the demand. Beſides, the 
inland merchants ran the hazard of not meeting at 
Carthagena with goods ſufficient, in quality and quan- 
tity, to anſwer their charges ; and were fometimes ac- 
tually obliged to return with the money, and the vexa- 
tion of a fruitleſs, though expenſive journey. Theſe 
inconveniences worry, a repeal of the prohibition, 
and commerce was placed on the preſent equitable 
footing. os e wy 
Tais little fair at Carthagena, for ſo it may be 
called, occaſions a great quantity of ſhops to be open- 
ed, and filled with all kinds of merchandize ; the pro- 
fit partly reſulting to Spaniards who come in the gal- 
leons, and are either recommended to, or are in part- 
nerſhip with, the Cargadores ; and partly to thoſe al- 
ready ſettled in that city. The Cargadores furniſh the 
former with goods, though to no great value, in order 
to gain their cuſtom ; and the latter, as perſons whom 
they have already experienced to be good men ; and 
both in proportion to the quickneſs of their ſale. This 
is a time of univerſal profit; to ſome by letting lodg- 
ings and ſhops, to ſome by the increaſe of their reſpec- 
tive trades, and to others by the labour of their negro 
ſlaves, whoſe pay alſo is proportionally ä 
8 they 
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they do more work in this, buſy time. By this briſk 
circulation, through all the ſeveral ranks, they frequent- 


ly get a ſurplus of money beyond what is ſufficient 
for providing themſelves with neceſſaries. And it is 
-not uncommon for ſlaves, out of their ſavings, and af- 


ter paying their maſters the daily tribute, to purchaſe 
their freedoms. } 3 
Tra1s affluence extends to the neighbouring villages, 


eftancias, and the moſt wretched chacaras, of this ju- 


riſdiction; for, by the increaſe of ſtrangers to a fourth, 


third, and ſometimes one half, of the uſual number of 
-people, the conſumption, and conſequently the price 
of proviſions, advances, which is, of courſe, no ſmall 


advantage to thoſe who bring them to market. 

Tris commerical tumult laſts while the galleons 
continue in the bay: for they are no ſooner gone, 
tfan ſilence and tranquillity reſume their former place. 
This the inhabitants of Carthagena call tiempo mu- 
erto, the dead time; for, with regard to the trade car- 


ried on with the other governments, it is not worth 


notice. The greateſt part of it gonſiſts in ſome bil- 
landers from La Trinidad, the Havanah, and St. Do- 


mingo, bringing leaf-tobacco, ſnuff and ſugars ;/ and 
returning with Magdalena cacao, earthen ware, rice 
and other goods wanted in thoſe iſlands. . And even of 
theſe ſmall veſſels, ſcarcely one is ſeen for two or three 
months. The ſame may be ſaid of thoſe which go 
from Carthagena to Nicaragua, Vera-Cruz, Honduras 
and other parts; but the moſt frequent trips are made 
to Porto Bello, Chagra, or Santa Martha. The rea- 


fon why this commerce is not carried on more briſkly 


is, that moſt of theſe places are naturally provided 


with the ſame kind of proviſions; and conſequently are 
under no neceſſity of trafficking with each other. 

AxorHER branch of the commerce of Carthagena, 
during the tiempo muerto, is carried on with the 


towns and villages of its juriſdiction, from whence are 


brought all kinds of neceſſaries and even the luxuries of 
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life, as maize, rice, cotton, live hogs, tobacco, plan- 
tanes, birds, caſava, ſugar, honey, and cacao, moſt of 
which is brought in canoes and champanas, a ſort of 
boats proper for rivers. The former are a kind of 
coaſters, and the latter come from the rivers Magda- 
lena, Sinu, and others. Their returns conſiſt of goods 
for apparel, with which the ſhops and warehouſes fur- 
niſh themſelves from the galleons, or from prizes 
taken on the coaſt by the king's frigates, or priva- 
teers. ö 

No eatable pays any duty to the king; and every 
perſon may, in his own houſe, kill any number of pigs 
he thinks he ſhall ſell that day; no falted pork is eat- 
ten, on account as it is ſoon corrupted by the exceſſive 


heat of the place. All imports from Spain, as brandy, 
wine, oil, almonds, raiſins, pay. a duty, and are after- . 


wards fold without any farther charge, except what is 
paid by retailers, as a tax for their ſhop or ftall. 
Bxs1DEs theſe goods, which keep alive this ſlender 


inland commerce, here is an office for the aſſiento of 


Negroes, whither they are brought, and, as it were, 
kept as pledges, till ſuch perſons as want them on their 
eſtates, come to purchaſe them; Negroes being | 
rally employed in huſbandry and other laborious coun- 
try works. This indeed gives ſome life to the trade 
of Carthagena, though it is no weighty article. The 


produce of. the royal revenues in this city, not being 


ſufficient to pay and ſupport the governor, garriſon, 


and a great number of other officers, the defficiency 


is remitted. from the treaſurers of Santa Fe, and 
Quito, under the name of Situado, together with ſuch 


monies as are requiſite for keeping up the fortifications, 


furniſhing the artillery, and other expences, neceſſary 
for ms of toe: _ and | its forts. 
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BOOK II. 
CHAP. L 
General winds and currents between Carthagena 
| and Porto Bello. 8 3o 


"FT HEN the French frigate had watered, and 
was ready for ſailing, we embarked on board 
her, on the 24th of November, 1735 ; the 
next day we put to ſea, and on the 29th of the ſame 
month, at half an hour after five in the evening, came 
to an anchor at the mouth of Porto Bello harbour in 
fourteen fathom water, caftle Todo Fierro, or the iron 
caſtle, bearing N. E. four degrees northerly ; and the 
fouth point of the harbour eaſt one quarter northerly. 
The difference of longitude between Carthagena and 
Punta de Nave, we found to be 4 24. 

Wx had ſteered W. N. W. and W. one quarter 
norther ly, till the ſhip was obſerved to be in the ele- a 
venth degree of latitude, when we ſtood to the weſt. 
But when our difference of longitude from Carthagena 
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was 3 10“ we altered our coaſt. to S. W. and S. a 
quarter weſterly, which, as already obſerved, on the 
29th of November, at 5 in the evening, brought us in 


_ fight of Punta de Nave, which being ſouth of us, we 


were obliged to make ſeveral tacks, before we could 
get into the harbour. 

' In this paſſage we met with freſh 3 The two 
firſt days at north, quarter eaſterly, and the other days 
till we made the land at N. E. a high ſea running the 
whole time. But we were no ſooner in ſight of Punta 
de Nave, than it became calm, and a breeze from the 
land ſprung up, which hindered us from getting that 
day_into the harbour. It alſo continued contrary on 
the 3oth, but by the help of our oars, and being towed, 
we got at laſt to the anchoring place, where we went 
on ſhore, with our baggage and inſtruments neceſſary 


for beginning 'our obſervations. But this being the 


moſt proper place for mentioning the winds which 


prevail in this paſſage, along the coaſt, and that of 


Carthagena, we {hall beſtow ſome paragraphs on them. 

' Tyzrz are two forts of general winds on theſe 
Wa the one called briſas, which blow from the N. 
E. and the other called vendabales, which come from 
the W. and W. S. W. The former ſet in about the 
middle of November, but are not ſettled till the begin- 
ning or middle of December, which is here the ſummer, 


and continue blowing freſh and invariable till the mid- 
dle of May; they then ceaſe, and are ſucceeded by the 


vendabales, but with this difference, that theſe do not 


extend farther than 12 Or 125 degrees of latitude; be- 
yond which the briſas conſtantly reign; though with 
different degrees of ſtrength, and veer e to 


the: eaſt, and at other times to the north. 


Tk ſeaſon of the vendabales is e wich vio- 


lent ſtorms of wind and rain, but they are ſoon over, 


and ſucceeded by a calm equally tranſitory; for the 
Wind g gradually freſhens, eſpecially near the land, 


where theſe phanogiena a are more frequent. The ſame 
BY 4) happens 
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happens at the end of October and beginning of No- 
vember, the general winds not being ſettled. 

- In the ſeaſon of the briſas, the currents as far as 129 
or 125 30' of latitude ſet to the weſtward, but with leſs 


velocity than uſual at the changes of the moon, and 


greater at the full. But beyond that latitude, they uſually 
tet N. W. Though this muſt not be underſtood with- 
out exception; as, for inſtance, near iſlands or ſhoals, 
their courſe becomes. irregular : Sometimes they flow 
through long channels; and ſometimes they are met 
by others; all which proceeds from their ſeveral di- 
rections, and the bearings of the coaſts; ſa that the 


reateſt attention is neceſſary here, the general accounts 


not heing ſufficient to be relied on; for though they 
have been given by pilots who have, for twenty or thirty 


years, uſed this navigation, in all kinds of veſſels, and 
therefore have acquired a thorough knowledge, they 
themſelves confeſs that there are places where the cur- 
rents obſerve no kind of regularity, like thoſe we have 
med,, 5 #245 . 
WEN the briſas draw near their period, which 


is about the beginning of April, the currents change 


their courſe, running to the eaſtward for eight, ten, or 


twelve leagues from the coaſt, and thus continue dur- 
ring the whole ſeaſon of the vendabales; on which ac- 


count, and the winds being, at this ſeaſon, contrary 


for going from Carthagena to Porto Bello, it is neceſ- 
ſary to ſail to 12 or 13 degrees of latitude, or even 
ſometimes farther; when, being without the verge of 
thoſe winds, the voyage is eaſily performed. 

Wuibs the briſas blow ſtrongeſt, a very impetuous 
current ſets into the gulph of Darien; and out of it 
during the ſeaſon of the vendabales. This ſecond 
change proceeds from the many rivers which diſcharge 
themſelves into it, and at that time being greatly 
ſwelled by the heavy rains, peculiar to the ſeaſon; ſo 
that they come down with ſuch rapidity, as violent- 


ly to propel the water out of the gulph. But in 
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the ſeaſon of the briſas theſe rivers are low and ſo weak, 
that the current of the ſea overcomes their reſiſtance, 
fills the gulph, and returns along the windings of the 
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Deſcription of the town of St. Philip de Porto 


HE town of St. Philip de Porto Bello, accord- 
ing to our obſervations, ſtands in e 34, 35" 
north latitude ; and by the obſervations of father Fe- 
villee, in the longitude of 277 50, from the meri- 
dian of Paris, and 2960 41' from the Pico of Teneriffe. 
This harbour was diſcovered on the 2d of November 
. 1502, by Chriſtopher Columbus, who was ſo charm- 
ed with its extent, depth, and fecurity, that he gave it 
the name of Porto Bello, or the fine harbour. In the 
- Proſecution of his diſcoveries he arrived at that which 
he called Baſtimentos, where, in 1510, was founded by 
Diego de Niqueza, the city of Nombre de Dios, the 
* name of God ;* ſo called from the commander hav- 
ing faid to his people on his landing, here we will 
make a ſettlement in the name of God,” which 
was accordingly executed. But this place was, in its 
infancy, entirely deſtroyed by the Indians of Darien. 
Some years after, the ſettlement was repaired, and the 
inhabitants maintained their ground till 1584, when 
orders arrived from Philip IE. for their removing to 
Porto Bello; as much better ſituated for the commerce 
of that country. _ WT IS orb — 
Pokro Bzr1io was taken and plundered by John 
Morgan, an Engliſh adventurer, who infeſted thoſe 
ſeas ; but, in conſideration of a ranſom, ſpared the forts 
and houſes, 1 45 
Tux 
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Tk town of Porto Bello ſtands near the ſea, on the 
declivity of a mountain which ſurrounds the whole 
harbour. Moſt of the houſes are built of wood. In 
ſome the firſt ſtory is of ſtone, and the remainder of 
wood. They are about 130 in number; moſt of them 
large and ſpacious. The town is under the juriſdic- 
tion of a governor, with the title of lieutenant-general; 
being ſuch under the preſident of Panama, and the 
term of his poſt is without any ſpecified limitation. 
He is always a gentleman of the army, having under 
him the commandants of the forts that defend the 
harbour ; whoſe employments are for life. 

IT conſiſts of one principal ſtreet, extending along 
the ſtrand, with other ſmaller croſſing it, and running 
from the dechvity of the mountain to the ſhore, to- 
gether with ſome lanes, in the ſame direction with the 
principal ſtreet, where the ground admits of it. Here 
are two large ſquares ; one oppoſite to the cuſtom- 
houſe, which is a ſtructure of ſtone, contiguous to the 
quay ; the other oppoſite the great church, which is 
of ſtone, large, and decently ornamented, | conſidering 
the ſmallneſs of the place. It is ſerved by a vicar and 
other prieſts, natives of the country. 

HERE are two other churches, one called Nueſtra 
Signora de la Merced, with a convent of the ſame or- 
der; the other St. Juan de Dios, which, though it bears 
the title of an hoſpital, and was founded as ſuch, is 
very far from being ſo in reality. The church of la 
Merced is of ſtone, but mean, and ruinous, like the 
convent which is alſo decayed ; ſo that wanting the 
proper conveniencies for the religious to reſide in, they 
live in the town diſperſed in private houſes. x 

THAT of St. Juan de Dios, is only a ſmall building 
like an oratory, and not in better condition than that 
of la Merced. Its whole community conſiſts of a 
prior, chaplain and another religious, and ſometimes 
even of leſs. So that its extent is very ſmall, ſince, 
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properly ſpeaking, it has no community; and the a- 
partment intended for the reception of patients, con- 
ſiſts only of one chamber open to the roof, without 
beds or other neceſſaries. Nor are any admitted but 
ſuch as are able to pay for their treatment and diet. It 
is therefore of no advantage to the poor of the place; 
but ſerves for lodging ſick men belonging to the men 
of war which come hither, being provided with neceſ- 
ſaries from the ſhips, and attended by their reſpective 
ſurgeons, lodging room being the only thing afforded 
them by this nominal hoſpital. _ 

AT the eaſt end of the town, which is the road to 
Panama, is a quarter called Guinea, being the place 


where all the Negroes of both ſexes, whether ſlaves or 


free, have their habitations. This quarter is very much 
crowded when the galleons are here, moſt of the inha- 
bitants of the town entirely quitting their houſes for 
the advantage of letting them, while others content 
themſelves with a ſmall part in order to make money 
of the reſt. The Mulattoes and other poor families, 
alſo, remove, either to Guinea, or to cottages already 
erected near it, or built on this occaſion. Great num- 
ber of artificers from Panama likewiſe, who flock to 
Porto Bello to work at their reſpective callings, lodge 
in this quarter for cheapneſs. | 
TowarDs the ſea, in a large tract between the 
town and Gloria caſtle, barracks are alſo erected, and 
principally filled with the ſhip's crews; who keep ſtalls 
of ſweetmeats, and other kind of eatables brought from 
Spain. But at the concluſion of the fair, the ſhips put 
to ſea, and all theſe buildings are taken down, and 
the town returns to its former tranquility, and empti- 
neſs. $1 | 
By an experiment we made with the barometer in a 
place a toiſe above the level of the ſea, the height of 
the mercury was 27 inches 11 lines and a half. 
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C HAP. II. 
Deſcription of Porto Bello harbour. 


H E. name of this port indicates its being com- 
modious for all ſorts of ſhips or veſſels, whether 


great or ſmall ; and though its entrance is very wide, 


it is well defended by fort St. Philip de todo Fierro. 


It ſtands on the north point of the entrance, which is 
about 600 toiſes broad, that. is, a little leſs than the 


fourth part of a league and the ſouth ſide being full 
of rifes of rocks, extending to ſome diſtance from the 
ſhore, a ſhip is obliged to ſtand to the north, though 
the deepeſt part of the channel is in the middle of the 
entrance, and thus continues in a ſtrait direction, hav- 
ing 9, 10 ar 15 fathom water, and a bottom of clayey 
mud, mixed with chalk and ſand. 

On the ſouth ſide of the harbour, and oppilite to 
the anchoring place is a large caſtle, called Sant Jago 


de la Gloria, to the eaſt of which, at the diſtance r 
about an hundred toiſes, begins the town, having be- 


fore it a point of land projecting into the harbour. On 
this point ſtood a ſmall fort called St. Jerom, within 
ten toiſes of the houſes. All theſe were demoliſnhed by 
the Engliſh admiral Vernon, who, with a numerous 
naval force *, in 1739, made himſelf maſter of this 


port; having found it ſo unprovided with every thing, 


that the greateſt part of the artillery, eſpecially that of 
the caſtle de todo Fierro, or iron caſtle, was difmounted 


for want of carriages, part of the few military ſtores, 


unſerviceable, and the garriion ſhort of its compliment 
even in time of peace. The governor of the city, 


Don Bernardo Gutierrez, de Bocanegra, was alſo abſent 


at Panama, on ſome accuſation brought againſt him. 


Thus the Engliſh fleet, meeting with no relittance, / 


* The numerous naval force, mentioned by our author, confiſt ed, 
we know, of fix ſhips only, 
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eaſily ſucceeded in their deſign upon this city, which 
ſurrendered by capitulation. 

THe anchoring place for the large ſhips, is N. W. of 
Gloria-caſtle, which is nearly the center of the harbour; 
but leſſer veſſels, which come farther up, muſt be care- 
ful to avoid a fand bank, lying 150 toiſes from St. 

Jerome's fort, or point, bearing from it W. one quar- 
ter northerly; and on which there is only a fathom and 
a half, or, at moſt, two fathom water. 

N. W. of the town is a little bay, called la 
Caldera, or the kettle, having four fathom and a half 
water; and 1s a very proper place for careening ſhips 
and veſſels, as beſides its depth, it is perfectly defended 
from all winds. In order to go into it, you muſt keep 
pretty cloſe to the weſtern ſhore, till about a third part 
of the breadth of the entrance where you will have 
five fathom water, (whilſt on the eaſtern fide of the 
fame entrance there 1s not above two or three feet) and 
then ſteer directly towards the bottom of the bay. 
When the ſhips are in, they may moor with tour cables 
eaſt and weſt, in a ſmall baſon, formed by the Caldera; 
but care muſt be taken to keep them always on the 
weſtern ſide. 

N. E. of the town is the mouth of a river called Caſ- 
cajal, which affords no freſh water within a quarter of 
a league or upwards from its mouth; and it is not un- 
common to ſee in it Caymanes, or alligators. 

THz tides here are irregular, and in this particular, 
as well as that of the winds, there is no difference be- 
tween this harbour, and that of Carthagena ; except 


that here the ſhips muſt always be towed in, being ei- 


ther becalmed, or the wind directly againſt them. 
From aer entzog we made, both by the pole ſtar, 
and the ſun's azimuth, we found the variation of the 
needle in this harbour to be 8 4 eaſterly. 
AmMono the mountains which fad the whole 
harbour of Porto Bello, beginning from St. Philip de 


todo Fierro, or the iron caſtle, (which is ſituated on 


their 
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their declivity) and without any decreaſe of heighth, 
extends to the oppoſite point, one is particularly re- 
markable by its ſuperior loftineſs, as if deſigned to be 
the barometer of the country, by foretelling every 
change of weather. This mountain, diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Capiro, ſtands at the utmoſt extremity of 
the harbour, in the road to Panama. Its top is alwa 

covered with clouds of a denſity and darkneſs ſeldom 
ſeen in thoſe of this atmoſphere; and from theſe, 
which are called the capillo, or cap, has poſſibly been 
corruptly formed the name of Monte Capiro. When 
theſe clouds thicken, increaſe their blackneſs, and ſink 
below their uſual ſtation, its a ſure ſign of a tempeſt. 


While, on the other hand, their clearneſs and aſcent, - 
as certainly indicate the approach of fair weather, It 


mult however, be remembered that theſe changes are 
very frequent, and very ſubitaneous. It is alfo ſeldom 
that the ſummit is ever obſerved clear from clouds, 
and when this does happen, it is only, as it were, for 
an inſtant. 

Tux juriſdiction of the governor of Porto Bello, is 
limited to the town and the forts ; the neighbouring 
country, over which it might be extended, being full 
of mountains covered with impenetrable foreſts, except 
a few valleys, in which are thinly ſcattered ſome farms 
or Haciendas ; the nature of the country not admitting 
of farther improvements. £3 
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CHAP. IV. 


Of the climate of Porto Bello, and the diſtempers 
which prove ſo fatal to the crews of the galleons. 


| , f H E inclemency of the climate of Porto Bello, is 
ſufficiently known all over Europe. Not only 
ſtrangers who come thither are affected by it, but even 


the natives themſelves ſuffer in various manners. It 
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- deſtroys the vigour of nature, and often untimely cuts 
the thread of life. It is a current opinion, that for- 


merly, and even not above twenty years ſince, parturi- 


tion was here ſo dangerous, that it was ſeldom any 


women did not die in childbed. As ſoon therefore as 
they had advanced three or four months in their preg- 
nancy, they were ſent to Panama, where they continued 
till the danger of delivery was paſt. A few, indeed, 


had the firmneſs to wait their deſtiny in their own 


houſes ; but much the greater number thought it more 
adviſeable to undertake the journey, meg? to run fo 
great a hazard of their lives. 


Tux exceſſive love which a lady had for dee buf. | 


band, blended with a dread that he would forget her, 


during her abſence, his employment not permitting; 


him to accompany her to Panama, determined her to 


ſet the firſt example of acting contrary to this general 


cuſtom. The reaſons for her fear were ſufficient to 


Juſtify her reſolution to run the riſk of a probable dan- 


ger, in order to avoid an evil which ſhe knew to be 


certain, and muſt have imbittered the whole remainder 


of her life. The event was happy; ſhe was deliver- 


ed, and recovered her former health; and the examp- 


ple of a lady of her rank, did not fail of inſpiring others 
with the like courage, though not founded on the ſame 
reaſons; till by degrees, the dread which former me- 
lancholy caſes had impreſſed on the mind, and gave 
occaſion to this climate's being conſidered as fatal to 
pregnant women, was entirely diſperſed. 

ANOTHER opinion equally ſtrange, is, that the ani- 


mals from other climates, on their being brought to 
Porto Bello, ceaſe to procreate. The inhabitants bring 
inſtances of hens brought from Panama or Cartha- 
- gena, which immediately on their arrival, grew bar- 
ten, and laid no more eggs; and even at This very 
time, the horned cattle, ſent from Panama, after they 


| have been here a ſmall time, loſe their fleſh in ſuch a 
manner, as not to be catable ; though they do not 
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wannt for plenty of good paſture. It is certain that 
there are no horſes or aſſes bred here, which tends to 
confirm the opinion that this climate checks the gene- 


ration of creatures produced i in a more benign, or leſs 


noxious air. However, not to rely on the common 


opinion, we enquired of ſome intelligent perſons, who 


differed but very little from the vulgar, and even con- 
firmed what they aſſerted, by many known facts, and 
experiments performed by themſelves. 

Tux liquor in Mr. Reaumur's thermometer, on the 


| 4th of December 1733, at fix in the morning ſtood at 


1021, and at noon roſe to 1023. 
TERRE heat here is exceſlive, augmented by the ſitua- 


tion of the town, which is ſurrounded with high moun- 


tains, without any interval for the winds, whereby it 
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might be refreſhed. The trees on the mountains ſtand 


ſo thick, as to intercept the rays of the ſun ; and, con- 
ſequently, hinder them from drying the earth under 


their branches ; hence copious exhalations, which form 


large clouds, and precipitate in violent torrents of rain; 


theſe are no ſooner over, than the fun breaks forth- 

afreſh, and ſhines with his former ſplendor ; though 
ſcarce has the activity of his rays dried the ſurface f 
the ground, not covered by the trees, than the atmo- 
ſphere is again crowded by another collection of thick 
vapours, and the ſun again concealed. In this manner 
it continues during the whole day: the night is alſo 
ſubject to the like viciſſitudes; but without the leaſe 
| dimuaition. of heat in either. 

- TazsE torrents of rain, which, by their ſuddenneſa 
nd impetuoſity, ſeem to threaten a ſecond deluge, are 
accompanied with ſuch tempeſts of thunder and light - 
ning, as muſt daunt even the moſt reſolute; and this 
dreadful noiſe is prolonged by repercuſſions from the 
caverns of the mountains, like the exploſion of a can 


non, the 1umbling of which is heard for a minute after, 


To this may alſo be added the howlings and fhrieks of - 
the multitudes of monkeys of all kinds, which live in 
I the 
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the foreſts of the mountains, and which are never 
louder, than when a man of war fires the morning and 
evening gun, though they are ſo much uſed to it. 
Tris continual inclemency, added to the fatigue of 
the ſeamen in unloading the ſhips, carrying the goods 
on ſhore in barges, and afterwards drawing them along 
on fleges, cauſe a very profuſe tranſpiration, and con- 
ſequently, render them weak and faint ; and they, in 
order to recruit their ſpirits, have recourſe to brandy, 
of which there is, on theſe occaſions, an incredible con- 
ſumption. The exceſſive labour, immoderate drink- 
ing, and the inclemency and unhealthfulneſs of the 
climate, muſt jointly deftroy the beſt conſtitutions, and 
produce thoſe deleterious diſeaſes ſo common in this 
country. They may well be termed deleterious, for 
the ſymptoms of all are fatal, the patients being too 
much attenuated to make any effectual reſiſtance ; and 
hence epidemics, and mortal diſtempers are ſo very 
common. | 
Bur it is not the ſeamen alone who are ſubject to 
theſe diſeaſes, others who are ſtrangers to the ſeas, and 
not concerned in the fatigues, are alſo attacked by 
them ; and, conſequently, is a ſufficient demonſtration 


that the other two are only collateral, though they tend 


both to ſpread and inflame the diſtemper; it being 
evident that when the fluids are diſpoſed to receive 
the ſeeds of the diſtemper, its progreſs is more rapid, 
and its attacks more violent. On ſome occaſions, 
phyſicians have been ſent for from Carthagena, as be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be better acquainted with the propereſt 
methods of curing the diſtempers of this country, and 
conſequently, more able to recover the ſeamen ; but 


experience has ſhewn, that this intention has been fo 
little anſwered, that the galleons or other European 


ſhips, which ſtay any time here, ſeldom leave it, with- 


out burying, half, or, at leaſt, one third of their men; 
and hence this city has, with too much reaſon, been 
termed the grave of the Spaniards; but it may, with 


much 
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much greater propriety, be applied to thoſe of other 
nations, who viſit it. This remark was ſufficiently con- 

firmed by the havock made among the Engliſh, when 

their fleet in 1726, appeared before the port, with a 

view of making themſelves maſters of the treaſure, 
brought thither from all parts to the fair held at the 
arrival of the galleons, which, at that time, by the 

death of the marquis Grillo, were commanded by Don 

Franciſco Cornejo, one of thoſe great officer, whoſe 

conduct and reſolution have done honour to the navy 

of Spain. He ordered the ſhips under his command, 

to be moored in a line within the harbour ; and erected, 

on the entrance, a battery, the care of which he com- 

mitted to the officers of the ſhips; or rather indeed, 
ſuperintended it himſelf, omitting no precaution, but 
viſited every part in perſon. Theſe preparatives ſtruck 
ſuch a conſternation into the Engliſh fleet, though of 
conſiderable force, that, inſtead of making any attempt, 
they formed only a blockade, depending on being fup- 
plied with proviſions from Carthagena, and that fa- 
mine would at length oblige the Spaniards to give up 
what they at firſt intended to acquire by force ; but 
when the admiral thought himſelf near the point of 
obtaining his ends, the inclemency of the ſeaſon de- 
clared itfelf among his ſhips companies, ſweeping away 
ſuch numbers, that within a ſhort time he was obliged 
to return to Jamaica, with the loſs of above half his 
Bor notwiſtanding the known inclemency of the 
climate of Porto Bello, and its general fatality to the 
Europeans, the ſquadron of 1730, enjoyed there a 
good ſtate of health, though the fatignes and irregula- 
rities among the ſeamen were the ſame : nor was there 
any perceivable change in the air. is happy ſingu- 
larity was attributed to the ſtay of the ſquadron at Car- 
thagena, where they paſſed the time of the epidemia, 
by which their conſtitutions were better adapted to this 
climate; and hence it appears, that the mm a 
| f cauſe 
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- cauſe of theſe diſtempers, flows from the conſtitutions 


of the Europeans not being uſed to it ; and thus they 
either die, or become habituared to it, like the natives, 


Creoles, and other inhabitants. 


CE AP. V. 


Account of: the inbabitants and country about Porto 


Bello. 


N ſeveral particulars there is no eſſential difference 
between Carthagena and Porto Bello; fo that I ſhall 
only mention thoſe peculiar to the Hung > and add 
ſome obſervations tending to convey a more exact 


knowledge of this country. 


Tux number of the inhabitants of Porto Bello, by 


reaſon of its ſmallneſs, and the inclemency of its cli- 
mate, is very inconſiderable, and the greateſt part of 


ttheſe Negroes and Mulattoes, there being ſcarce thirty 


white families; thoſe, who by commerce or their eſtates 


are in eaſy circumſtances, removing to Panama. So 


that thoſe only ſtay at Porto Bello, whoſe employments 
- oblige them to it; as the governor or lieutenant- gene- 


ral, the commanders of the forts, the civil officers of 


the crown, the officers and ſoldiers of the garriſons, 


the alcaldes in office, and of the hermandad, and 


the town-clerk During our ſtay here, the garri- 


ſons of the forts conſiſted of about 125 men, be- 


ing detachments from Panama; and theſe, though 


coming from a place ſo near, are affected to ſuch a de- 


gree, that in leis than a month, they are ſo attenuated, 
as to be unable c do any duty, till cuſtom again re- 


— © 


ſtores them to their ſtrength. None of theſe, or of 
the natives of the country, above the Mulatto clals, 
ever ſettle here, thinking it a diſgrace to live in it. A 
certain proof of its unhealthineſs, ſince thoſe to whom 
it gave birth, | It. :- 
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; - In manners and cuſtoms, the inhabitants of Porto 
7 Bello reſemble thoſe of Carthagena, except that the 
latter are more free and generous, thoſe in the parts 
round Porto Bello being accuſed of avarice ; a vice 
indeed natural to all the inhabitants of theſe countries. 
PROvISIONS are ſcarce at Porto Bello, and, conſe- 
quently dear, particularly during the time of the Sal- 
leons and the fair; when there is a neceſſity for a ſupply 
) from Carthagena, and Panama. From the former are 
brought maize, rice, caſava, hogs, poultry, and roots; | 
and from the latter, cattle. The only thing in plenty 
e here, is fiſh, of which there is a great variety and very 
| good. It alſo abounds in ſugar canes, ſo that the cha- 
4 caras, or farm houſes, if they may be ſo called, are 
t built of them. They have alſo ingenios for making & 
ſugar and moloſſes, and from the latter, brandy.” 4 
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y FRESH water pours down in ſtreams from the moun- 
- tains, ſome running without the town, and others croſ- | 
of fing it. Theſe waters are very light, and digeſtive, and, 

y in thoſe who are uſed to them, good to create an appe- 

'$ tite; qualities, which, in other countries would be very 

0 valuable, are here pernicious. This country ſeems ſo 

8 curſed by nature, that what is in itſelf good, becomes 

3 here deſtructive. For, doubtleſs, this water is too fine 

f and active for the ſtomachs of the inhabitants; and 
55 thus produces dyſenteries, the laſt ſtage of all other 

d diſtempers, and which the patient very ſeldom ur- 
vives. Theſe rivulets, in their deſcent from the moun- 

8 tains, form 1 reſervoirs, or ponds, whoſe coolneſs is 

ai increaſed by the ſhade of the trees, and in theſe all the 

e- inhabitants of the town bathe themſelves conſtantly 
d, every day at eleven in the morning; and the Euro- 
e- peans fail not to follow an example, ſo pleaſant and 
of conducive to healtn. | | 

8, As theſe foreſts almoſt border on the houſes of the 
A town, the tigers often make incurſions into the ſtreets, 
m during the night, carrying off fowls, dogs, and other 


domeſtic creatures; and ſometimes, even boys have 
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fallen a prey to them; and it is certain, that ravenous 
heaſts, which provide themſelves with food in this 
manner, are bf Mia. known to deſpiſe what the fo- 
- reſts afford; and that after taſting human fleſh, they 
light that of beaſts. Beſides the ſnares uſually laid 
for them, the Negroes and Mulattoes, who fell wood in 


the foreſts of the mountains, are very dextrous in en- 
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countring the tiger; and ſome even on account of the 
flender reward, ſeek them in their retreats. The arms 
in this combat, ſeemingly ſo dangerous, are only a lance, 
of two or three yards in length, made of a very ſtrong 
wood, with the point of the ſame hardened in the fire; 
and a kind of —_ about three quarters of a yard 
in leng gth. Thus armed, they ſtay till the creature 
makes an aſſault on the left — which holds the lance, 
and is wraped up in a ſhort cloak of bays. Sometimes 
the tiger, aware of the danger, ſeems to decline the 
combat; but his antagoniſt provokes him with a ſlight 
touch of the lance, in order, while he is defending him- 
felf, to ſtrike a ſure blow ; for as ſoon as the creature 
5 feels the lance, he graſps it with one of his paws, and 
with the other, ſtrikes at the arm which holds it. 
Then 1 it is that the perſon nimbly aims a blow with his 
cimeter, which he cept concealed with the other hand, 
and hamſtrings the creature, which immediately draws 
back enraged, but returns to the charge; when re- 
ceiving another ſuch ſtroke, he is totally deprived of 
his moſt dangerous weapons, and rendered incapable 
of moving. After which the perſon kilts him at his 
leiſure, and ſtripping off the fkin, cutting off the head, 
and the fore and hind feet, returns to the town, diſ- 
playing theſe as the trophies of his victory. 

AMONG the great variety of animals in this country, 
one of the moſt remarkable, is the perico ligero, or 
nimble peter, an ironical name given it on account of 
its extreme ſluggiſhneſs and ſloth. It reſembles a mid- 
dling monkey, but of a wretched appearance, the ſkin 
of it being of 2 greyiſh brown, and all over eee, 

an 


toad; and though they alle 
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and the legs and feet without any hair. He is ſo 
lumpiſh, as not to ſtand in need of either chain or 
hutch, for he never ſtirs till compelled by hunger; 
and ſhews no manner of apprehenſion either of men or 
wild beaſts. When he moves, every effort is attended 
with ſuch a plaintive, and at the ſame time ſo diſagree- 
able a cry, as at once produces pity and diſguſt; and 
this even in the flighteſt motion of the head, legs, or 
feet; proceeding probably from a general contraction 
of the muſcles and nerves of his body, which puts him 


to an extreme pain, when he endeavours to move them. 


In this diſagreeable cry conſiſts his whole defence; 
for, it being natural to him to fly at the firſt hoſtile ap- 
proach of any beaſt, he makes at every motion ſuch 
howlings, as are even inſupportable to his purſuer, who 
ſoon quits him, and even flies beyond the hearing of 


his horrid noiſe. Nor is it only during the time he is in 


motion that he makes theſe cries, he repeats them 
while he reſts himſelf, continuing a long time motion- 
leſs before he takes another march. The food of this 
creature is generally wild fruits; when he can find 
none on the ground, he looks out for a tree well load- 
ed, which, with a great deal of pains, he climbs; and, 
to ſave himſelf ſuch another toilſome aſcent, plucks off 
all the fruit, throwing them on the ground ; and to 
avoid the pain of deſcending the tree, forms himſelf 
into a ball, and drops from the branches. At the 
foot of this tree, he continues till all the fruits are con- 
ſumed, never ſtirring till hunger forces him to ſeek 
again far food. fr 36 

| SERPENTS are here as numerous and deadly, as at 
Carthagena; and toads innumerable, ſwarming not 
only in the damp and marſhy places, as in other coun- 
tries, but even in the ſtreets, courts of houſes, and all 
open places in genera]. The great numbers of them, 
and their appearance after the leaſt ſhower, has induced 
ſome to imagine, that every drop of water becomes a 
ge, as a proof, the extraor- 

2. dinary 
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dinary increaſe of them on the ſmalleſt ſhower, their 
opinion does not ſeem to me well founded. It is 
evident that theſe reptiles abound both in the foreſts and 
neighbouring rivers, and even in the town itſelf; and 
produce a prodigious quantity of animalcula, from 
whence, according to the beſt naturaliſts, theſe reptiles 
are formed. Theſe animalcula either riſe in the va- 
pours, which form the rains, and falling together with 
it on the ground, which is extremely heated by the 
rays of the ſun ; or being already depoſited in it by the 
toads, grow, and become animated, in no leſs numbers 
than were formerly ſeen in Europe. But ſome of them 
which appear after rains being ſo large, as to meaſure 
fx inches in length, they cannot be imagined the ef- 
fect of an inſtantaneous production; I am therefore 


inclined to think, from my own obſervations, that this 
part of the country being remarkably moiſt, is very 


well adapted to nouriſh the breed of thoſe creatures, 
which love watery places; and therefore avoid thoſe 
arts of the ground expoſed to the rays of the ſun, 

_ {ſeeking others where the earth is ſoft, and there form 
themſelves cavities in the ground, to enjoy the moiſture; 
and as the ſurface over them is generally dry, the toads 
are not perceived; but no ſooner does it begin to rain, 
than they leave their retreats, to comeat the water which 
1s their ſupreme delight ; and thus fill the ſtreets and 
open places. Hence the vulgar opinion, had its riſe, 
that the drops of rain were transformed: into toads. 
When it has rained in the night, the ſtreets and ſquares 
in the morning, ſeem paved with theſe reptiles; ſo that 
you cannot ſtep without treading on them, which 
ſometimes is productive of troubleſome bites ; for, be- 
ſides their poiſon, they are large enough for their teeth 
to be ſeverely felt. Some we have already obſerved 
to be ſix inches long, and this is, indeed, their general 
meaſure ; and there are ſuch numbers of them, that 
nothing can be imagined more diſmal than their 
0 e croakings, 
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croakings, during the night, in all parts of the n 
woods and caverns of the mountains. 
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HAP. Wk 
Of the trade of Porto Bello. 


\ HE town of Porto Bello, ſo thinly inhabited, 
by reaſon of its noxious air, the ſcarcity of pro- 
viſions, and the barrenneſs of its ſoil, becomes, at the. 
time of the galleons, one of the moſt populous places 
in all South America. Its ſituation on the iſthmus, 
betwixt the ſouth and north ſea, the goodneſs of its 
harbour, and its ſmall diſtance from Panama, have 
given it the preference for the rendezvous of the joint 
commerce of Spain and Peru, at its fair. 

On advice being received at Carthagena, that the 
peru fleet had unloaded at Panama, the galleons make 
the beſt of their way to Porto Bello, in order to avoid 
the diſtempers which have their ſource from idleneſs, 
The concourſe of people, on this occaſion, is ſuch, as to. 
raiſe the rent of lodging to an exceſſive degree; a mid- 
dling chamber, with a cloſet, lets, during the fair, for 
a thouſand crowns, and ſome large houſes, for four, 
five, or ſix thouſand. 

Tux ſhips are no ſooner moored in the harbour, than 
the firſt work is to erect, in the ſquare, a tent made of 
the ſhip's ſails, for receiving its cargo; at which the 
proprietors. of the goods are preſent, in order to find. 
their bales, by the marks which diſtinguiſh them. 
Theſe bales are drawn on ſledges, to their reſpective 
places, by the crew of every ſhip, and the money given 
them is proportionally divided. | 

Wulst the ſeamen and European traders are thus 
fmployed,. the land is covered with droves of mules 
rome Panama, each . conſiſting of above an hun- 
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dred, loaded with cheſts of gold and filver, on account 
of the merchants of Peru. Some unload them at the 
exchange, others in the middle of the ſquare ; yet 
amidſt the hurry and confuſion of ſuch crouds, no 
theft, loſs, or diſturbance is ever known. He who 
has ſeen this place during the'tiempo muerto, or dead 
time, ſolitary, poor, and a perpetual ſilence reigning 
every where; the harbour quite empty, and every 
place wearing a. melancholy aſpect; muſt be filled 
with aſtoniſhment at the ſudden change, to fee the buſt- 
ling multitudes, every houſe crowded, the ſquare and 
ſtreets encumbered with bales and cheſts of gold, and 
filver of all kinds ; the harbour full of ſhips and veſ- 
ſels, ſome bringing by the way of Rio de Chape, the 
goods of Peru, as cacao, quinquina, or jefuits bark, 
Vicuna wool, and bezoar ſtones; others coming from 
Carthagena, loaded with provifions ; and thus a fpot, 


at all other times deteſted for its deleterious qualities, 
becomes the ſtaple of the riches of the old and new 


world, and the ſcene of one of the moſt confiderable 
branches of commerce in the whole earth. 


Tx hips being unloaded, and the merchants of 


Peru, together with the preſident of Panama, arrived, 
the fair comes under deliberation. And for this pur- 
poſe the deputies of the feveral parties, repair on board 
the commodore of the galleons, where, in preſence of 
the commodore, and the preſident of Panama, the for- 
mer, as patronof the Europeans, and the latter, of the 
Peruvians; the prices of the ſeveral kinds of merchan- 
dizes are ſettled; and all preliminaries being adjuſted 
in three or four meetings, che contracts are ſigned, and 


made public, that every one "Y conform Hirnſelf to 


them in the ſale of his effects. tus all fraud is pre- 


cluded, The purchaſes and fales, as likewiſe the ex- 
changes of money, are tranfacted by brokers, both 
from Spain and Peru. After this, every one begins to 
diſpoſe of his goods; the Spaniſh brokers, imbarking 
their cheſts of money, and thofe of Peru, fending 
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away the goods they have purchaſed in veſſels called 
chatas' and bongob, up the rivet Chagre; and thus the 
fair of Porto Bello ends. 

ForMEELY this fair was limited to no particular 
time; but as a long ſtay, in ſuch a ſickly place, ex- 


tremely affected the health of the traders, his catholic 


majeſty tranſmitted an order, that the fair ſtiduld not 
laſt above forty days, reckoning from that in which 
the ſhips came to an anchor in the hatbour; and that, 
if in this ſpace of time, the merchants could not agree 
in their rates, thoſe of Spain ſhould be allowed to carry 
their goods up the country to Peru; and accordingly, 
the commodore of the galleons has orders to re- imbark 
them, and return to Carthagena; but otherwiſe, ; by 
virtue of a compact between the merchants of bo 
kingdoms; and ratified by the king, no Spaniſh trader 
is to ſend his goods, on FR own account, beyond Porto 
Bello: and, on the contrary, thoſe of Peru cannot ſend 
remittances to Spain for purchaſing goods there. 
Wirst the Engliſh were permitted to fend an an- 


nual ſhip, called navio de permiſſo, ſhe uſed to bring 


to the fair a large cargo on her own account, never 
failing firſt to touch at Jamaica, ſo that her loading 
alone, was more than half of all thoſe brought by the 
galleons ; for beſides, that her burthen fo far exceeded 
five hundred Spaniſh tuns, that it was even more than 


nine hundred, ſhe had no proviſions, water, or ' other 


things, which fill a great part of the hold; ſhe indeed 


took chem in at Jamaica, from whence ſhe was attend- 
ed by five or fix ſmaller veſſels, loaded with goods, 
whe when arrived near Porto Bello, were put on 
board her, and the proviſions removed into the tenders, 
by which, artifice, the ſingle ſhip. was made to carry 
more than five or ſix of the largeſt galleons. This 
nation having a free trade, and ſelling cheaper than 
the Spaniards, that indulgence was of infinite detriment 
to the commerce of Spain. 
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In the dead time, all the trade ſtirring here, conſiſts 
in proviſions from Carthagena ; and cacao and quin- 
quina, down the river chagre : the former is carried in 
ſmall veſſels to Vera Cruz, and the quinquina either 
depoſited in warehouſes, or put on board ſhips, which, 
with permiſſion, corne from Spain to Nicaraqua, and 
Honduras; theſe ſhips alſo take in cacao. Some ſmall 
veſſels likewiſe come from the iſlands of Cuba, La 
Trinidad, and St. Domingo, and with cacao and rum. 

WIIILs the aſſiento of Negroes ſubſiſted either with 
the French or Engliſh, one of their principal factories 
was ſettled here, and was of conſiderable advantage to 
its commerce, as being the channel by which not only 
Panama was ſupplied with Negroes, but from whence 
they were ſent all over the kingdom of Peru: On 
which account the agents of the aſſiento were allowed 
to bring with them ſuch a quantity of proviſions as 
Vas thought neceſſary both for their own uſe, and their 
ſlaves of both ſexes. 
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Voyage up the Chagre, and Journey from Cruces 
to Panama by land. 


— 


A it had always been our fixed deſign to ſtay no 
longer than abſolutely neceſſary in any place, 
till we had anſwered the great end of our commiſſion, 
our ardour to enter upon it, together with a deſire of 


quitting this dangerous climate, induced us to make 


the utmoſt diſpatch. In order to this we ſent advice 
from Porto Bello, to Don Dionſio Martinez de la Ve- 
ga, preſident of Panama, of our arrival, the motives 
of our voyage, and other circumſtances, together with 
his majeſty's orders relating to the aſſiſtance to be given 
us by all his officers ; adding our requeſts, that he 
would be pleaſed to ſend one or two of thoſe veſſels 
uſed-on the Chagre, to bring us to Panama, it being 
FE 2 i impracticable 
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impracticable for us to travel thither by land, as ſome 
of the inſtruments were too large for the narrow crag- 

roads in many parts, and others of a nature not to 
be carried on mules. This gentleman, who has always 
ſhewn a remarkable zeal for every thing dignified with 
his majeſty's narne, was not in the leaſt wanting on this 


occaſion ; and his polite anſwer, which fully anſwered. 


aur moſt ſanguine hopes, was followed by two veſſels, 


diſpatched to Porto Bello. Immediately on their ar- 


rival, we put on board the inſtruments and baggage, 
belonging both to the French gentlemen and ourſelves ; 
and — * 22d of December 1735, departed from 
Porto Bello. | EE 
TRE lad wind being contrary to us, we rowed out 


of Porto Bello harbour; but the briſas ſetting in at 


nine in the morning, both veſſels got under fail, and a 
freſh gale brought us, at four in the evening of the 
ſame day, to the mouth of the river Chagre, where we 


landed at the cuſtom-houſe; and the next day we be- 


San to row up the river. 5 
On the 24th, we endeavoured to proceed in the ſame 


anner, but the force of sur Gars being too weak to 


1 the current, we were obliged to ſet the veſſels 
along with poles. At a quarter after one in the after- 
noon, we meaſured the velocity of the current, and 


half. In this flow toilſome manner we proceeded till 
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This river, which was formerly called Lagartos, 
from the number of 17 in it, though now bet- 


ter known by that of Chagre, has its fource in.the 
mountains near Cruces. Its mouth, which is in the 
north fea, in 9? 18 40 N. latitude, and 295? 6 lon- 
gitude, from the meridian of Teneriffe, was diſcovers 
ed by Lopez de Olano. Diego de Alvites diſcovered 
that part of it where Cruces 1s fituated ; but the firſt 
Spamard who failed down it, to reconnontre it to its 
mouth, was captain Hernando de la Serna, in the 
year 1527. Its entrance is defended by a fort, ſitu- 
ated on a ſteep rock on the eaſt ſide near the ſea ſhore. 
This fort is called San Lorenzo de Chagres, has a 
commandant, and a lieutenant, both appointed by 
his majeſty, and the garrifon is draughted from 
Panama. | i 

Azour eight toifes from the above fort, is a town 
of the ſame name. The houſes are principally of 
reeds, and the inhabitants Negroes, Mulattoes, and 
Meftizos. They are a brave and active people, and 
on occaſion, take up arms to the number of triple 
the uſual garriſon of the fort. | : 

OpyosrTE, on a low and level ground, ſtands the 
royal cuſtom-houfe, where an account is taken of all 
goods going up the Chagre. Here the breadth of 
the river is about 120 toiſes, but grows narrower 
gradually as you approach its fource. At Cruces, 
the place where it begins to be navigable, it is 
only twenty toiſes broad; the neareft diſtance be- 
tween this town and the mouth is twenty-one miles, 
and the bearing N. W. 7 24 weſterly ; but the diſ- 
tance meaſured along the feveral windings of the ri- 
ver, is no lefs than forty-three miles. 

Ir breeds a great number of caymanes of alliga- 
tors: creatures often ſeen on its banks, which are 
impafſable, both on account of the cloſeneſs of the 
trees, and the buſhes Which cover the ground, as it 
were with thorns. Some of theſe trees, eſpecially- 

the 
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the cedar, are uſed in making the canoes or banjas, 
employed on the river. Many of them being under- 
mined by the water,are thrown down by the ſwellings 
of the river ; but the prodigious magnitude of the 
trunk, and their large and extenſive branches, hinder 


them from being carried away by the current; fo 


that they remain near their original ſituation, to the 
great inconvenience and even danger of the veſſels; 
tor the greateſt part of them being under water, a 
veſſel, by ſtriking ſuddenly on them, is frequently 


overſet. Another obſtruction to the navigation of 


this river 1s the races, or. ſwift currents, over the 
ſhallows, where thoſe veſſels, though built for that 
| Purpoſe, cannot proceed for want of a ſufficient quan- 
tity of water; ſo that they are obliged to be 
lightened, till they have paſſed the ſhallow. . 

Tre barks employed on this river are of two kinds, 
the chatas and bongos, called in Peru, bonques. The 
firſt are compoſed of ſeveral pieces of timber, like 
barks, and of a great breadth, that they may draw 
but little water; they carry ſix or ſeven hundred 
quintals. The bongos are formed out of one piece 
of wood, and it is ſurprizing to think there ſhould be 
trees of ſuch a prodigious bulk, ſome of them being 


eleven Paris feet broad, and carrying conveniently 
four or five hnudred quintals. Both forts have a ca- 


bin at the ſtern, for the conveniency of the paſſengers, 


and a kind of awning ſupported with a wooden ſtanch- 
eons reaching to the head, and a partition in the mid- 


dle, which is alſo continued the whole length of the 
veſſel: and over the whole, when the veſſel is load- 
ed, are laid hides, that the goods may not be damag- 
ed by the violence of the rains, which are very fre- 
quent here. Each of theſe require, beſides the pilot, 


at leaſt eighteen, or twenty robuſt Negroes; for 
without ſuch a number, they would not be able, in 


ALL 


going up, to make any way againſt the current. 
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Al the foreſts, and woods near this river are full 
of wild beaſts, eſpecially different kinds of monkeys. 
They are of various colours, as black, brown, rediſh, 
and ſtriated ; there is alſo the ſame diverſity in their 
ſize; ſome being a yard long, others about half a 
yard, and others ſcarce one third. The fleſh of all 
theſe different kinds is highly valued by the Negroes, 
eſpecially that of the red; but, however delicate the 
meat may be, the ſight of them is, I think, enough 
to make the appetite abhor them ; for, when dead, 
they are ſcalded in order to take off the hair, whence 
the ſkin is contracted by the heat, and when tho- 
roughly cleaned, looks perfectly white, and very 
greatly reſembles a child of about two or three years 
of age, when crying. This reſemblance is ſhocking 
to humanity, yet the ſcarcity of other food in many 
parts of America, renders the fleſh of theſe creatures 
valuable; and not only the negroes, but the Creoles 
and Europeans themſelves, make no ſcruple of eating 
it. | 

NoTrine, in my opinion, can excel the proſpects 
which the rivers of this country exhibit. The moſt 
fertile 1magination of a painter can never equal the 
magnificence of the rural landſcapes here drawn by 
the pencil of nature. The groves which ſhade the 


plains, and extend their branches to the river; the 


various dimenſions of the trees, which cover the emi- 
nences; the texture of their leaves; the figure of their 
_ fruits, and the various colours they exhibit, form 
a moſt delightful ſcene, which is greatly heightened 
by the infinite variety of creatures with which it is di- 
verſified. The different ſpecies of monkeys, ſkipping 
in troops from tree to tree, hanging from the branch- 
es, and in other places ſix, eight, or more, of them 
linked togther, in order to pals a river, and the dams 
with their young on their ſhoulders, throwing them- 
lelves into odd poſtures, making a thouſand grimaces, 

will, perhaps, appear fictitious, to thoſe who have not 
actually 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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actually ſeen it: but if the birds are conſidered, our 
reaſon for admiration will be greatly augmented. 
For, beſides thoſe already mentioned (book 1. chap, 
vii.) and which, from their great abundance, ſeem to 
have had their origin on the banks of this river, here 


are a great variety of others, alſo eatable; as the 


wild and royal peacock, the turtle dove, and the he- 
ron: Of the latter there are four or five different 
ſpecies, ſome entirely White; others of the ſame 
colour, except the neck and ſome parts of the body, 
which are red; others black, only the neck, tips of 
the wings and the belly white; and ſome, with other 
mixture of colours; and all differing in ſize. The 
ſpecies firſt mentioned, are the leaſt; and the white 


mixed with black; the largeſt and moſt palatable. 


The fleſh of peacocks, pheaſants, and other kinds, is 
very delicate. The trees along the banks of this 
river, are ſurprizingly loaded with fruit ; but the 
pine-apples, for beauty, ſize, flavour and fragrancy, 
excel thoſe of all other countries, and are highly 
eſteemed in all parts of America. | 


O our arrival at Cruces we went on ſhore, and 


were entertained by the alcalde of the the town, 
whoſe houſe was that of the cuſtoms, where an ac- 
count 5 taken of all goods brought up the river. 


Having? with all poſſible diſpatch, got every thing 


ready for our journey to Panama, on the 29th at half 
an hour after eleven in the morning, we ſet out, and 
reached that city by three quarters after ſix in the 
evening. We made it our firſt buſineſs to wait on 
the preſident, a mark of reſpe& due not only to his 
dignity, but alſo to the many civilities he had ſhewn 
us. This worthy gentleman receiyed us all, and par- 


_ ticulary the foreigners, in the moſt cordial and en- 


dearing manner. He alſo recommended to all the 
king's officers, and other perſons of diſtinction in the 


city, not to be wanting in any good office, or mark 


of eſteem : A behaviour which ſhewed at once the 
IE | weight 


io frequent obſervations. I allow indeed, that among 
| ; 7 
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weight of the royal orders, and his zeal to execute his . 
ſovereign's pleaſure, : | 
Sou indiſpenſable preparations, which were to be 
made for the proſecution of our journey, detained us 
longer at Panama than we expected. We, however, 
employed our time to the beſt advantage, making ſe- 
veral obſervations, particularly on the latitude and the 
pendulum ; but the proximity of jupiter at that time 
to the ſun, hindred us from ſettling the longitude. 
[ alſo employed myſelf in taking a plan of the place, 
with all its fortifications, and adjacent coaft, At 
length, all things being in readineſs, we embarked 
without any farther loſs of time. Ae | 
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CHAP. IL 
Deſcription of the city of Panama. 


Pia AMA is built on an iſthmus of the lame | 
1 name, the coaſt of which is waſhed by the ſouth 
ea. From the obſervations we made here, we found 
the latitude of this city to be 8 55 48 north. With 
7708 to its longitude there are various opinions, none 
of the aſtronomers having been able, from obſervations 
made on the ſpot, to aſcertain it; ſo that it is ſtill 
doubtful, whether it lies on the eaſt or weſt ſide of the 
meridian of Porto Bello. The French geographers 
will have it to lie on the eaſt ſide, and accordingly 
have placed it ſo in their maps; but, in thoſe of the 
Spaniards, it is on the weſt fide : and, I congeive the 
latter, from the frequent journies they make from one 
place to the other, may be concluded to have a more 
intimate knowledge of their reſpective ſituations ; 
whereas, the former being ſtrangers in a great meaſure, 
to thoſe places, have not the opportunity of making 
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the Spaniards who make this little journey, the num-_ 
ber is exceeding {mall of thoſe, who have either capa- 
city or inclination for forming a well-grounded judg- 
ment of the road they travel; but there have been alſo 
many expert pilots, and other perſons of curioſity, who 
have employed their attention on it; and from their 
report, the ſituation of the city has been determined. 
This opinion is, in ſome meaſure confirmed, by our 
courſe, the direction 'of which on the river, from its 
mouth to the town of Cruces, was eaſt 6 15 ſouther- 
ly ; and the diſtance being 21 miles, the difference be- 
tween the two meridians is 20 minutes, the diſtance of 
Chagre is ſituated to the weſt of Cruces. We muſt alfo 
conſider the diſtance between Porto Bello and Chagre. 
During the firſt two hours and a half, we ſailed a league 
and a half an hour ; when the land breeze ſpringing 
up, we failed two leagues an hour, for ſeven hours ; 
which in all makes 18 leagues; and the whole courſe 
having been very nearly weſt, the difference of longi- 
rude muſt have been 44 miles; or 41, allowing for 
what might have been wanting of a due weſt courſe; 
and from this again ſubſtracting the 20 minutes which 
Cruces lies to the eaſt of Chagre, the reſult is, that 
_ Cruces is ſituated twenty-one minutes to the weſtward 
of Porto Bello. To this laſt reſult muſt be added the 
diſtance of meridians between Cruces and Panama, the 
bearing of which is near S. W. and N. E. and reck- 
- onins that we travelled, on account of the roughneſs 
and craggineſs of the road, only three quarters of a 
league an hour, during the ſeven hours, the whole is 
14 miles, and conſequently the difference of meridians, 
10 minutes and a half. Conſequently Panama is ſitu- 
ated about 30 minutes weſt of Porto Bello; and the 
Spaniſh artiſts nearer the truth than the French. 
Tux firſt diſcovery of Panama, the Spaniards owe to 
Tello de Guzman, who landed here in 1515; but 
found only ſome fiſhermen's huts, this being a very 
proper place for their buſineſs, and from thence the 
: Indians 
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Indians called it Panama, which ſignifies a place a- 
bounding in fiſh. Before this, namely in the year 
1513, Baſco Nunez de Balboa, diſcovered the ſouth 
ſea, and took legal poſſeſſion of it in the names of the 
kings of Caſtile. The diſcovery of Panama was, in 


the 3 year 1518, followed by the ſettlement of a colony 


there, under Pedrarias Davila, governor of Caſtilla del 
Oro, the name by which this Terra Firma was then 
called. And in 1521, his catholic majeſty, the em- 
peror Charles V. conſtituted it a City, with the proper 
privileges. 

IT was this city's misfortune, in the year 1670, to 
be ſacked and burnt by John Morgan, an Engliſh ad- 


venturer. He had before taken Porto Bello and Ma- 


racaybo; and, retiring to the iſlands, he every where 
publiſhed his deſign of going to Panama ; upon which 
many of the pirates, who then infeſted thoſe ſeas, joined 
him. He firſt failed for Chagre, where he landed 
ſome of his men, and at the ſame time battered the 
caſtle with his ſhips ; but his ſucceſs was owing to a 
very extraordinary accident. His ſtrength was con- 
ſiderably diminiſhed, by the great numbers killed and 
wounded by the fort, and he began to think it adviſe- 
able to retreat ; when, an arrow, ſhot from the bow of 
an Indian, lodged in the eye of one of Morgan's com- 
panions. The perſon wounded, being rendered deſpe- 
rate by the pain, but with a remarkable firmneſs and 


preſence, of mind, drew the arrow from the wound, and 


wrapping, one of its ends in cotton, or tow, put it into 
his muſket, which was ready loaded, and diſcharged it 
into the fort, where -the roofs of the houſes were of 
ſtraw, and the ſides of wood, according to the cuſtom 
of that country. The arrow fell on one of the roofs, 
and immediately ſet it on fire, which was not at firſt 
obſerved by the beſieged, who were buſy in defending 
the place; but the ſmoke and flames ſoon informed 
them of the total deſtruction of the fort, and of the 


magazine of powder, which the flames muſt ſoon 
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reach. Such an unexpected accident filled them with 
tertor and confuſion; the courage of the ſoldiers de- 


generated into tumult, and diſobedience; and, every 


one being eager to ſave himſelf, the works were ſoon 


abandoned, in order to eſcape the double danger of be- 


ing either burnt or blown up. The commandant, how- 
ever, determined to do all in his power, ſtill defended 
the fort, with fixteen or twenty ſoldiers, being all that 
were left him, till, covered with wounds, he fell a vic- 
tim to his loyalty. The pirates, encouraged by this 


accident, puſhed their attack with the utmoſt vigour, 


and the few people were obliged to ſurrender the place, 


Which the violence of the flames ſoon laid in aſhes. 


Having ſurmounted this difficulty, the greateſt part of 
them purſued their voyage up the river in boats and 
lanches, leaving the ſhips at an anchor, for the defence 


of their new conqueſt. The detachment having landed 


at Cruces, marched towards Panama, and, on the Saba- 
na, a ſpacious plain before the city, they had ſeveral 
ſkirmiſhes, in which Morgan always gained the ad- 


vantage; fo that he made himſelf maſter of the city, 


but found it almoſt forſaken ; the inhabitants, on ſee- 
ing their men defeated, having retired into the woods. 
He now plundered it at his leiſure; and, after ſtaying 
ſome days, agreed, for a large ranſom, to evacuate it 
without damaging the buildings ; but, after the pay- 
ment of the money, the city was ſet on fire, by acci- 


dent, as they gave out, and as the hiſtory of his adven- 


tures relates; but it is much more probable that it 
was done by defign. To pretend it was owing to ac- 
cident ſeemed to them the beſt palliative for their vio- 
lating the treaty. 

Turs misfortune rendering it abſolutely neceſſary to 
rebuild the city, it was removed to its preſent fituation, 


which 1s abour a league and half from the former, and 
much more convenient. It has a wall of free-ſtone, 
and defended by a large garriſon of regulars; from 
whence detachments are ſent to do duty at Darien, 


Porto 
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Porto Bello, and Chagre. Near the city on the north- 
weſt, is a mountain called Ancon, whoſe perpendicular 
height, by a geometrical menſuration, we found to be 
101 toiſes. 


Tux houſes in general, when we viſited this city, 


were of wood, having but one ſtory, and a tiled roof, 


but large ; and from their diſpoſition and the ſymmetry 
of their windows, made a handſome appearance. A 
few were of ſtone. Without the walls is an open 
ſuburb, larger than the city itſelf, and the houſes of 
the ſame materials and conſtrucidn as thoſe within, 


except ſuch as border on the country, moſt of which 


are thatched with ſtraw ; and among them ſome bujios, 
or huts. The ſtreets, both of the city and ſuburb, are 
ſtrait, broad, and, for the moſt part, paved. 

Tnovon the greateſt part of the houſes were 98 
of wood, fires were rarely known at Panama, the na- 
ture of the timber being ſuch, that if any fire is laid on 
the floor, or placed againſt a wall, it is productive of 


no other conſequence than that of making a hole, with- 


out kindling into a flame; and the fire itſelf extinguiſh- 
ed by the aſhes. But, notwithſtanding this excellent 
quality in the wood, in the year 1737, the city was 
almoſt entirely conſumed, the goodneſs of the timber 
being unable to ſecure it Bom the ravages of the flames; 
indeed, by the concurrence of another cauſe, the tim- 
ber was then rendered more combuſtible. The fire 
began in a cellar, where, among other goods, there 
were great quantities of pitch, tar, naptha, and brandy; 
Theſe inflammable ſubſtances rendered this ſingular 
kind of wood a more eaſy prey to the devouring 
flames. In this conflagration the ſuburb owedits fafe- 
ty to its diſtance from the city, which is 1200 toiſes. 

Since this misfortune it has been again rebuilt, and 
the greateſt part of the houſes are now of ſtone, all 
forts of materials for buildings of this kind being here 
in the greateſt plenty. 
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In this city is a tribunal or royal audience, in which 

the governor of Panama preſides ; and to this employ- 

ment is annexed the captainſhip general of Terra 

Firma, which is generally conferred on an officer of diſ- 

tinction, though his common title is that of preſident 

of Panama. It has alſo a cathedral, and a chapter 

conſiſting of the biſhop, and a number of prebenda- 

ries: An ayuntamiento, or corporation, compoſed of 

alcaldes and regidores : three officers of revenue, under 

an accomptant, treaſurer, and agent; and a court of 

' Inquiſition appointed by the tribunal of inquiſition at 

Carthagena. The cathedral, and alſo the convents are 

| of ſtone ; indeed before the conflagration ſeveral of the 

| latter were of wood; but that terrible misfortune ſhewed 

| them the neceſſity of uſing more ſolid materials. The 

convents are thoſe of the dominicans, franciſcans, au- 

, guſtines, and fathers of mercy ; a college of jeſuits, a 

nunnery of the order of St. Clara, and an hoſpital of 

St. Juan de Dios. The ſlender revenues will not ad- 

mit of their being very numerous; and accordingly the 

ornaments of the churches are neither remarkably 
rich, nor contemptible. : 

TEE decorations of private houſes are elegant, but 
not coſtly ; 'and though there are here no perſons of 
ſuch monſtrous fortunes, as in ſome cities of America, 
yet it is not deſtitute of wealthy inhabitants, and all 
have a ſufficiency ; ſo that if it cannot be claſſed among 
opulent cities, it is certainly above poverty. 

Tux harbour of this city is formed in its road, by 
the ſhelter of ſeveral iſlands, particularly Iſla de Naos, 
de Perico, and Flamencos ; and the anchoring place is 
before the ſecond, and thence called Perico. The ſhips 
here he very ſafe, and their diſtance from the city is 
about two leagues and a half, or three leagues. 

_ Tre tides are regular; and, according to an obſerva- 
tion we made on the day of the conjunction, it was 
high-water at three in the evening. The water riſes 
and falls conſiderably ; ſo that the ſhore, lying on a gen- 

ths. 
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tle flope, i is, at low water, left dry to a great diſtance. 
And. here, we may obſerve the great difference of the 
tides in the north and ſouth ſeas, being directly oppo- 
ſite ; what in the ports on the north ſea, is accounted 
irregular, is regular in the ſouth ; and when in the for- 
mer, it ceaſes to increaſe or decreaſe, in the latter it 
both riſes and falls, extending over the flats, andwiden- 
ing the chanels, as the proper effect of the flux and re- 
flux. This particular is ſo general, as to be obſerved 
in all the ports of. the ſouth ſea ; for even at Manta, 
which is almoſt under the equinoctial, the ſea regular- 
ly ebbs and flows nearly ſix hours; and the effects of 
theſe two motions are ſufficiently viſible along the 
ſhores. The ſame alſo happens in the river of Guaya- 
quil, where the quantity of its waters does not interrupt 
the regular ſucceſſion of the tides. The ſame phæno- 
mena are ſeen at Paita, Guanchaco, Callao, and the 
other harbours ; with this difference, that the water 
riſes and falls more in ſome places than in others; ſo 
that we cannot here verify the well- grounded opinion 
entertained by ſailors, namely, that between the tro- 
pics the tides are irregular both in the diſproportion 
of the time of flood to that of the ebb, and alſo in the 
quantity of water riſing or falling by each of theſe mo- 
tions; the contrary happening here. This phæno- 
menon is not eaſily accounted for; all that can be ſaid 
is, that the iſthmus, or narrow neck of land, ſeparat- 
ing the two ſeas, confines their waters, whereby each is 
ſubject to different laws. 

Tre variation of the magnetic needle, in this road 
is 70 3 39 eaſterly. Both the road and whole coaſt 
abound in a great variety of excellent fiſh, among which 
are two kinds of oyſters, one ſmaller than the other; but 
the ſmalleſt are much the beſt. 

AT the bottom of the ſea, are a great number of 
pearls, and the ovſters, in which they are found, are re- 
markably delicious. This fiſhery is of great advan- 
tage to the inhabitants of all the iſlands in this bay. 
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Tux harbour of Perico is the rendezvous of the Peru 
fleet, during the time of the fair ; and is never without 
barks loaded with proviſions from the ports of Peru, 
and a great number of coaſting veſſels going from 
thence to Choco, and parts on the weſtern coaſt of that 
© 5 eu 

Fur winds are the ſame as along the whole coaſt; 
the tides or currents are ſtronger near the iſlands than 
at a diftance from them ; but no general rule can be 
given, with regard to their courſe, that depending on 
the place where the ſhip is, with regard to the channels 
which they form. They alſo vary in the ſame place 
according to the winds. Let it therefore ſuffice that 
we have ſhewn there are tides on this coaſt, that, on any 
occaſion, this notice may be applied to uſe. 
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CHAP. UI. 
Of the climate and inhabitants of Panama. 


MF ANY countries of America have ſuch a re- 

ſemblance, in reſpect to the inhabitants and cuſ- 
toms, that they appear the ſame. This is equally ob- 
ſervable in the climate, when no difference is occaſion- 


ed by the accidental diſpoſition of the ground, or qua- 


lity of the ſoil. But this ſubject having been already 
ſufficiently handled, a rational curioſity will require us 
only to mention thoſe particulars in which they differ. 
Thus, after ſaying that the inhabitants of this city re- 
ſemble thoſe of Carthagena with regard to their con- 


ſtitution, I muſt add, that there is ſome difference in 


their diſpoſition, thoſe of Panama being more parſimo- 
nious, more deſigning, and inſidious, and ſtopping at 
nothing when profit is in view, the pole-ſtar, both of 
Europeans and Creoles, and it is difficult to determine 
which {ſet the firſt example. The ſame ſelfiſhneſs and 
parſimony reigns equally among the women, ſome 

| | | Spaniſh 
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Spaniſh ladies excepted, who have accompanied their 
huſbands, appointed auditors, or to ſome other em- 
ployments; theſe {till retaining the qualities they im- 
bibed from education. 5 
Tu women of Panama begin to imitate the dreſs 
of thoſe of Peru, which, when they go abroad, conſiſts 
only of a gown and petticoat, nearly reſembling thoſe 
worn in Spain; but at home, on viſits, and ſome par- 
ticular ceremonies, their ſhift is their only cloathing, 
from the waiſt upwards. The fleeves are very long 
and broad, and quite open in the lower part or near the 
hand; and theſe, like the boſom, are decorated with 
very fine lace, the chief pride of the ladies of Panama. 
They wear girdles, and five or ſix chaplets or rows of 
beads about their necks, ſome ſet in gold, ſome of co- 
ral mixed with ſmall pieces of gold, and. others leſs 
coſtly; but all of different ſizes, in order to make the 
greater ſhow ;z and beſides theſe, one, two, or more 
gold chains having ſome relicks appendent from them. 
Round their arms they wear bracelets of gold and 
tombac; alſo ſtrings of pearls, corals and bugles. 
Their petticoat reaches only from their waiſt to the 
calf of their legs, and from thence to a little above their 
ancle hangs, from their under petticoat, a broad lace. 
The Meſtiza, or Negro women, or the coloured women 
as they are called here, are diſtinguiſhed in their dreſs 
from thoſe of Spain, only by the gown and petticoat; 
the particular privilege of the latter, and which alſo 
gives them the title of ſignora; though many of them 
have little to boaſt of, either with regard to rank or 
wealth. | W 
Ir I omitted in Carthagena the following obſerva- 
tion, it was in order to reſerve it for this place; name- 
ly, that in Carthagena, Porto Bello, and Panama, the 
inhabitants have a very ſingular pronunciation; and 
as ſome nations have a haughty accent, ſome a polite- 
neſs in their manner of expreſſion, and others ſpeak in 
a very quick manner; ſo here their pronunciation has 
1 | I 4 a faint- 
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a faintneſs and languor, which is very diſagreeable, 


till we are reconciled to it by cuſtom. And what is 


ſtill more particular, each of theſe three cities have a 
different accent in this langour; beſides particular ſyl- 
lables peculiar to each, and no leſs different than they 


are from the manner of ſpeaking uſed in Spain. This 


may, in ſome meaſure, flow from an ill habit of body, 


weakened by the exceſſive heat of the climate; but 1 
believe it is principally owing to cuſtom. 


TRE only difference between the climate of Cartha- 
gena and this is, that ſummer begins later and ends 
ſooner, as the longer the briſas delay their return, the 


ſooner they are over. From many thermometrical ob- 


ſervations made on ſeveral days without any ſenſible 


difference betwixt them at the ſame hours, on the ;th 


and 6th of January 1736, at ſix in the morning they 
found the liquor at 1020+, at noon 102 32, and at 3 in 
the afternoon, at 1025. But, at the ſame time, it 


muſt be obſerved, that the Briſas now began to blow, 
and, conſequently, was not the time of the greateſt 


heats ; ; theſe prevailing in the months of Auguſt, Sep- 
tember, and October. 

Txrovcn this climate would naturally be ſuppoſed to 
produce the fame plants with others in the ſame lati- 


' tude, it is very different. Nor does this ſeem to pro- 
ceed from any defect in the ſoil, but from the fondneſs 


of the inhabitants for trade, and their total neglect of 
agriculture, as too laborious. But be the real cauſe 
of it what it will, this is certain, that even in the parts 


contiguous to the city, the land is left entirely to na- 


ture; nor does the leaſt veſtiges remain of its being 


formerly cultivated. From hence proceeds a ſcarcity 
of all things, and, conſequently they are ſold at a high 
price. Here are no pulſe or pot herbs of any kind ; 

and that this is not owing to the ſterility of the earth, 


we had an evident proof in a ſmall garden, belonging 
to a Gallician, where all things of this kind were pro- 


| duced 1 in great plenty. By this means Panama 1s un- 
der 
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der a neceſſity of being ſupplied with every thing, 
either from the coaſt of Peru, or places in its own Ju- 
N riſdiction. | 


_ 
- 


CHA p. IV. 
of the uſual ' food of the inhabi tants ix Pibans,” 


HE very want of proviſions cauſes the tables 
| at Panama to be better furniſhed ; and it may 
be truly ſaid, that this city ſubſiſts wholly by commerce, 
whatever 1s conſumed i in it coming from other places. 
The ſhips of Peru, are continually employed i in export- 
ing goods from that country, and the coaſting barks in 
bringing the products of the ſeveral places in its juriſ- 
diction, and that of Varaguas. So that Panama is 
plentifully furniſned with the beſt of wheat, maize, 
poultry, and cattle. Whether it be owing to the ſu- 
perior goodneſs of their food, the temperament of the 
climate, or to ſome other cauſe, to me unknown, it 1s 
certain, that the inhabitants of this city, are not ſo 
. meagre and pale, as thoſe who live at Carthagena and 
Porto Bello. | 
Tin common food is a creature called iguana. It is 
amphibious, living equally on the land and in the water. 
It, reſembles a lizard in ſhape, but is ſomething larger, 
being generally above a yard in length ; ſome are con- 
ſiderably bigger, and others leſs. It is of a yellowiſh- 
green colour, but of a brighter yellow on the belly than 
on the back, where the green predominates. It has 
four legs like a lizard ; but its claws are much longer 
in proportion; they are joined by a web, which covers 
them, and is of the ſame form as thoſe 4 geeſe, except 
that the talons at the end of the toes are much longer, 
and project entirely out of the web or membrane. Its 
fkin is covered with a thin ſcale adhering to it, which 
renders it rough and hard ; and, from the crown 1 its 
a ead 
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head to the beginning of its tail, which is generally a- 
botit half a yard, runs a line of vertical ſcales, each 
ſcale being from one to two lines in breadth, and three 
or four in length, ſeparated ſo as to repreſent a kind of 
ſaw. But from the end of the neck to the root of the 
tail, the ſcales gradually leſſen, ſo as, at the latter part, 
to be ſcarce viſible. Its belly is, in largeneſs, very diſ- 
proportionable to its body; and its teeth ſeparated and 
very ſharp pointed. On the water it rather walks than 
ſwims, being ſupported by the webs of its feet; and 
on that element, its ſwiftneſs 15 ſuch; 'as to be out of 
Fight in an inftant ; whereas on the land, though far 
from moving heavily, its celerity is greatly leſs, 
When pregnant its belly ſwells to an enormous ſize, 
and, indeed, they often lay fixty eggs at a time, each of 
Which is as large as thoſe of a pigeon. Theſe are 
reckoned a great dainty, not only at Panama, but in 
other parts where this creature is found. Theſe eggs 
are all incloſed in a long, fine membrane, and form a 
kind of ſtring. The fleſh of this animal is exceeding 
White, and univerſally admired by all ranks. I taſted 
both the fAleth and the eggs, but the latter are viſcid in 
the month, and of a very diſagreeable taſte. When 
dreſſed, their colour is the ſame with that of the yolks 
of hen's eggs. The taſte of the fleſn is ſomething bet- 
ker, but, Kough ſweet, has a very nauſeous ſmell. The 
inhabitants, however, compare it to that of chicken; 
though, for my part, I could not perceive the leaſt 
fimilarity. Thefe people, who, by being accuſtomed 
to ſee them, forget the natural horror attending the 
Tight of an alligator, delight in this food; to which the 
Europeans can hardly reconcfle themſelves. 

HERE are two ſingularities attributed to nature and 
firmly believed by the inhabitants; one in the plant 
called yerva del gallo; the other che double headed 
ſhake called la cabeaz. 117 2 
Tr is conftatitly aſſerted in this city, that its neigh- 

 bourhood produces a fnake having a head at each ex- 
Cc h tremity 3 
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demity; and chat from the bite of each à poiten i 
conveyed equal in activity to that of the coral, or rat- 
tle-ſnake : We could not have the fatisfaction of ſeeing 
one of theſe ſtrange ſpecies, though we ufed all the 
means in our power to gratify out cutioſity ; but; ac- 
cording to report, its uſual length is about half a yard, 
found, and in figure perfectly reſembling an earth 
worm. Its diameter is about fix or eight lines, andd its 


head different from thoſe of other ſnakes ; being of the 


ſame dimenſions with its body. But it is very pro- 
bable that they have only ofie head; and that from its 
reſembling a tail, they have been imagined to have two. 
The motion of it is very ſlow, and its colour variegated 
with ſpots of a paler tinct. : 1 Hl 
Tux herb called del gallo, br cocks-herb, is fo 
highly valued here, that they affirm if an inciſion be 
made round the neck of that fowl, provided the verte- 
bra be not injured, on the application of this Herb, the 
wound immediately heals. Whatever conſtruction we 
put upon this pretended cure, it can only be conſidered 
as 4 mere vulgar notion; and I mention it here, with 
were not ignorant of ito 
 DvzIno our ſtay at Panama, we Were very urgent 
with thoſe who related this ſtory, to procure us ſome 
of the herb, that we might make the experiment; but 
in this we were as unfortunate, as in the article of the 
two-headed ſnake, none being to be Had. 1 have, 
however, fince been told, by petfons ſettled in Pana- 
ma, that it was very common, a ſufficient proof, in my 
opinion, that the ſtory has no fotindation; for if it was 
fo eafy to be had, and of ſuch ſurprizing virtue, what 
reaſon could they have for refuſing to convince us by 
ay have a ſtyptic virtue, 


blood-veffels are injured 3 


no other intention, than to ſatisfy the world, that we 


with the nerves and tendons, when totally fevered, no 


perſon of any knowledge or judgment will ever be 


brought 


: 
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brought to believe. And if its effects are ſo remarka- 
bly happy on poultry, it is ſurely natural to think it 
ſhould have the ſame on any other animal ; and, con- 
ſequently, on the human, ſpecies. If this were the 
caſe, it would be of infinite value; and no ſoldier, 
eſpecially, ſhould be without it, as a few ounces of this 
grand reſtorative would immediately cure the mot ter- 
rible wounds. 4 | | 
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C HAP. Fs 
"SM Of the trade and commerce of Panama. 


ROM what has been ſaid relating to the com- 
merce of Porto Bello, in the time of the galleons, 
an idea may be formed of that of Panama on the ſame 
occaſion, this city being the firſt where the treaſure 
from Peru is landed, and likewiſe the ſtaple for the 
goods brought up the river Chagre. This commerce 
is of the greateſt advantage to the inhabitants, both 
with regard to letting their houſes, the freight of veſ- 
ſels, the hire of mules, and Negroes, who, forming 
themſelves into ſeparate bodies, draw along from Cru- 
ces, large bales, or any brittle and delicate wares; the 
roads here, though the diſtance is but ſhort by croſſing 
the chain of mountains called the Cordilleras, are in 
ſome parts ſo narrow, that a beaſt of burthen can hard- 
ly paſs along; and, conſequently, an imminent danger 
would attend the employing of mules for this ſervice. 
Tunis city, even during the abſence of the armada, 
is never without a great number of ſtrangers; it being 
the thoroughfare for all going to the ports of Peru, in 
the ſouth ſea, as alſo for any coming from thence to 
Spain: To which muſt be added, the continual trade 
carried on by the Peruvian ſhips, which bring variety 
of goods, as meal of different ſorts, wines, brandy from 
grapes, or brandy caſtilla, as it is called by all the 
| | e n 
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Americans in theſe parts, ſugar, tallow, leather, olives, 
oil, and the like. The ſhips from Guayaquil bring 


cacao, and quinquina, or jeſuits bark, which always 


meet with a quick exportation here, eſpecially in time 
of peace. All goods, particularly thoſe of Peru, are 
ſubject to great alterations in their prices, ſo that on 
many occaſions, the owners loſe conſiderably, and 
ſometimes their whole purchaſe. And, on the other 
hand, there are favotrable opportunities when they 
tripple it, according to the plenty or ſcarcity of the 
commodity. The different ſorts of meal, are' in par- 
ticular, ſubject to this accident, they ſoon becoming ſo 
extremely vitiated by the great heat, that there is an 
abſolute neceſſity for throwing them overboard. The 
wines and brandies alſo, from the heat of the jarrs, 
contract a pitchy taſte, and gte ſoon unfit for uſe, 
The tallow melts, becom of maggots, and turns 
into a kind of earth; e may be obſerved of 
other goods. Hence i iin is ſometimes great, 
the riſk of the loſs is pH nal. | | 

Taz coaſting barks, Mfieh make frequent trips from 
the adjacent ports, ſupply the city with hogs, poultry, 
hung-beef, hog's-lard, plantanes, roots, and other ezt- 
ables; with all which, this city, by the induſtry of 
others, is abundantly ſupplied. 

Taz Peru and Guayaquil veſſels, unleſs at the time 
when the armada is here, return empty, except when 
they have an opportunity of taking Negroes on board; 
as while the aſſiento ſubſiſts, there is at Panama a fac- 
tory, or office, which correſponds with that at Porto 
Bello ; and hither the Negroes are brought, as being, 
in ſome meaſure, the ſtaple for them, with regard to the 
kingdoms of Terra Firma and Peru. 

THe preſident of Panama is inveſted with a power 
of licencing every year, one or two ſhips, which go to 
Sonſonate, el Realejo, and other ports in the province 
of Guatemala and New Spain, to fetch from thence tar, 
naphtha, and cordage, for the veſſels belonging to the 

| | Panama 
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| Fa trade; ; they carry thither ſuch parts of the 


ds, as do not find a market at Panama; 
por 1255 9 . 1 5 N have obtained this permiſ. 
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«A is e by the e 
= of the pearls found in the oyſters of its gulph ; 

particularly thoſe near the iſlands del Rey, Tabaga, 
uy others to the number of 43, forming a ſmall archi- 
— . The firſt, to whom the Indians made this 
valuable diſcovery, was Baſco Nunez de Balboa, who 
in.his paſſage this way, to make farther diſcoveries on 
the ſouth ſea, was preſented with ſome by Tumaco, an 
Jodian prince. At preſent they are found in ſuch 
„that there are few perſons of ſubſtance near 
— who do not employ all, or, at leaſt, part of 
their ſlaves in this fiſhery, the manner of which not be- 
ug commonly known, it will not be improper to de- 

ibe it here. 

Tux owners of the Negroes employ the moſt proper 
perſons for this fiſhery, Which bein 55 performed at the 
hottom of the ſea, they muſt be bo expert ſwimmers, 
and capable of holding their breath a long time. Theſe 
they ſend to the iſlands, where they have huts built for 
their lodgings, and boats which hold eight, ten, or 20 
Negroes under the command of an officer. In theſe 
boats they go to ſuch parts as are known to produce 
pearls, and , where the depth of the water is not above 
ten, twelve, or fifteen fathom. Here they come to an 


| 115 anchor, and the Negroes having, a rope faſtened round 


their. bodies, and the other end to the ſide of the boat, 
take with them a ſmall weight, to accelerate their 


bre. 998 Plunge i into the water. On reaching the 
Wen they take up An oyſter, Which they put Wager 
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che left arm; the ſecond they hold in their left hand, 


and the third in their right; with theſe three oyſters, 


and ſometimes another in their mouth, they riſe to 
breathe, and put them in a bag. When they have 
refted themſelves: a while, and recovered their breath, 
they dive a ſecond time; and thus continue, till they 
have either compleated their taſk, or their ſtrength fails 
them. Every one of theſe Negro divers is obliged 
daily to deliver his maſter, a certain fixed number of 


pearls ; ſo that when they have got the requiſite num- 


ber of oyſters in their bag, they begin to open them, and 
deliver the: pearls to the officer, till they have made up 


the number due to their maſter ; and if the pearl be but 


formed, it is ſufficient, without any regard to its being 
ſmall or faulty. The remainder, however large or 
beautiful, are the Negroe's own property, nor has the 
maſter the leaſt claim to them, the ſlaves being allowed 
to ſell them to whom they pleaſe, though the maſter 
generally purchaſes them at a very ſmall price. | 

_ Taesz Negroes cannot every day make up their 


number, as in many of the -oyſters the pearl is not at 


all, or but imperfectly formed, or the oyſter is dead, 
whereby the pearl is ſo damaged, as to be of no value; 
and as no allowance is made for ſuch pearls, they muſt 
make up their numbers with others. a 

 Bxs1Des the toil of this fiſhery, from the oyſters 
ſtrongly adhering to the rocks, they are alſo in no ſmall 
danger from ſome kinch of fiſn, which either ſeize the 
Negroes, or by ftrikirF on them, cruſh them hy their 
weight againſt the bottom. So that theſe creatures 


ſeem to know that men are robbing them of the maſt 
valuable product of their element, and therefore make 
a vigorous defence againſt their enemy. The fiſhery 


on the whole coaſt is obnoxious to the ſame danger 


from theſe: fiſh, but they are much more frequent 
where ſuch riches abound. The taburones, and tinto- 
reras, which are of an enormous ſize, feed on the 


bodies 
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bodies of theſe unfortunate fiſhermen ; and the mantas, 


or quilts, either preſs them to death by wrapping their 


fins about them, or cruſh them againſt the rocks by 


their prodigious weight. The name manta, has not 


been improperly given to this fiſh, either with regard 
to its figure or property; for being broad and long 


like a quilt, it wraps its fins round a man, or any other 
animal that happens to come within its reach, and im- 
mediately ſqueezes it to death. This fiſh reſembles a 
thornback in ſhape, but is prodigiouſly larger. 
Every Negro to defend himſelf againſt theſe ani- 


mals, carries with him a ſharp knife, with which, if 


the fiſ offers to aſſault him, he endeavours to firike i it 
ina part where it has no power to hurt him; on which 


the fiſh immediately flies. The officers keep a watch- 
. ful eye on theſe voracious creatures, and on diſcovering 


them, ſhake the ropes faſtened to the Negroes bodies, 
that they may be upon their guard; many, on the di- 
vers being in danger, have thrown themſelves into the 
water, with the like weapon, and haſten down to their 


defence : But too often all their dexterity and precau- 


tion, is not ſufficient to protect the diver from being 


- devoured by theſe fiſh, or loſing one of his legs or arms 


by their bite. Several ineffectual ſchemes have been 


practiſed to prevent ſuch melancholy accidents. 


Tax pearls of theſe fiſheries are generally of a good 
water, and ſome very remarkable, both in their ſhape 
and ſize; but as there is a difference in both theſe pro- 
perties, ſo there is alſo a difference in their water and 
colour ; ſome being highly valuable, and others as re- 
markably defective. Some of theſe pearls, though in- 


deed but few, are ſent to Europe, the greateſt part be- 


ing carried to Lima ; where the demand for them 1s 


very great, being not only univerſally worn there by all 


perſons of rank, but alſo ſent from thence into che in- 


land parts of Peru. 


BsipEs theſe pearls, the kingdom of Terra Firma 
was formerly equally remarkable for the fine gold pro- 
i duced 
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duced by the mines in its territories ; and which, con- 
ſequently, proved a very conſiderable addition to its 


riches. Part of theſe mines were in the province of 


Veraguas, others in that of Panama; but moſt, alſo 
the richeſt, and whoſe metal was of the fineſt quality, 
were in the province of Darien z and, on that account, 


the conſtant objects of the miners. But the Indians re- 
yolting, and making themſeves maſters of the whole 
province, there was a neceſſity for abandoning theſe 
mines, by which means the greateſt part of them were 


loſt; a few only remaining on the frontiers, which 
ſtill yield a ſmall quantity of gold. Their produce 
might indeed be increaſed, did not the fear of the fickle 
nature of the Indians, and the ſmall confidence that 
can be placed on their apparent friendſhip, deter the 
maſters of the mines from taking proper meaſures for 
improving them. wo” | 
Tou the mines of Veraguas and Panama are not 
expoſed to theſe dangers, yet they are-not worked with 


more vigour than the others; and this for two reaſons. 


The firſt is, that, beſides their being leſs rich in metal 
than the others, the gold they yield is not of ſo good 
a quality, as that of Darien : the ſecond, and indeed 


the moſt weighty, is, that as theſe ſeas, by their rich 


produce of pearls, offer a more certain, and at the ſame 
time, a more eaſy profit, they apply themſelves to this 

fiſhery preferably to the mines. Some, indeed, tho? 
but few, are worked, beſides thoſe abovementioned, on 
the frontiers of Darien. — — 


Besioks the advantage ariſing to Panama from its 


commerce, as the revenue here is not equal to the diſ- 


burſements, a very conſiderable ſum of money is anual- 
ly remitted hither from Lima, for the payment of the 
troops, the officers of the audience, and others in em- 
ploy ment under his majeſty. 5 | 
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Extent of the n of Panama, in the kingdom / 
Terra Firma. 


E E city of Panama is not only the capital of its 

? omg province, but alſo of the whole king- 

i of Terra Firma, which confiſts of the three pro- 

vinces of Panama, Darien, and Veraguas. The firſt is 

the ſeat of every branch of the government, as being 

ſituated between the-other two ; Darien lying on the 
eaſt ſide, and Veraguas on the weſt. 

Tux kingdom of Terra Firma begins northwards 
at the river of Darien, and ſtretching along by Nombre 
de Dios, Bocas del Toro, Bahia d el Almirante, i is ter- 
minated weſtward, by the river de los Dorados in the 
north ſea; and towards the ſouth ſea, beginning on the 
weſtern part, it extends from Punta Gorda, in Coſta 
Rica, by Punta de Mariatos, Morro de Puercos, to the 
gulph of Darien ; from whence it continues ſouthward 

Joe the coaſt, by Puerto de Pinas, and Morro Que- 

mado, to the bay of St. Bonaventura. Irs length from 
eaſt to welt is 180 leagues, but, if meaſured along the 
coaſt, it exceeds 230; and its breadth, from north to 

ſouth, is the ſame as that of the iſthmus, which includes 
the whole province of Panama, and part of that of Da- 
rien. The narroweſt part of this iſthmus is from the 
rivers Darien and Chagre, on the north ſea, to thoſe of 
Pito and Caymito on the ſouth ſea : and here the diſ- 
tance from ſea to ſea, is about 14 leagues. Afterwards 
| it increaſes in breadth towards Choco and Sitara; and 
the ſame weſtward in the province of Veraguas, form- 
ing an interval of forty leagues from ſea to ſea. 

Aroxs this iſthmus run thoſe famous chains of lofty 
mountains called the Andes, which beginning at ſuch 
a prodigious diſtance as the Terra Magellanica, tra- 
_ the kingdom of Chili, the — of Buenos 

| Ayres, 


OS 
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Ayres, and thence through the provinces of Peru and 
| Quito; and from the latter, contract themſelves, as 
it were, for a paſſage through this narrow iſthmus. 
Afterwards, again widening, they continue their courſe 
through the provinces and kingdoms of Nicaragua, 

Guatemala, Coſta Rica, St. Miguel, Mexico, Guaſaca, 
la Puebla, and others; with ſeveral arms or ramifica- 
tions, for ſtrengthening, as it were, the ſouthern with 
the northern parts of America. 

I In order to give the reader a comprehenſive idea of 
this kingdom, I ſhall ſpeak particularly of each of its 
three provinces, beginning with that of Panama as the 
principal. Moſt of its towns and villages are ſituated 
in ſmall plains along the ſhore, the reſt of the country 
being covered with enormous and craggy mountains, 

uninhabited on account of their ſterility. 

I this province are three cities, one town, a few 
forts, villages, and country ſeats ; the names of which, 

with the tribes of the inhabitants, are here ſubjoined. 

THz cities are Panama, Porto Bello, and Santia 
de Nata de los Cavelleros. The ſituation of the latter 
was firſt diſcovered, in the year 1515, by captain 
Alonzo Perez de la Rua, at which time Nata was prince 
of this diſtrict. Graſpar de Eſpinoſa, was firſt com- 
miſſioned to people it, under the title of a town. It 
was indeed afterwards taken and burnt by the Indians, 
but he rebuilt it, and called it a city. Ix is large, but 
the chief houſes only of earth, or unburnt bricks, and 
the others of mud walls. Its inhabitants are a mix - 
ture of Spaniards and Indians, 

Tas town called los Santos, is a modern ne 
of Spaniards, who before lived at the city of Nata, but 
with a view of augmenting their fortune, by improving 
the ground, left the city ; 3 and the inhabitants of the 
town are at preſent more in number than thoſe of Nata. 
Its environs were firſt diſcovered by Rodrigo Valen- 
zuela, and at that time contained an Indian town, go- 
verned by a prince called Guazan: the origin of the. 

K 2 town 
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town ſufficiently ſhews it is peopled by Spaniards 
and Indians. 

Tax number of villages in this province is very 

conſiderable, and of different kinds. 

1. Nuxs TRA Senora de Pacora, to which we give 
the preference, is inhabited by Mulattoes and their 
RATS: 

2. SAN Chriſtoval de Chepo, ows its name to the 
caciques, or princes, Chepo and Chepauri, and was 
_ diſcovered in 1515, by Tello de Guzman. Beſides 
Indians, here is a company of foot, belonging to the 
_ garriſon of Panama, moſt of whom are ſettled here 
with their families. 

SEVERAL Rancherias, or n e af Indian 
huts, are under the juriſdiction of a village. Theſe 
Rancherias are ſituated to the ſouthward in the ſmall 
chaſms or breaches of the mountains. 

- In the Savannahs of the river Mamoni, are ſeveral 
ſuch aſſemblages of huts, and within che ſame juriſ- 
diction; namely, 

On the river de la Campana. 

In the breach of Curcuti. 

On the banks and at the mouth of the river Canas. 

On the river del Platanar. | | 

On the river de Pinganti. 

On the river de Bayano. 

In the breach de Terralbe. + 

In that of Platanar. 

In that of Calobre. 

In that of Pugibay. 

In that of Marcelo. 

On the river de Man 

Under the juriſdiction of the ſame village are alſo 
the following Rancherias, fituated to the northwards. 

On the river del Playon. 

On the {maller river de la Conception. 

On the river de Guanacati. 

On the river del Caco, or Mandinga, . 2 
On the river de Sarati. - 3. The 


8. 


3. The village of San Juan, ſituated on the road 
between Panama and Porto Bello, is inhabited by 


Mulattoes, and their deſcendants. 


4. The village of Nueſtra Sinor de la Conſolation, 
a Negro ſettlement. ER ; 
5. The village de la Santiſſimi Trinidad de Chame, 


diſcovered by captain Gonzalo de Badajoz, and call- 


ed Chame, from its prince at that time, is inhabited 
by Spaniards and Indians. 15 5 1 
6. The village of St. Iſidro de Quinones, diſcover- 
ed by the ſame officer, and then governed by its 
prince Totronagua: its preſent inhabitants Spaniards 
and Indians. | | 
7. The village of St. Franciſco de Paula, in the 


Cordillera ; alſo inhabited by Spaniards and Indians. 


8. The village of St. Juan de Pononome, ſo called 
from the name of its cacique ; its inhabitants are 


Indians, who ſtill retain the bow and arrow, at which 


they are very dextrous, and of an intrepid bravery. 

9. The village of Santa Maria, is ſituated in a tract 
of land diſcovered by Gonzalo de Badajoz. The name 
of its laſt prince was Eſcolia; it is at preſent wholly 
inhabited by Spaniards. | | 

10. The village of Santo Domingo de Parita, the 
laſt word being the name of its prince. It was for- 
merly inhabited wholly by Indians, but at preſent 
there are many Spaniards among them, 

11. Taboga, Taboguilla, and other iſlands, near 


which the pearl fiſheries are carried on, were diſcover- 


ed by the order of Pedro Arias Davila, the firſt go- 
vernor and captain-general of the kingdom of Terra 
Firma. In theſe iſlands are houſes belonging to 
Spaniards, and huts for the negro divers. 

12. The iſlands del Rey, were diſcovered by Gaſ- 
per de Morales, and captain Franciſco Pizarro. In 


this iſland, ſome Spaniards have houſes, beſides great 


numbers of negro divers. 
71 K 3 Second 
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Second province of Terra Firma. 


Tux ſecond province of this- kingdom is that of 
Veraguas, of which the city of Santiajo is the capital. 
The firſt who diſcovered this coaſt was admiral Chriſ- 
topher Columbus, in 1303. To the river now called 
Veragua, he gave the name of Verdes-aguas, on ac- 
count of the green colour of its water; or, according 
to others, becauſe the Indians called it by that name 
in their language. But however that be, it is from 
this river that the province derives its name. In 
' 1508, the captains Gaſper de Eſpinoſa, and Diego de 
Alvirez, renewed the diſcovery by land; but being 
repulſed” by prince Urraca, were obliged to content 
_ themſelves with a ſettlement in the neighbourhood ; 
and even here the Spaniards were not able to maintain 
their ground againſt the frequent incurſions of the In- 
dians; ſo that finding the abſolute neceſſity of a ſtrong- 
er ſettlement, they built the city of Santiajo de Vera- 
guas on the ſpot where it now ſtands. 
 Bxs1Dxs this city the province contains two others, 
and ſeveral villages. 

Tux city of Santiago al Angel was founded in 1 321 
by Benedict Hurtado, governor of Panama: it has 
been twice deſtroyed and rebuilt : the inhabitants part - 
ly Spaniards, partly Mulattoes. 

TRE city of Nueſtro Senora de los Remedios de 
Pueblo-Nuevo ; the inhabitants the fame as thoſe of 
the former. 

1. The villages in this province are San Franciſco 
de la Montana, inhabited by Indians ufing bows and 
arrows. 

2. San Miguel de la Halaya, inhabited by different 
ſorts of people. 

3. San Marcelo de Leanmeſs de Tabarana, habit. 
ed by Indians, 10 
4. San 
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San Raphael de Guaymi, by Indians. . 

San Philipe del Guaymi, by Indians. 

San Martin de los Caſtos, by Indians. 

San Auguſtin de Ulate, by Indians. 

San Jorg de Bugava, by Indians. 

. and 10. La Piedad, and San Miguel, by Indians. 

11. San Pedro, and San Pablo de loſs Platanares, 
by Indians, 

12. San Pedro Noloſco, by Indians. 

13. SanCarlos, by Indians. 


© 2p On Þ ® 


Third province of Terra Firma. 


Tux third province of Terra Firma is that of Da- 
rien, where the greateſt part of the inhabitants are 
wandrin * Indians, living without any religion, and in 
the moſt ſhocking barbariſm, which was indeed the 
motive of their revolt. In 1716 there was here a con- 
ſiderable number of villages, Rancherias, and Doctri- 
nas *, whoſe inhabitants had ſworn allegiance to the 
king of Spain, and therefore under the g governors of 
Panama, though, at preſent, very few are remaining. 
Thoſe remaining in the above-mentioned year, were, 

1. The village and ſtaple for the mines of Santa 
Cruz de Cana, a very conſiderable ſettlement of Spa- 
niards and Indians. 

2. The village de la Conception de Sabalo, inhabit- 
ed like the preceding, but leſs populous. 

3. The village of San Miguel de T ayequa z 1 
bitants the fame. 

4. The village of Santa Domingo de Balſas, inha- 
bitants like the others, being Spaniards and Indians. 

5. Spaniſh village, in the territory of Santa Marica. 

6. The Doctrina San Geronymo de Yabira, a word 
in the Indian language ſignifying Doncel, i. e. a virgin ; i 


*A name, given by the jeſuits, to Indian communities which they 
have gathered * and civilized. BED | 
| "= <> and 
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and for this reaſon the river near it is called Rio Don- 
cel, or virgin river. 

7. San Enrique de Capeti, or the ſleepy. 

8. Santa Cruz de Pucro. In the Indian language 
Pucro ſignifies a ſort of light wood, which, ar Guaya- 


Auil, is called Balſa. 


9. The Doctrina de San Juan de Tacaracuna, and 
Matarnati; the names of two of the mountains of the 
Andes, contiguous to the community. 

10. The Indian village of San Joſeph de Zete-Gaati, 
is not a Doctrina. Zete- Gaati is the name of a kind 

of willow growin g in the neighbourhood. 


| Rancherias and Hamlets in the ſouthern parts. 


| | The hamlet of Nueſtra Senora del Roſario de Rio 
Congo. 
Other hamlets on the rivers Zabalos, Balſas, and 
Uron. 
On the river Tapanacul. 
On the river Pucro. 
On the banks and at the mouth of the river Paya. 
At los Paparos, or the peaſants. 
On the river Tuqueſa. 
On the river Tupiſa. 
On the river Labiſa. 
And at Chepigana. 


Rancherias and Hamlets in the northern parts. 


On the river Queno. 
On the Seraque. 
On the Sutagunti. 
On the Moreti. 
On the Agraſenequa. 
On the Ocabajanti. 
On the Uraba. | 
ALL 
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Al theſe Doctrinas and communities, were for- 
merly of Indians and not inconſiderable, ſome of the 
latter conſiſting of 400 perſons; but their general 
number was between 150 and 200; from whence we 
may form an idea of the populouſneſs of theſe Doctri- 
nas. But to ſave the trouble of computing the ſeveral 
inhabited places in this kingdom, as I thought proper 
to inſert their names, I ſhall conclude with a conciſe 
liſt of all theſe places, which will aſſiſt the reader in 
forming ſome idea of this country. 


Recapitulation of all the inhabited places in the kings 
dom of Terra Firma. 


Four fortreſſes. 
Six Cities. 2 | 
One town of Spaniards and Indians. 


Eleven of Spaniards and Indians. 

: Two of Mulattoes and Negroes. 

Thirty-five villages. ) Twenty-two. of Indians, yo 
of them Doctrinas. 


Thirty-two Rancherias or Hamlets, each containing 
ſeveral cottages ſcattered among the breaches, along 
the ſides of rivers and Savannahs. 4 | 
Forty- three iſlands, where the pearl-fiſhery is carried 
on, ſome of them in the bay of Panama, ſome near the 
coaſt of that city, and others ſouth of Veraguas. 
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bock: from Perico to the city of mpeg. 


UR tents, and other neceffaries beg uendy, we 
all embarked on board the St. Chriftopher, cap - 
tam Don Juan Manuel Morel; and the next day, being 
the '224 of February 1736, we ſet fail; but having 

little wind, and that variable, it was the z6th at fon 
ſet, before we loſt ſight of the land, the laſt we ſaw n 
being Punta de Mala. 

By remarks repeatedly made till we loſt ſight of this 
laſt point, and which agreed with obſervations, but 
differed from thoſe by account, We found the ſetting of 
the current to be S. W. 5˙ weſterly ;. which obſerva- 
tion correſponded with the accounts given us by able 
pilots, who aſſured us it continued to 3 or 4 _ 
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of latirude; and, according to their farther informa- 
tion, we corrected our daily account at one mile and 
one ſixth per hour; and found their information to 
be well founded. But it is neceflary to obſerve, 
that, till our ſhip was off Punta de Mala, there was 
no viſible current; and that, whilſt we continued 
failing in the gulph of Panama, the latirude, by ac. 
count, agreed with the obſerved. _ 

For the time we ſet fail, till Punta de Mala bore 
from us N. W. 6* 30 weſterly, we continued to ſteer 
8. S. W. 1* 30 and 8 30 weſterly: the winds vari- 
able with calms. 

AFTER paſſing Punta de Mala we ſteered S. be- 
tween 8 weſterly and 20 30 eaſterly, till fix in the 
evening of the firſt of March 1736, when we diſcov- 
ered the land contiguous to St. Matthew's bay. Up- 
on which we ſtood to the S. W. to avoid a ledge of 

rocks, which runs three leagues into the ſea, and alſo 
the currents, which ſet towards it, and Gorgona-bay. 

Tris ledge of rocks was diſcovered in 18945 by 
a ſhip's ſtriking on it. 

From St. Matthew's bay, we, for ſome hours, 
ſteered S. W. 69 15” weſterly; and the next day S. E. 
; ſoutherly; which, being the third day, at one in 
che afternoon, brought us in fight of Cape St. Fran- 
cis, bearing N. 4 eaſterly, | 

AecorDinG to the reckoning of Don George Ju 

an, the difference of meridians between Panama and 

Cape St. Francis, was 06* 36“; and which nearly 

agrees with the map of this coaft. It maſt, however, 
be ſuppoſed that the ne between each knot on 
the logline was 47 feet, 5 = royal inches, which is 
equal to 50-4 Englth feet; and this confirms what 

We have already obſerved, chap. i. book i. and proves 
he juſtneſs of our obſervations on the currents. 

 Havino weathered this cape we ſteered W. 3e 

Wecheldy; S. W. 3e weſterly; and on the 6th and 
Zeh 8. 8 and S. E. CI 8 

zi 
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yth at 8 in the morning, we again made Cape St. 
Francis, bearing N. 5? eaſterly, and Cape Paſſado 8. 
after which we coaſted along ſhore, obſerving the 
moſt remarkable parts, till the 9th, when, at half an 
hour after 3 in the evening, we came to an anchor in 


Ml/,nnta- bay, in eleven fathom water, the bottom mud 


mixed with ſand : Cape St. Lorenzo bearing W. S. 
W. and Monte Chriſto S. S. E. 6* eaſterly. 
- Two reaſons induced us to anchor here, the firſt 
was, that as part of the intention of our original voy- 
age was to meaſure ſome degrees of the equator, be- 
ſides thoſe of the meridian ; and having been inform 
ed, at Panama, of the fituation of this coaſt, we were 
deſirous of viewing it, in order to know whether, by 
forming our firſt baſe, on its plains, the ſeries of tri- 
angles could be continued to the mountains contigu- 
ous to Quito. The ſecond the want of water and 
proviſions ; for the ſeaſon being pretty far advanced, 
we had flattered ourſelves, while at Panama, with 
falling in with the briſas, and by that means of ſoon 
reaching Guayaquil ; and had therefore taken in pro- 
viſions only for ſuch a ſhort voyage. 
_ In order to ſatisfy ourſelves with regard to our firſt 
and principal view, we all went on ſhore on the oth 
in the evening to the village of Monte Chriſto, 
about two leagues and a half from the coaſt. But 
wie ſoon found any geometrical operations to be 
impracticable there, the country being every where 
extremely mountainous, and almoſt covered with 
prodigious trees, an inſurmountable obſtruction to 
any ſuch deſign. This being farther confirmed to 
us by the Indian inhabitants, we determined to pur- 
ſue our voyage to Guayaquil, and from thence to 
Quito. Accordingly on the 11th we returned to 
the coaſt of Manta, where, whilſt the ſhip was taking 
in water and proviſion, we employed ourſelves in 
making obſervations; by which we found the lati- 
tucde of this place to be o 56 5π ſouth, But Meſs. 
5 Bouguer 
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Bouguer and de la Condamine, reflecting that our ſtay 
at Guayaquil, would be conſiderable before the ſeaſon 
would permit the mules to come from Guaranda to carry 
us to the mountains, and deſirous of making the beſt 
uſe of their time, determined to ſtay here, in order to 
make further obſervations on the longitude and lati- 
tude, that they might aſcertain the place where the 
equator cuts this coaſt, examine the length of the pen- 
dulum, and make other obſervations equally important. 
Accordingly proper inſtruments were left with them. 
On the 13th of the ſame month of March, our veſ- 
ſel put to ſea, keeping along the coaſt, and paſſed the 
next day within the iſland de la Plata, The 15th we 
began to loſe ſight both of Cape St. Lorenzo, and alſo 
of the iſland ; at one in the afternoon, we ſteered S. S. 
E. till the 17th, when we diſcovered Cape Blanco, the 
ſouth point of 'the bay of Guayaquil. From Cape 
Blanco we coaſted along the bay, till about noon, on 
the 18th, coming to the mouth of the river Tumbez, 
we anchored about half a league from the land ; the 
river's mouth bearing eaſt 5 deg. northerly, and the 
iſland of Santa Clara, commonly called Amortajado, 
or Muerto, from its reſembling the figure of a human 
corps, N. 4. deg. eaſterly, in fourteen fathom water, 
and a muddy bottom. 1 3 5 
Som particular affairs, of the captain of the ſhip, 
obliged us to remain here till the 2oth, when, at ſix in 
the morning, we weighed, and at half an hour after 6 
in the evening, the ſtrength of the current on the ebb, 
obliged us to come to an anchor. Thus we continued 
anchoring every ebb, and ſailing during the flood. 
And here we found that the current always ſets out of 
the bay, though with much leſs velocity on the flood 
than on the ebb; for we obſerved that the tide never 
altered its direction in 19 hours and a half. The cauſe 
of this phænomenon is ſuppoſed to be the prodigious 
quantity of water diſcharged into it by the rivers. On 
the 23d having come to an anchor off Punta de Arenas 
c a in 
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In the iſland of Puna, we ſent on ſhore for a pilot to car- 
ry in our ſhip ; for, though the diſtance was only ſeven 
leagues, the great number of ſhallows in this ſhort pa. 
ſage, rendered a precaution of this kind prudent, if 
not abſolutely neceſſary. And on the 24th, at 7 in the 
morning, we ſafely anchored in Puna harbour; Cape 
Centinela bearing S. S. W. 2 30 weſterly, and Cape 
Maria Mandinga, W. N. W. 1 15' weſterly, diſtant 
one quarter of a league. . 
Fnom Punta de Mala to St. Matthew's bay, we had 
the wind firſt at N. and N. W. afterwards it ſhifted to 
the N. E. and during the laſt day, veered to the E. N. 
E. but when we came in fight of this bay, changed 
again to the N. being preceded by rains, which con- 
tinued till our. arrival at Manta, the winds having ſhift- 
ed to the S. E. ſouth, and S. W. and weſt, but with 
ſome variations from all thoſe points. 
I av already mentioned that at St. Matthew's 
bay, it was not only the opinion of the pilots relating 
to the currents which ſet towards Gorgona, but alſo 
our own experience that induced us to alter our courſe, 
which was neceſſary, in order to continue our voyage. 
All the reſt of the coaſt from Cape St. Francis to 
Maata, they ſet to the N. and this prevented us from 
getting to windward, and obliged us to tack as the 
wind was contrary. 
In our paſſage from Manta to Cape Blanco, the 
winds were not leſs favourable,. continuing as before, 
except a few gales, at N. W. and N. N. E. till we 
made the above cape. The currents here alſo ſet to 
the northwards; and from Cape Blanco to Puna har- 
bour, to ſeaward, that is, towards the weſt; but as 
we have before obſerved a greater velocity on the 
ebb than on the flouet. 3 
Bix very deſirous of obſerving an eclipſe of the 
the moon, which was to happen on the 26th of March, 
and our time for preparing for it being but ſhort, we 
concluded to ſtay at a little village ſituated in this 
harbour; 
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harbour; but finding theſe houſes, which were entire- 
ly built of canes, too weak to ſupport the pendulum, 
we determined to make*the beſt of our way to Guaya- 
quil ; and accordingly, at half an hour after eleven at 
night, we left the ſhip at anchor, and went to the city 
in a boat; and, at 5 in the evening of the 25th, by the 


' vigour of our rowers, we arrived at Guayaquil, not- 
withſtanding the ſtrength of the tide againſt us. Here 


we immediately applied ourſelves to ſettle the pendu- 


lum; but our diligence was entirely fruſtrated, the air 


being ſo filled with vapours, thatnothing was to be ſeen. 
Ir may not be amiſs here to inſert the variations we 
obſerved in different parts of the ſouth ſea, in the ſame 


order with thoſe obſerved from Cadiz to Carthagens. 


A table of of Variations 3 in ſeveral parts of tbe 
fouth . the longitu reckoned from the meridian 


of Panama. | 
Latitudes. | Longines Variation. 
deg. min. deg. min. deg. min. 
8 17N. 359 55 8 45E. 
7 49 359 42 7 - 1 
7” 30 359 . 3 7 49 
7 359 18 3 
3ͤ ü 358 21 7 
o 56 ö 7 20 
. 359 06 8 29 
0 20 338 40 7. = 
„ 358 56 8 30 
0 
0 : 


Ina de la Plata, pony S. 1 5 45 weſterly, and > 


Monte Chrifto E. S. E. 7 46 
2 1 ; Jo. | © „„ DS: 
Cape Blanco S. 8. W. 3 


Punto de Mero caſt * 8 diſtant 3 leagues 
| f 8 100 
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On the coaſt of Sumber, of which the latitude by 
obſervation was 3* 14 8 11. on | 


APPENDIX to this CHAPTER. 


Containing an account of a new inſtrument for taking 
altitudes at ſea ; and ſhewing the many advantages 
it has over any other of the kind. | 


E ſhould, for ſeveral days, have been without 
| knowing certainly the latitude, an object of the 
laſt importance in any voyage, had not Mr. Godin had 
the precaution to take with him an inſtrument lately 
made public at London, by which the operation is ren- 
dered much more eaſy and certain. This ingenious 
gentleman having been pitched upon for the voyage 
to America, undertook a journey to London, purely to 
purchaſe ſeveral inſtruments, and among others bought 
that already mentioned; and which proved of the 
Sreateſt uſe to us, in finding the latitude during this 
paſhge ; a point the more difficult and neceſſary, on 
account of ſeveral perplexing circumſtances ; the courſe 
being ſometimes north, ſometimes ſouth, and the cur- 
rents ſetting in the ſame direction. Aſſiſted by this 
inſtrument, we were enabled to take the meridian alti- 
tude of the ſun, whilſt, from the denſity of the vapours 
which filled the atmoſphere, the ſhadow could not be 
defined on the uſual inſtruments. Beſides the uſe of 
finding the meridian altitude, this inſtrument has ſeve- 
ral others not leſs conſiderable, and therefore deſerves 
a particular deſcription, for the benefit of thoſe who 
may derive advantage from it, but are unacquainted 
with its uſes ; and this we thought could not be better 
done, than by the memoirs of the author himſelf, who 
deſerves the praiſe and thanks of all navigators. 
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| Deſe ription of an inſtrument for taking angles by re- 
Mebiom, inventedly John Hadley, Eſp; *. 


Tais inſtrument is defigned to be of uſe where the 
motion of the object, or any circumſtance occaſioning 
an unſteadineſs in the common inſtruments, renders 
the obſervations difficult or uncertain. _ 

Taz contrivance of it is founded on this obvious 
principle in catoptrics, that if the rays of light diverg- 
ing from, or converging to, any point, be reflected by 
a plain poliſhed ſurface, they will, after the reflection, 
diverge from, or converge to; another point, on the op- 
poſite fide of that ſurface, at the ſame diſtance from it 
as the firſt; and that a line perpendicular to the ſur- 
face, paſſing through one of thoſe points, will paſs 
through both. Hence it follows, that if the rays of 
light, emitted from any point of an object, be ſuc- 
ceſſively reflected from two ſuch poliſhed ſurfaces, that 
then a third plane, perpendicular to them both, paſſin 
through the emitting point, will alſo paſs through a 
of its two ſucceſſive images made by the reflections 2 
all three points will be at equal diſtances from the 
common interſection of the three planes; arid if two 
lines be drawn through that common interſection, ons 
from the original point in the object, the other from 
that image which is made by the ſecond reflection; 
they will comprehend an angle double to that of the 
inclination of the two poliſhed ſurfaces. 5 
LT RF H (fig. 4. plate iv.) and R GI repreſent 
the ſections of the plane of the figure by the poliſhed 
| ſurfaces, of the two ſpecula B C, and D E, ere&tedv 
perpendicularly thereon, meeting in R, which will be 
their point where their common ſection, perpendicular 7. 
likewiſe to the ſame plane, paſſes it, and HR I is the 


„ See Philoſophical tranſaQtions, No. 420, May 1731. 
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angle of their inclination. Let A F be a ray of light, 
from any point of an object A, falling on the point F 
of the firſt ſpeculum B C, and thence reflected into the 
line F G, and at the point G of the ſecond ſpeculum 
D E, reflected again into the line G K. Produce G 

F and KG, backwards to M. and N, the two ſucceſſive 
5 repreſentations of the point A; and drawRA, RM, 
and RN. 

SINCE the point A is the Pause * the hens, the 


point M will be fo likewiſe, by the known laws of cat - 


optrics. The line F M is equal toF A, and the angle 
MF A, double the angle HF A, or M F H; con- 

ſequentiy RM is equal ta RA, and the angle MR A 
double the angle HR A, or MR H. in the ſame 


mmeanner the point N is alſo in the plane of the ſcheme, 
the line R N equal to R M, and the angle MR N 


double the angle MRI, or I RN. Subtract the 
angle MR A, from the angle M RN, and the angle 
ARN remains equal to double the difference of the 
angles MRI and MR H, or double the angle R HI, 
by which the ſurface of the ſpeculum D E is reclin- 
ed from that of B C; and the lines * A, R M, and 
RN are equal. 8 
_ _ Coro. 1. The image N, IÞy continuing the due 
point, although the two ſpec ula be turned together 
- circularly. on the axis R, ſo long as the point A remains 
elevated on the ſurface of B ©: provided they retain 
the ſame inclination. | me F 
Coror. 2. If the eye be packed at L (the'point 


where the line A F continued cuts the line G K) the 
points A and N will appear to it at the angular diſ- 


Ny 785 A. L „which will be equal to A RN; for the 
angle A I. N is the difference of the angles F GN, 
dG FL, and F GN, is double F GT, md'6 FL 
Jouble 6 F R, and conſequentiy their difference double 
F RCC, or H RI "therefore L is in the circumference 
of a citele paſſing through A, N, and R. 8 
| 85 CoroL. 
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Conor: 3. If the diſtance A R be infinite, thoſe 
points A and N will appear at the fame angular dir 
tance in whatever points of the ſcheme the eye and ſpe- = 
cula are placed; provided the inclination of their ſur- | 
faces remain unaltered, and their common ſection pa- Y 
_ rallel to itſelf. 
| Conor. 4. All the parts of any objofts will appear 
to an eye viewing them by the two ſucceflive reflec- 
tions, as before deſcribed, in the ſame fituation as if 
they had been turned together circularly round the axis 
R, keeping their reſpective diſtances from one another 
and the axis with the direction H I, i. e. the ſame 
. way, the ſecond ſpeculum DE reclines from the firſt | 
C | 
Corot.. 5. If the ſpecula be ſuppoſed to be at t the 
center of an infinite ſphere ; objects in the circumfer- 
ence of a great circle, to which theiff common ſection 
is perpendicular, will appear remoyed by the two re- 
flections through an arch of that circle equal to twice 
the inclination of the ſpecula, as is before ſaid. But 
objects at a diſtance from that circle will appear re- | 
moved through the ſimilar arch of a parallel: there- ii 
fore the change of their apparent place will be meaſured 1% 
by an arch of a great circle, whoſe chord is to the 18 
chord of the arch equal to double the inclination of te 4 
ſpecula, as the fines complements of their reſpective diſ- 4 
tances from that circle, are to the radius: and if thoſe "I 
diſtances are very ſmall, the difference between the ap- 
parent tranſlation of onè of theſe objects, and the 
tranſlation of thoſe which are in the circumference of 
the great circle aforeſaid, will be to an arch equal to 
the verſed ſine df the diſtance of this object from that 
circle, nearly as double the ſine of the angle of incli- 
2 of the ſpecula is to the ſine complement of the 
ama. 

T nis inſtrument conſiſts of an octant ABC (fig. 5. 
Plate iv.) having on its limb B C an arch of 45 degrees 
divided: into 90 equal parts, or half degrees, each of 

| L 2 — 
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which anſwers to a whole degree in the obſervation. 
It has an index ML moveable on the center to mark 
the diviſions; and upon this, near the center, is fixed 
a plane mirrour E F, perpendicular to the plane of the 
inſtrument, and, by a line drawn from the center along 

the middle of the index, marks the degrees on the limb, 
as L M. On this mirrour the image of the object is 
firſt received, and from it reflected to another ſmall 
mirrour on one of the arms of the inſtrument, which 
is in the plane of the firſt, or in another parallel to it, 
and as much above it as the central mirrour; and as the 
braſs work of the larger covers its poſterior part, ſo 
that half of the ſmaller is covered which is next the 
- ſurface, and is the only one that is quickſilvered, the 
others being tranſparent, as may be ſeen in F. This 
ſmall mirrour, being turned towards the obſerver, 
as the large one is from him, ſerves for obſerving 
objects by the fore obſervation ; and for taking back 
obſervations, there is alſo another ſmall mirrour G, 


placed alſo on the ſame radius or arm of the inſtrument, 


though ſomething farther from the centre; but muſt 
alſo be perpendicular to, and in the ſame plane with 
the larger ; that is, in a plane parallel to that of the in- 
ſtrument, or very near it. The firſt mirreur is fixed 
on the center of the index and inſtrument ; but the 
braſs work in which it is ſet, forms a circular baſe, or 
ſome other figure, ſcrewed on the index, but leaving it 
ſome play that it may be adjuſted in ſuch a manner as 
to coincide with the line drawn on the middle of the 
index, The other two ſmall mirrours have two mo- 
tions, one circular, and the other lateral. That per- 
formed by the ſcrews, which fix its baſis to the arm of 
the quadrant, is for placing it perpendicular to the 
plane of the inſtrument; and the other, which is given 
to it by a key, moves the baſis of each mirrour circu- 
larly to give them the inclination required, that the in- 
dex being placed cloſe to the button, the ſurface of its 
mirrour and that for making fore obſervations may be 

̃ | : parallel 
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parallel; but for the back obſervations exactly at right 
angles. | 6 | 
TRE altitude of any celeſtial object above the hori- 
2on, is determined by the inclination of the two glaſſes 
to each other, when the object appears in the horizon, 
that is, of either of the leſſer glaſſes placed on the index, 


the two leſſer, in this caſe, being quite independant of - 


one another. In the fore obſervation, the double of 
this angle- of inclination is marked by the index on the 
limb. In the back obſervation, double the difference 
of this inclination from a right angle, gives the ſame 


altitude, and is marked by the index in the ſame man- 


ner, the ſcale of degrees ſerving indifferently for both; 
with this difference only, that in one the angle of in- 
clination between the ſuperficies of the two glaſſes is 
found, and, in the other, its compliment. . 
Eck of the obſervations has a ſight vane belonging 
to it. In that for the fore obſervation are made two 
holes to direct the placing of the eye; the one being 


juſt the height above the plane of the inſtrument as the 
middle of the unquickſilvered part of the leſſer glaſs, ' 


the other about the height of the edge of the quick- 
ſilver itſelf, or a little lower. That for the back obſer- 
vation requires but one hole, which 1s placed exactly 
at the height of the middle of the clear,part of the 
glaſs G, this having two quickſilvered parts, and in 
the middle of it a {mall part, parallel to the plane of 
the inſtrument, which is not quickſilvered, and through 

this the horizon is diſcerned. 4 
Ix regard to objects, the brightneſs of whoſe reflect- 
ed rays, like thoſe of the ſun, diſorder the ſight; and, 
conſequently, hinder the obſervation ; there are two 
dark glaſſes, one more ſo than the other, which, ac- 
cording as the ſtrength of the rays require, are made 
uſe of. They are ſet in diftin& frames of braſs, fixed 
to a pin, in two holes in the limb of the inſtrument, in 
H, in a fore obſervation, and in I, in a back one. 
Theſe two glaſſes turn round the pin, which fixes them 
| KY | to 
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to the limb; and thus, without taking the glaſs from 
the hole in the limb, they are either removed from, or 
placed in, the line deſcribed by the reſtected ray, as ne- 
ceſſity requires. 
Tux method of taking obſervations with this inſtru- 
ment is to hold it vertically, ſo that the plane of the 
inſtrument coincides with that of the vertical circle paſ- 
ſing through the zenith of the obſerver and object. 
The eye is then applied to the correſpondent vane, and 
the index moved forward till, through the leſſer glaſs, 
the object appears preciſely in the horizon, ſeen 
through the unquickſilvered part of the glaſs. If the 
object be not arrived at the meridian, in proportion 
as it aſcends about the horizon, it is ſeen to remove 
from it through the leſſer glaſs, and the index gradual- 
ly moved forward again, renders it coincident with 
that circle. 
It the object be faint (as ſuppoſe the ſun when co- 
vered with thin clouds, or a ſtar) it muſt then be taken 
on the unquickſilvered part of the glaſs, and you muſt 
judge when the line of the horizon, ſeen directly thro? 
the other part of the glaſs, which is unquickſilvered, if 
produced, would paſs through the ſun or ſtar, taking 
care, in either caſe, to keep the line of direction of the 
fight, that is, the line in which the image is ſeen, as 
near as poſſible parallel to the plane of the inſtrument; 


for which reaſon in uſing the fore obſervation, if the 


ſun be ſufficiently bright, take your obſervation on the 
middle of the unquickſilvered part of the glaſs, and 
look through tſte out ward hole in the ſight vane. But 

if the ſun be too faint, or you obſerve a ſtar, take your | 
| obſervation near the edge or the quickſilyered part, and 
look through the hole neareſt the inſtrument, _ 
Wx the object is brought down ſo as to appear in 
or near the horizon, let the obſerver move the inſtru- 
ment from the right to the left, holding i it always ver- 
tical, and the image of the ſun will appear to ſwim 
along the horizon; but if it appears at a diſtance from 
| the 
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the horizon and does not touch it any where, it muſt, 
by moving the index, be brought to touch the hori- | 
zon in the loweſt part of its \wing. - 

To know whether you hold the ae upright, 

carry it to right and left by turns, by the motion 
of the whole body, keeping the arms ſteady, and 
you vill ſee the object ſlide along the horizon, other- 
wiſe it will run in a line cutting the horizon, and 
will give an uncertain altitude; and while the plane 
of it continues in the abovementioned vertical circle, 
the image of the object obſerved will never move out 
of the horizon. 
Ix taking the altitude of the Pon if exactneſs be 
required, the center ſhould not be uſed, becauſe the 
diameter being between 30 and 32 minutes, it will 
be impracticable to determine exactly when the cen- 
ter is-in the horizon ; the beſt method therefore will 
be to take the altitude by the upper or under limb, 
adding or ſubtracting 15 or 16 minutes accordingly, 
as the upper or under limb 1s uſed, 

In making this correction it muſt be remembered, 
that inthe fore obſervation, the image of the ſun, af. 
ter the two reflections, is not inverted; the lower 
limb of the ſan being the fame in appearance as in 
reality; therefore if it has been the part obſerved, 

15 or 16 minutes muſt be added to the altitude, 
marked on the limb by the index, in order to find the 
true altitude of the center of the ſun above the hori- 
2z0n; but, on the contrary, if the upper limb has 
been obſerved, the ſame number of minutes muſt 
be ſubtracted. But in the back obſervation, the ob- 
ject is inverted, that limb which is in reality the high- 
elt, appears the loweſt ; therefore add or — 
contrarily to the rule relating to the fore obſervation; 
that is, in taking the altitude by the limb which ap- 
ars loweſt, 15 or 16 minutes muſt be ſubtracted; 
if by the apparent upper limb, ny {ame number 
mult be added. | L 
1 4 | In 
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Ix obſerving a ſtar, the beſt method, eſpecially if 
high, is to look directly up at it, with the index plac- 
ed at the beginning of the ſcale of degrees; and keep- 
ing your eye ſteady on it, by moving the index, the 
object will appear to run down till it touches the ho- 
rizon; and when once it is ſeen in that circle, there is 
no difficulty of continuing the obſervation, as is uſual 
in that of the ſun. The reaſon of this caution is, 
that when two or more ſtars of the ſame brightneſs 
and magnitude are near one another, the obſerver 
ſhould not miſtake the object he intends to make uſe 
of. When the horizon is very bright and the ſtar 
faint, the back obſervation ſhould be uſed ; in which 
caſe, look at the ſtar, and, by moving the index, bring 
it down to the horizon. But as the obſervations are 
always made in the night, when the horizon is gene- 
rally obſcure, it will be proper to ſtand as near the 
ſurface of the water as poſlible, as it is by contraction 
rendered more diſcernible. _ 1 Ws 

Io particulars are neceſſary to be remembered 
with regard to this inſtrument, in order to take an ac- 
curate obſervation, either by the fore or back me- 
thods : one to know whether the mirrours are perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the inſtrument; and the other 
to determine whether their reciprocal inclinations are 
juſt. The firſt is eaſily performed, it being ſufficient 
if they do not greatly deviate from their proper poſi- 
tions. But to know whether they are ſufficiently ex- 
act, an object is choſe at a league or half a league 
diſtant, though the moſt certain method is to uſe the 
horizon ; the index touching the button, the eye is 
placed at the aperture of the ſight vane adapted to 
the fore obſervation ; if the arch of the horizon ſeen 
through the two ſights, and that ſeen by reflection 
on the quickſilvered part coincide, the mirrors are 
truly placed; if not, it will be eaſy by means of 
| ſcrews on the plane of the index, to place the mir- 
rours ſo, that the coincidence may be — an 
*] | econ 
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ſecond examination is made by holding the inſtrument 
in a vertical poſition, the index being placed, as before, 
cloſe to the button, or beginning of degrees, and the 
eye applied to the ſight vane; if the horizon, ſeen by 
reflection on the quickſilvered part of the glaſs, coin- 
cides with that ſeen through the unquickſilvered part, 
and form one direct line, the two mirrours are parallel; 
if not, the ſmaller muſt be turned by means of a handle 
on the back of the inſtrument, till they are truly ad- 
juſted ; where it is fixed by means of a ſcrew, to pres 
vent any variation. . 5 

For the back obſervation the leſſer mirrour is exa- 
mined in the ſame manner as before. The firſt trial 
is made by holding the inſtrument horizontally, and 
for the ſecond vertically; and thus the fore obſerva- 
tion will agree with the back, unleſs the obſerver be 
_ conſiderably above the ſurface of the ſea, as is the caſe 
in large ſhips, by which means the obſerver, inſtead of 
being in the plane of both horizons, is conſiderably 
above it. But this ſmall difference is adjuſted by 
placing, in the back obſervation, the index twice the 
number of minutes, from the button, contained be- 
tween the real and apparent horizon; or double the 
dip of vifible horizon; and thus if the two horizons 
caincide as before; that is, if the former, ſeen by reflec- 
tion, and the latter by direct viſion, be coincident, the 
_ obſervations may be ſecurely performed. 

Tr muſt be remembered that in'the back obſervation, 
the horizon ſeen by reflection will be reverted, that is, 
the water will appear above, and the ſky below. 

Ix ͤ making theſe trials, the mirrour on the index is 
ſuppoſed to be in a true poſition, and immoveable. 
This is known by a ſcale, and, as, we have already re- 
marked, muſt be perpendicular to, and exactly in the 
line on, the middle of the index. 
Wir regard to the accuracy neceſſary in the con- 
ſtruction of this inſtrument, the artiſt ſhould be ve- 
ry attentive to ſeveral particulars, eſpecially very 
| careful 
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careful in dividing its limb, all the errors committed 
there being doubled; the reaſon of which is, that 
every half degree being, by the nature of reflec- 
tion, anſwerable to a whole, the error of a minute in 
the diviſion i is equal to two. The index muſt have a 
circular motion on the center, and, confequently, its 
axis always remain perpendicular to the plane of the 


| inftrument7 Its whole motion muſt be eaſy and 


equal, that it may not bend, and, for the greater ſe- 
curity, ſhould be ſtrengthened by being made broader 


at its extremity near the center, and, conſequently, 
its flexibility prevented, 


Tux mirrours ſhould be exactly flat, and finely po- 
liſhed, as the leaſt irregularity in either of them, 
would not only render the objects confuſed, but alſo 

their true ſituation when ſeen by reflection. 
Laftly, the whole work, whether of wood or braſs, 
that is, the limb, center, and rad11, muſt be in the 


fame plane; and all the glaſſes in another paralle], 
and as near to it as poſſible. 


TRE dark glaſſes muſt likewiſe be true; however, 
the ſame exactneſs is not requiſite as in the others, 


where the greateſt care is neceſſary ; they muſt alſo 


be of a competent thickneſs. It is likewiſe requiſite 


_ That their ſurfaces be exactly parallel: they _ be 


made either of metal or Nr FI 72H 
Tr1s inſtrument has following advantages 


above all others hitherto uſed : the motion of the 


mhip is here no hindrance to the obſervation; for the 


luminous object appearing by the reflection in the 
horizon, both are ſeen in the ſame mirrour; and 


though the whole body of the inſtrument be agitated, 


and chie object ſeems to move in the mirrour, 


yet they always obſerve the fame. poſition; ſo that 


the object and horizon being once coincident, 
they are not ſeparated by themotion of the ſhip; 


and if, by the continuance and violence of it, they may 


be removed from the mirrour, — naturally return 
o 
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to it, and the object will be ſeen to riſe above the hori- 
20n as it approaches or recedes from the meridian; and, 
at the ſame time it will be equally eaſy to know its po- 
ſition, and repeat the-obſervation as often as neceſſary. 
Other inſtruments are ſo far from having theſe advan- 

tages, that on ſuch occaſions, after a great tdeal of pains, 
the obſervation cannot be dependedon to leſs than ten or 
twelve minutes. Thus different oblervers, rhough in 
a a calm ſea and clear weather, are often known to differ 
from eaclr other the quantity above mentioned. 

ALL the inſtruments hitherto uſed at ſea for finding 
the latitude, are very inconvenient ; becauſe the fight 
muſt, at the ſame time, be employed on two objects, 
and theſe being of a different kind, and ſituated at very 
unequal diſtances, cannot be perfectly diſtinguiſhed, 
and therefore muſt cauſe a confuſion in the obſervation; 
conſequently, no exact judgment can be formed, either * 
of the image or ſhade of the fun exhibited on the vane, 
or of the horizon; the latter being at a vaſt diſtance 
from the former; whence it happens that the eye 

| while it attends to the one, muſt loſe ſight of the other; 
an . inconvenience from which the new octant is free, 
both the diſk of the ſun and the horizon appearing in 
the ſame place, and, by coinciding, ſeem to form only 
one object. 

WIEN, in the common mfirumenats, the meridian al- 
titude of the ſun cannot be obſerved, either from its 
light being too faint. to caſt a ſhadow, or form its 
image, as it often happens, by the intervention of 
clouds; obſervations are made by this inſtrument with 
the ſame accuracy as when the ſun fhines in his greateſt 
ſplendor ; with this only difference, that, when its rays 
are weak, there is no neceſſity for uſing the ſcreens, 

their whole intention being to defend the eye from too 
glaring a light. Beſides, though the horizon be ſome- ' 
thing obſcure, it does not hinder an obſervation, pro- 
vided it be diſtinguiſhible by the naked eye; it being 
. * reflected in the mirrour, and the obſerva- 
tion 
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tion, in both caſcs, performed with the ſame degree of 
accuracy, as in the cleareſt weather. Theſe accidents 
are frequent at ſea, and, conſequently, the navigator ig- 
norant of his latitude, and often when it is of the laſt 
conſequence to be known. ES. 

Waren the ſun is near the zenith, the altitudes ob- 
ſerved are either incorrect or entirely uſeleſs. The rea- 
ſon is, becauſe the motion of the object muſt be very 
great to be perceived in the common inſtruments, but 
in this octant it is diftinguiſhed to a ſingle minute. 

THERE are allo ſeveral other advantages peculiar to 
this inſtrument, now well known to every navigator. 


— 


"CTA PL 
Account of the voyage from Perico to Puna, 


H E briſas, by their return, as we before obſerv- 

ed, occaſion an alteration in the weather of Pa- 
nama, by introducing the ſummer, as they alſo do in 
the paſſage from Perico to Puna; or, more properly, to 
cape Blanco: for, after the briſas have begun to blow 
at Panama, they gradually increaſe and ſpread, in op- 
poſition to the ſouth winds, till, overcoming them, they 
are ſettled; but their periods are not always equal, ei- 
ther on the land or in the ocean. Generally the briſas 
do not reach beyond the equator, or are ſo faint, as of- 
ten to be interrupted by calms, or other weak and un- 
ſettled winds. Sometimes, indeed, they have an extra- 
ordinary ſtrength, being felt even to the iſland of Plata. 
But their greateſt force is gradually increaſed as we 
approach nearer to Panama. Theſe winds, which 


blow from between the N. and N. E. clear the atmo- 


ſphere, free the coaſt from fogs, and are not attended 
with tempeſts of rain; but frequently ſo ſqually, eſpe- 
cially between cape Franciſco, and the bay of Panama, 
that without particular care and the utmoſt diſpatch in 
8 e putting 
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putting the ſhip 1 in a proper condition, they are often 
dangerous. 

Ar the period of the briſas, the ſures or ſouth winds 
begin to blow; and, when ſettled, are more violent 
than the former. But they do not, as many have 
imagined, blow always preciſely from the ſouth ; for 
they ſhift from the S. E. even to the S. W. and their 
* diſtance from the S. is obſerved to be greateſt at par- 
ticular times. When they incline to the S. E. which 
is the land ſide, they are accompanied with violent, 
but happily ſhort, tempeſts of wind and rain. The 
ſhips, which trade from the coaſts of Peru and Guaya- 
quil to Panama, generally fail during the Sures, in or- 
der to take the benefit of the north wind at their return; 
and, by that means, their voyages are eaſily and expedi- 
tiouſly performed. Sometimes, indeed, they fail with 
other winds, though they are generally longer at ſea, in 
order to reach Paita; but often this diligence, or rather 
avarice, is ſo far diſappointed that they are obliged to 
put in at Tumaco, Acames, Manta, or Punta de Santa 
Elena, for proviſions and water. 

TRksk are the principal winds in this paſſage; and 
whatever changes may ſometimes happen, they are not 
of any continuance, the ſettled wind ſoon recovering 

its place. 
Tux currents, in theſe parts, are not ſo regular as the 
winds; for, during the Briſas, the waters run from 
Morro de Puercos S. W. and W. to the height of 
Malpelo; and from thence E. and E. S. E. to cape St. 
Francis, inclining ſomething towards Gorgona. From 


cape St. Francis their direction is S. and S. W. which 


continues for 30 or 40 leagues ſeawards, the ſtrength 

of them being proportionate to that of the briſas. 
DuRinG the ſeaſon of the Sures, or ſouth winds, the 
currents run N. and N. W. from Punta de Santa Ele- 
na, as far as cape St. Francis, extending thirty or forty 
leagues ſeawards; from hence they run with a great 
TR eaſt, as far as the meridian of Malpelo ; 1 
rom 
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from Morro de Puercos S. E. along the coaſt, though 
at ſome diftance from it, and tending partly to the 
bay of Gorgona. But from the meridian of Malpelo 
to Morro de Puercos, they run with great violence N. 
W. and W. Alſo in the paſſage from cape Blanco to 
cape Santa Elena, a violent current runs weſt from the 
river of Guayaquil, during its ſwellings ; but when the 
river is low, the current ſets into Puna-bay : the time 
of the former is during the briſas, and the latter i in the 
ſeaſon of the ſures. 

Ar all times in leaving Perico to ſail to Guayaquil, 
or the coaſt of Peru, care muſt be taken to keep at a 
proper diſtance from the iſland of Gorgona, many in- 
ſtances having happened of ſhips being loſt, either by 
this negligence, or, more frequently, by calms. It is 
alſo equally neceſſary to be careful of the iſland of Mal- 
pelo; but the latter is of the two, the leaſt dangerous; 
as the greateſt detriment is wy a longer delay of the 


voyage. 
Ir a ſhip happens to come in ſight of the iſland of - 


Gorgona, it will be found very difficult to get clear of © 


it by ſteering either S. S. W. or even N. fo that the 

ſureſt method is to return towards Panama along the 

coaſt, the currents there changing their direction; at 

the ſame time taking care not to keep at a great diſ- 
tance from it, to avoid being again. carried away by 
the current, which ſets S. E. 

Tux land all along the coaſt from Panama to Santa 

' Elena, is of a middling height, except in ſome parts, 


were we diſcern mountains at a vaſt diſtance, and 


very high; being part of the cordillera. Monte 
Chriſto is the land-mark of Manta, being a high 
mountain, and having a village of the ſame name at 
its foot. 

In the bays along this coaſt, and panlcularly at the 
mouths of rivers, it is dangerous to keep cloſe to the 
| ſhore, there ge ba many ſhallows not known even to 

the pilots of the country. In the box of Manta there 
E 18 
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is one at the diſtance of three or four leagues from the 
ſhore, on which ſeveral ſhips have ſtruck; but the wa- 
ter is here ſo ſmooth, that all the damage they ſuſtained 
was, their being obliged to be immediately careened in 
order to ſtop the leaks occaſioned by the accident. 

In all this paſſage a rough ſea is ſeldom met with; 
for, if it be ſometimes agitated by ſqualls and ſhort 
tempeſts, it ſoon ſubſides after the ſtorm is over. 
Whilſt the ſouth winds prevail, fogs are very frequent, 
and ſometimes ſo thick, as totally t to preclude all ſight | 
of the coaſt. This we Our partly experienced i in 
our paſſage ; whereas, during the briſas, it is quite the 
contrary ; the air is ſerene, and the coaſt ſo clear as to 
be approached wth een and . 


LE 


CHAP. HI. 


0 our ho at Guayaqu il, and the meaſures talen for 
ae Ae to the mountains. 


H E ſhip, "Oe. Chriſtopher, -which- we 1 * at | 
T Puna, followed us ſo ſoon, that on the 26th in 

the evening, ſhe came to an anchor before the city; 
the next day all our baggage and inſtruments were 
landed, and we began our obſervations for determining 
the ſituation of Guayaquil, with regard to its latituc 
and longitude. The deſire: of ſucceeding-rendered us 
very attentive to obſerve an immerſion. of the ſatellites 
of Jupiter, to make amends for our diſappointment. of 
the eclipſe of the moon; but we were in this equally 
_ unfortunate; the denſity of the vapours -whieh-fttled 
the atmoſphere, rendered our . deſign abortive; but 
the days being more favourable than the nights for 
aſtronomical obſervations, we took ſeveral meridian al- 
titudes of the ſun, and never neglected any opportuni- 
ties that offered, during the nights, of WO . | 
with gon to ſome * ſtars. . 
N 
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O our arrival at Guayaquil, the corregidor of that 
city, whoſe great civility, together with that of all the 
king's officers and other perſons of diſtinction deſerve 

our acknowledgments, ſent notice of it to the corregidor 
of Guaranda, that he might order carriages to the port 
of Caracol, for conveying us to the mountains. The 
paſſage thither was then indeed impracticable, it being 
in this country the end of winter, at which time the 
roads are extremely bad, and the rivers ſwelled ſo as not 

to be forded without the greateſt riſk, and too wide for 
the bridges of this country. „5 | 
TE corregidor of Guaranda was then at Quito, on 
{ome buſineſs of his office; but the preſident and go- 
vernors of that province, Don Dionyſio de Alcedoy 
Herrera, ordered him to return to his juriſdiction with- 
out delay, for providing every thing neceſſary for our 
Journey; ſending, at the ſame time, circular orders to 
all the other corregidors, through whoſe juriſdictions 
we were to paſs to Quito, enjoining them not to be 
wanting in any kind of good office in their power. 
Every thing being thus happily diſpoſed, and advice 
arriving that the mules were on their way to Caracof, 
where they arrived the 6th of May, we were no leſs ex- 
peditious to embark on the river, which is the uſual 
paſſage. There is indeed a road by land; but at all 


times extremely difficult and dangerous, on account of 


the many bays and large rivers which muſt be paſſed ; 
ſo that no perſon travels this road but in ſummer, and 
then only ſuch as have no baggage, and are, beſides, 
well acquainted with the country and the ferries. 


a 8 N 
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CHAP. iv. s 
Deſcription Guayaquil. 


hoc there is no certainty with regard to 
the time when Guayaquil was founded, it is uni- 
1 = verſally 


7 


Ot. 


1 
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verſally allowed to be the ſecond eity of Spaniſh origin, 


both in it own province and the kingdom of Peru ; it 
appearing, from ancient records preſerved in its archives, 


that it was the next City founded, after San Miguel de 
Piura, and the foundation laid of Los Reyes, Remac, _ 


or Lima, being in 1534, or, according to others, in 
1535, the building of Guayaquil may be fixed between 
thoſe two years; but the proſperity it attained under 
its governor Belalcazar was of no long continuance, 
being, after ſeveral furious attacks, entirely deſtroyed 
by the neighbouring Indians. It was, however, in 
1537, rebuilt by captain Franciſco de Orellana. The 
firſt ſituation of Guayaquil was in the bay of Chara» 


poto, a little to the northward of the place where the - 


village of Monte Chriſto now ſtands ; from whence it 
was removed to the preſent ſpot, which | is on the welt 
bank of the river of Guayaquil, in 2 11 21” of ſouth 
latitude, as appeared from our obſervations. Its lon- 


gitude was not determined by any accurate obſervations; 


but, by OS. it from thoſe made at Quito, it is 
297* 17' reckoning- from the meridian of Teneriff. 
On its removal by Orellana, from its farſt ſituation, it 


was built on the declivity of a mountain called Cerillo 


Verde; and is now termed Ciudad Vieja, or the old 
town. Its inhabitants being afterwards ſtreightened 
by the mountain on one ſide, and by ravins or hollows 
made by floods of rain, on the other, formed a defign, 
without entirely abandoning the place, to build the 
principal part of the city, at the diſtance of five or fix 
hundred toiſes ; which was accordingly begun in 1693, 
and for preſerving a communication with the old part, 


of the ravins are avoided, and the intervals being 
filled with ſmall houſes, the old and new towns are 
now united. 


_ » Tims city is of conſiderable extent, taking up, along 
che bank of the river from the lower part of the old 


. * : M | town 


A 


a bridge of timber was erected, of about three hundred 
toiſes in length, by which means the inconveniencies 
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town to the upper part of the new, near half a league; 
but the breadth is not at all proportional, every per- 
ſon being fond of having a houſe near the river, 
both for the amuſements it affords, and for the be- 
nefit of refreſhing-winds, which, in winter, are the 
more eagerly coveted, as they are very rare. 
ALL the.houſes of both towns are built of wood ; 
and many of them covered with tiles; though the 
. greateſt, part of thoſe in the old town ate only 
| . thatched; but in order to prevent the ſpreading of 
fires, by which this city has ſeverely ſuffered on ſeve- 
ral occaſions, ſuch covering is now. prohibited. Moſt 
of theſe conflagrations owed their riſe to the malevo- 
: tence of the Negroes, who, in order to revenge ſome 
puniſhments inflicted on them by their maſters, took 
the opportunity, during the night, of throwing fire 
on the thatch, and by that means not only ruined 
thoſe who were the immediate objects of their. re- 


— 


venge, but alſo the nn part of the inhabitants 


of the city. 


T novo the] "HEE Ag are wholly built of wood, they | 


are generally large and beautiful; have all one ſtory 
and an entreſole ; the back part of the ground floor 
ſerves for warehouſes, and in the front are ſhops of all 
kinds, and generally before them ſpacious porti- 
coes, which are, indeed, in winter time, the only 


parts where you can walk, the ſtreets being utterly ' 


impaſſable. 

As a further precaution againſt "A, which they 
have ſo much reaſon to dread, the kitchens ſtand 
twelve or fifteen paces from the houſes, with which 


they communicate by means of a long open gallery, 
reſembling a bridge; but ſo lightly. built, that, on 


the leaſt appearance of fire in the kitchen, it is de- 
moliſhed in ar inſtant ; by.which means the houſe is 
Preſerved. Perſons of rank and fortune live in the 
| * i and the entreſoles are let to 
; L450 | 9 
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ſtrangers who come to trade, or paſs through the city 
with their goods. 


Taz ground on which the new city is built, and the 
Savannahs in its neighbourhood, are not to be travelled | 
over either on foot or horſeback during the winter 
for beſides being a ſpungy chalk, it is every where ſo 
level, that there is no declivity for carring off the wa- 
- ir; and therefore, on the firſt rain, it becomes one gene- 
ral flough. So that from the time of the rains ſetting 
In till the end of the winter, it is neceſſary to lay in the 
parts not covered by the above mentioned piazzas, 
very large planks for croſſing over them; but theſe 
ſoon become ſlippery, and "occaſion frequent falls 
into the chalky flough. The return of ſummer, 
however, ſoon exhales the water, and renders the ground 


ſufficiently dry for travelling. In this reſpect the old 


town has the advantage, being built on a gravelly ſoil, 
Which is never impaſſable. 
TIuIS city is defended by three forts, two on the river 
near the city, and the third þehind it, guarding the 
entrance of a ravin. Theſe are all built after the mo- 
dern method of fortification; but before they were 
erected, it had only a platform, which is ſtill remain- 
ing in the old town. Theſe forts are built of large 
pieces of very hard wood, forming a variety of palliſades, 
and the wood is particularly proper for this country; 
and the uſe it is here applied to; retaining its ſolidity 
either under the water or in the mud. Before theſe 


fortifications were erected, the city was taken by Euro- 


pean Corſairs, in the years 1686, and 1709; but the 


ſuccceſs of the latter was owing to the villainy ef a 


Mulatto, who, in order to revenge himſelf on ſome 

particular perſons in the city, conducted the enemy 

through a bye way, where they were not expected; ſo 

that the inhabitants being ſurprized were not prepared 
for defence. | 
ALL the churches and convents are of 'wood except 

tat of St. 8 ſtill OY in the old town, 
b M 2 


which 


 Cifferent caſts, as in the cities already deſcribed, _ 
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which is of ſtone ; the great ſolidity of the ground in 
that part being ſufficient for ſupporting buildings of 
this kind. The convents in the new city, beſides the 


"parochial church, are an Auguſtine and a Franciſcan, 


together with a college of jeſuits ; but the members of 
them not very numerous on account of the ſmallneſs 
of the revenues. Here is alſo an hoſpital, but without 
any other endowment than the ſhell of the building, 
The city and its juriſdiction are under a corregidor, 
Nominated by the king, who holds his office during 
five years. Notwithſtanding he is ſubordinate to the 
preſident and audience of Quito, he appoints the depu- 
ties in the ſeveral departments of his juriſdiction ; - and, 


for the police and civil government, Guayaquil has or- 


dinary alcaldies and regidores. The revenue is managed 


here by a treaſurer and an accomptant, who receive the 
, tributes of the Indians, the duties on imports and ex- 


ports, and the taxcs on commodities, which are either 
conſumed there or carried through it. | 


* 


Tx eccleſiaſtical government is lodged in the biſhop 


of Quito's vicar, who is generally alſo the prieſt of the 


town. 


/ 


—_ — * 
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2 CHAP. v. 
of the inhabitants, cuſtoms, and riches of Guayaquil. 


CZ NUAYAQUIL contains, in proportion to its 


CI dimenſions, as many inhabitants as any city in 


all America; the continual reſort of ſtrangers drawn. 


thither by commerce, contributing very greatly to in- 
creaſe the number, generally computed at twenty 
thouſand, A great part of its eminent families are 


Europeans, who have married there; beſides whic 


and ſubſtantial Creoles, the other inhabitants are o 


TRA 


* — 3 
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Tux inhabitants, capable of bearing arms, are di- 


vided into companies of militia, according to their 
rank and caſt; ſo that on occaſion they may be ready 
to defend their country and property. One of theſe, 
cConſiſting entirely of Europeans, and called the fo- 

reign company, is the moſt numerous, and makes 
the moſt ſplendid appearance among the whole mi- 


litia. Without conſidering their wealth or ſtation, 


they appear in arms, and pay a proper obedience to 
their officers, who are choſen by themſelves, from 
their own body, being generally ſuch as have ſerved 
in Europe, and, conſequently, more expert in mili- 
tary affairs. The corregidor is the commander in 
chief, having under him a colonel and major, for diſ- 
ciplining the other companies. ad ro EIN 

Ino the heat here is equal to that of Panama 
or Carthagena, yet the climate diſtinguiſhes itſelf in 
the colour of the human ſpecies ; and if a certain au- 
thor has ſtyled it the equinoctial Low Countries, in 
alluſion to the reſemblance it bears to the Nether- 
lands of Europe, it may, with equal propriety, bear 


that appellation from this fingulatity, namely, that 
all the natives, except thoſe born from a mixture of + 


blood, are freſh-coloured; and ſo finely featured; as 


juſtly. to be ſtyled the handſomeſt, both in the pro- 


vince of Quito, and even in all Peru. Two things 


are here the more remarkable, as being contraty to 
common obſervation; one, that notwitirſtanding the 
heat of the climate, its natives are not tawny; the 
N that though the Spaniards have not naturally 
10 


fair a complexion as the northern nations, their 
children born here of Spantſh women; are very fair; 


nor Has this phænomenon hitherto been ſufficiently . 


explained. To attribute it to the effluvia exhaling 


from the contiguous river, appears to me litele ſatis- 
factory; other cities having the ſame advantageous 


fituation, without producing any improvement in the 
complexions of the inhabitants; whereas here fair 


M 3 . perſons 


% 
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rſons are the moſt common, and the children have 
univerſally light hair and * brows, and very beau- 


-tiful faces. 


To theſe perſonal advantages beſtowed by nature 


in a diſtinguiſhed manner on the inhabitants, it has 


added, the no leſs pleaſing charms of elegance and 


| politeneſs ſa that ſeveral Europeans, who intended 
only a ſhort ſtay here, have married and ſettled ; nor 


were their marriages owing to the immenſe fortunes 


of their ladies, as in ſome other cities of this country, 
the inhabitants not being at all famous for their riches, _ 


Tux dreſs of the women at Guayaquil nearly re- 


ſembles that at Panama, except only when they either 


pay or receive a viſit; inſtead of the pollera, they wear 


a faldellin, which is not longer than the pollera, bur, 
being open before, and croſſing one fide over the other, 
zs adorned in the moſt profuſe manner. It is furbe- 


loed with a richer ſtuff, near half a yard in depth, and 


\ © bordered with fine laces, gold or fringe, or ribbands, - | 


diſpoſed with an air, which renders the dreſs extremely 


rich and becoming. When they go abroad without a 
veil, they wear a light brown coloured mantelet, bor- 

| dered with broad ſtrips of black velvet, but without | 

laces or any other decorations. Beſides necklaces and 


bracelets, they wear roſaries, of the ſame degree of 


_ richneſs as at Panama, and not only load their ears 
with brilliant pendants, but add tufts of black filk, 
about the ſize of a filberd, and fo full of Joe as to 
make a very ſplendid appearance. 


- From the commerce of this cy a firanger would 
imagine it richer than it actually This is partly 


owing to the two dreadful Nees it has ſuffered; and 
partly to fires, by both which it has been totally ruin- 


ed. And though the houſes here, as we have already 


obſerved, are only of wood, the whole charge of 
which is the cutting and bringing it to the city; yet the 


expence of a houſe of any figure, amounts to fifteen or 


r . OR, pres 8 wr being very 


high, 
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high, and iron remarkably dear. Europeans, who 
have raiſed any thing of a fortune here, when they have 
no immoveable goods to detain them, retire to Lima, 
or ſome other city of Peru, where they may e 
their ſtocks with | greater 9 


88 * 4 - 


** 


0 H A p. VI. 
of the temperature of the air, and the different _ 


at Sn, 25 incenveniencies and di Nempers. 


N Guayaquil, the: winter ſets in Ang the month 
| of December, ſometimes at the beginnzag, ſome- 
times in the middle, and ſometimes not till the end of 
the month, and laſts till April or May. During this 
ſieaſon, the elements. the inſects, and vermin ſeem to 
have Joined 1 in a league to incommode the human ſpe- 
_ cies; Its extreme heat appeared from ſome thermome- 
trical experiments; for, on the-3d of April, when its 
intenſeneſs had begun to abate, at ſix in the morning 
the liquor ſtood at 1022; at noon at 1025; and at 
three in the afternoon at 1027; which ſhews the heat 


in the middle of winter to be greater than at Cartha - 


gena. The rains alſo continue day and night, accom- 
panied with frequent and dreadful tempeſts of thunder 


and lightning. So that every thing ſeems to conſpire 


to diſtreſs the inhabitants. The river, and all thoſe 
which join it, overflow their banks, and lay under wa- 
ter the whole country. The long calm renders the 
; refreſhing winds very deſirable, and the innumerable 
ſwarms of inſets and vermin, inteſt both the air and 
und in an intollerable manner. | 
Fux ſnakes, poiſonous vipers, ſcorpions and Gola 
pen in this ſeaſon find methods of getting into the 
houſes to the deſtruction of many of the inhabitants. 
And though they are not actually free from them alk 
mes reſt of the year, yet at this time they are far more 
2 M 4 9 numerous, 
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numerous, and al ſo more active; ſo that it is abſolute- 
ly neceſſary to examine carefully the beds, fome of 
theſe animals having been known to find their way into 
them: and both. as a ſafeguard againſt the danger, 
and to avoid the tortures of the moſcitos and other in- 
ſets, all perſons, even the negro ſlaves and Indians, 
have toldos or canopies over their beds, Thoſe uſed 
by the lower claſs of people are made of tucuyo, or 
cotton, wovye in the mountains: others uſe white 


dien laced, according to the temper or ability of the 


r 


Tnovcn all theſe hot and moiſt countries, ſwarm 
with an infinite variety of volatile in{e&ts, yet the in- 
habitants are no where fo "uy incommoded as at 
Guayaquil, it being impoſſible to keep a candle burns 
ing, except in a lantern, above three or four minutes, 
numberleſs inſects flying into its flame and extinguiſn- 
ing it. Any perſon therefore being obliged to be near 
a light, is ſoon driven from his poſt by the infinite num- 
bers which fill his eyes, ears, and noſtrils. Theſe in- 
ſects were almoſt inſupportable to us, during the ſhort 
clear intervals of ſome nights, which we ſpent in mak+ 
ing obſervations on the heavenly bodies. Their ſtings 
were attended with great tortures; and more than once 

obliged us to abandon our obſervatians, being unable 
either to ſee or breathe for their multituſe. 
. AnoTHRr terrible inconvenience attending the hou- 
ſes here, are the numbers of pericotes, or rats, every 
building being ſo infeſted with them, that, when night 
comes on, they quit their holes, and make ſuch a noiſe 
in running along the cieling, and in clambering up and 
. down the ſides of the rooms and canopies of the beds, 
as to diſturb perſons not accuſtomed to them. They 
are ſo little afraid of the human ſpecies, that, if a candle 
be ſet down without being in a lantern, they immediate. 
Iy carry it off; but as this might be attended with the 
moſt melancholy conſequences, care is taken, that 
their impudence is ſeldom put to this trial, though they 
; . : > CES, F N are 
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are remarkably vigilant in taking advantage of the 
leaſt neglect. ” Al theſe inconveniences, which ſeem - 
inſupportable to ſtrangers, and alone ſufficient to ren- 
der ſuch a country uninhabited, little affect the natives, 
as having been uſed to them from their infancy ; and 
| jr are more affected with cold on the mountains, 
which the Europeans ſcarce feel, or, at leaſt, think 
very moderate, than with all cheſe diſagreeable parti 
culars. | 
The leaſt: troublefortie: Seaton 1 18 the ſummer, as then 
both the number and activity of theſe vermin are di- 
miniſhed ; it being a miſtake in ſome authors to ſay 
they abound moſt in that ſeaſon. The heat is then 
abated, by the ſetting in of the S. W. and W. S. W. 
bree zes, called here chandui, as coming over a moun- 
tain of that name. Theſe begin conſtantly at noon, 
and continue to refteſh the earth till five or fix in the 
morning of the following day. The ſky is always ſe⸗ 
Sites and bright, the gentleſt ſhowers being rarely 
known. | Proviſions are in greater plenty; and thoſe 
produced in the country, bf a very agreeable taſte, if 
uſed while freſn. Fruits ate more common, eſpecially 
melons and: water melons, which are brought in large f 
balzas to the city. But the capital advantage is te 
remarkable ſalubrity of the air in that ſeaſon. 
'Dvrine the winter, tertian fevers are very common, 
and are here particularly painful and dangerous, owing 
partly to neglect, and partly to an averſion to the uſe 
of the cortex, being prepoſſeſſed with a notion, that on 
account of its hot quality, it can have no good effect in 
that climate; ſo that blinded with this prejudice, withs 
out ever conſulting phyſicians, who would undeceive 
them, they ſuffer the diſtemper to prey upon them, 
till they are often reduced to an irrecoverable ſtate. 
The natives of the mountains, who are enured to à cold 
air, cannot endure that of- Guayaquil, it having a na- 
tural tendency to debilitate them, and by an intempe- 
rate uſe of 1 its delicious fruits, they throw themſelves 
into 
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into thoſe fevers, which are as common to them in one 


ſeaſon as another. | 
'Bes1DEs this diſeaſe, which is che mi general, ſince 


the year 1740, the black vomit has alſo made its ap- 


pearance, the galleons of the ſouth-ſea, having, on ac- 


count of the war, touched here in order to ſecure the 


treaſure, among the provinces. of the cordillera. At 
that time great numbers died on board the ſhips, to- 
gether with many foreigners, but very few of the na- 


tives. In ſaying that the galleons brought this diſ- 


temper to Guayaquil, I follow the general opinion, as 
it was before that epocha unknown / x N 


Tux natives are very ſubject to cataracts, and other 


diſtempers of the eye, which often cauſe a total blind- 


neſs. Though theſe diſtempers are not general, yet 


they are much more common than in other parts, and, 


I amanclined to think, it proceeds from the aqueous 
exhalations during the winter, when the whole country 


is overflowed with water, and which, from the chalky 


texture of the ſoil, muſt be viſcid in the higheſt degree, 


and penetrating the external tunic, not only foul the 
| eryſtalline humour, but alſo cover the pupil, from 
| whence 2 and _ nne of che aer have 


3 5 3 8 5 | ; 
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| c H 4 p. VII. 
| Prov, and manner of leit at ; Guayaquil. 0 


E. RE, as at Carchagena, nature and neceſſity: 


have reduced ſeveral kinds of bread, made 


from different grains and roots, to ſupply the want of 
wheat. But the moſt uſual here is the criollo, or na- 


tural bread, being unripe plantanes, cut into ſlices, 


roaſted, and ſerved up as bread. But this is not en- 
tirely owing to neceſſity, as ſeveral kinds of meal might 
0 e be en from the — mountains in 
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ſufficient quantities to ſupply all the inhabitants of the 
city; though only a ſmall ſhare of it would' fall to the 
lot of the poor on account of the price, which vaſtly 


exceeds that of the plantanes. However this be, the 


latter are deſervedly preferred to wheat bread, which is 
ſo badly made, that even the Europeans refuſe to eat 
it, and accuſtom themſelves to the eriolio, which is 
far from being unpalatable, 

Mosr of the other proviſions, except beef, fruits, and 
roots, are imported from the provinces of the Cordelle- 
ros and Peru. It would naturally be expected, that 
the ſeveral branches of this river, which abounds in 
fiſh, would cauſe a great plenty of them in the city; 


but it is quite otherwiſe, and the ſmall quantity caught 


near it, is far from being good, and ſo full of bones, 
that none but the inhabitants can eat them without 
danger. Their badneſs in the neighbourhood of the 
city is probably owing to the brackiſh water; but ſome 
leagues above the city, the river affords a great ſupply 
of what is very excellent. In ſuch hot climates, how 
ever, they cannot be kept without ſalt, and it is very 
ſeldom the fiſhermen venture to carry any to the city, 
left, after all their labour, they ſhould be obliged * 
throw them away, 

Tux coaſts and neighbouring ports abound 3 in very 
delicious fiſh, ſome of which are carried to the city, as 
keeping better than the ſpecies in the river; and theſe, 
together with ſeveral of the teſtaceous kind, conſtitute 


a conſidetable part of the food of the inhabitants of 2 


Guayaquil, In the falt-creek are taken very large and 
fine lobſters, of which they make delicious ragouts: 
and from Jambeli creek, on the coaſt of Tumbez, are 


brought great quantities of oyſters, which, in every re- 


ſpect, ſurpaſs thoſe of all the coaſts from Panama to 
Peru, where there is alſo a great demand for them. 
Tux ſame cauſe which drives from that part of the 
river near the city, the fineſt fiſh, ſome to the falt and 
givers to the freſh waters, accordin 8 to their reſpective 0 


natures, | 
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natures, renders good water very ſcarce at Guayaquil, 
eſpecially in ſummer; none being to be had at a leſs 
diſtance than four or five leagues up the river, accord- 
ing to the height of its waters. Many balzas are 
therefore employed in fetching water, and ſelling it to 
the inhabitants. During the winter, this trade is part- 
ly at a ſtand, as, by the increaſe of the rivers, the water 
at Guayaquil is rendered fit for uſe, TR, 
IxsTEAPD of lard, as at Carthagena and other places, 


they commonly uſe, in dreſſing their food at Guayaquil, 


beef ſuet. But whether the climate will not permit the 
beaſts to acquire a proper degree of fatneſs, whether 
the ſuet itſelf be not good, or whether they are careleſs 
in ſeparating it from the tallow, the ſmell and taſte of 
both are much the ſame, which render their diſhes ex- 
tremely nauſeous to ſtrangers; and, what is little bet- 
ter, they ſeaſon all of them with Guinea Pep er, which 
though ſmall, is fo very ſtrong, that the ſmell of it, 
when whole, ſufficiently declares irs ſurprizing activity: 
ſo that perſons, not accuſtomed to it, ſuffer either way, 
If they eat, their mouths ſcem in a flame; if they for- 
bear, they muſt endute hunger, till they have overcome 
their averſion to this ſeaſoning; after which they think 
the Guinea pepper the fineſt ingredient in the world for 
giving a reliſh to their foocll. 


_- 


Tux inhabitants of Guayaquil affect great ſplendor | 
in their formal entertainments; but the method of 
them is not very agreeable to an European gueſt. The 


firſt courſe conſiſts of different kinds of ſweetmeats, the 
ſecond of high-ſeafoned ragouts; and thus they con- 
tinue to ſerve up an alternate ſucceſſion of Tweet and 
high; ſeaſoned l | | 

caſions is grape brandy, there called Aqua Ardiente de 


Caſtilla, cordials and wine. Of all which they drink 
freely during the entertainment, heightening the plea- 


fure by the variety; but the Europeans generally pre- 


fer vin 2 "ox wth { > 


es. The common drink on theſe oc- 
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Tux 8 of drinking punch has lately increaſed 


conſiderably in this city; and when drank in modera- 


tion, is found to agree very well with the conſtitutions 


of this climate. Accordingly it has obtained greatly 
among perſons of diſtinRion, who generally drink a 


glaſs of it at eleven, and again in the evening. Thus 
allaying their thirſt, and at the ſame time correcting the 
water, which, beſides the diſagreeable taſte communi- 

cated to it by the heat, promotes an exceſſive perſpira- 
tion; and this cuſtom is ſo prevailing, that even the 


| ladies punctually obſerve it; and the quantity both of 


acid and ſpirit being but ſmall, it becomes equally 
wholeſome and relzeſhing. 


1 


. 0 H A P. VIII 
Extent of the juriſdiction of Guayaquil. 


FY 
— 
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H E moſt northern part of the juriſdiction of 
Guayaquil, begins at Cape Paſſado, ſo called 
from its lying 21 ſouth of the equinoctial, and about 
half a degree north of the bay of Manta. From this 
cape it continues all along the coaſt, including the iſle - 
of Puna, to the town of Machala on the coaſt of Tum- 
bez, where it is terminated by the Juriſdiction of Piura. 
From thence it runs away eaſtward, and is bounded by 
that of Cuenca; and then turning northwards alon 
the weſtern ſkirts of the Andes, it terminates on 2 
of Bamba and Chimbo. Its length from N. to S. is 
Rs 60 leagues, and its breackh from E. to W. 40 
or 453 reckoning. from the point of Santa Elena to 
the parts called Oſibar. Its whole country, like that in 
the neighbourhogd of the city, is one continued plain, 
and in winter univerſally overflowed. It is divided in- 


to ſeven lieutenancies or departments, for each of which 


the corregidor appoints a lieutenant or deputy, v 
wr mult be confirmed by the anfience: of 


Theſe 


* 
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Theſe departments are Puerto Viejo, Punta de Santa 


Elena, Puna, Yaguache, Babahoyo, Baba, and Daule, 


Tux heutenancy de San Gregorio de Puerto Viejo, 

is bounded northward by the government of Atacames, 
hacks ſouthward by the lieutenancy of Santa Elena. Its 
capital of the ſame name, though ſmall, thinly peopled, 
and poor, enjoys the privileges of a city, and includes 
the towyhs of Monte Chriſto, Picoaſa, Charapoto, and 
Xipyapa. Theſe have their particular prieſts, who are 
likewiſe the ſpiritual directors of all the {ſmaller 3 
in this diſtrict, 

Taz town of Monte Chriſto ſtood, at firſt, in the 
bay of Manta, and was called by that name. It had 
then a conſiderable commerce by means of veſſels, 
paſling from Panama to the ports of Peru; but having 
been pillaged and deſtroyed by ſome foreign adven- 
'turers, who infeſted thoſe ſeas, the inhabitants removed 


it to the foot of Monte Chriſto, en it now *. | 


and from whence it has its name. 

not much eſteemed ; and the reſt bf its — — 
Wax, cotton, and pita, are barely ſufficient to ( — 
its inhabitants, though they are far from being nume- 


rous; occaſioned by the general poverty which reigns 


through all its towns and villages, The kinds of tim- 


ber natural to ſuch hot and moiſt countries, grow here 


in pradigious quantities. 

. - FoRMERLY along the coaſt, and in the bay belong- 
ing to this lieutenancy, was a conſiderable pearl fiſhery; 

but it has been totally diſcontinued for fome years; 


occaſioned partly from the dangers the divers were ex- 


poſed to, and from the mantas and tintoreras already 
deferibed ; partly from the poverty of the inhabitants 
of this country, who, being in general Indians, and 
| Caſts, want ability to purchaſe Negroes for this occu- 
pation. The bay has probably its name from the 


great number of mantas in thoſe parts, eſpecially as 


the common — of the inhabitants is the tak- 
I | | ing 
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ing of that fiſn, which they ſalt, and carry into the in- 
land provinces. The Europeans cannot help admiring 
their dexterity in this kind of fiſhery, which they carry 
on in the following manner. They throw into the 
water a log of wood, ſuch as they uſe in making a 
balza, being about five or fix yards in length, and near 
a foot in diameter, and ſufficient to bear the weight 


aſſigned it, which is a net lying acroſs” one end of it, 


while an Indian ftands in an erect poſition on the other; 
and, by the help of a canalete or oar, puts off to ſea, 
to the diſtance of half a league or more, where he ſhoots. 
his net. Another Indian, who follows him on a ſimi- 


lar log, takes hold of the rope faſtened to one end of 


the net, and when the whole is extended, they both 
move towards the land, where their partners wait to 
draw the net a ſhore. And here, one cannot help obſerv- 
ing with aſtoniſhment, the dexterity and agility of the 
Indians, in maintaining an equilibrium on round logs, 
where, by the continual agitations of the ſea, they muſt 

be always changing their poſition, and making different 
motions with their body ; and what ſtill heightens the 
difficulty is, that he is obliged, at the ſame time, to mind 
both his oar and the net, in drawing it towards the 
land. They are, indeed, excellent ſwimmers, fo that 


if they happen (which is very ſeldom) to flip off, they 
are ſoon on the log again, and, in their former poſture, 


at leaſt, they are in no danger of being ſnipwrecked. 
ISEHAIIL place Punta de Santa Elena, as the ſecond 
lieutenancy, becauſe it joins to the ſouth part of the 


former. It extends all along the weſtern coaſt from 


the iſles of Plata and Salango, to the ſame Punta de 


Santa Elena; from thence it ſtretches along the north * 


coaſt, formed by the bay of Guayaquil; comprehending 
in this extent, the towns of Punta, Chongon, Morro, 
Colonche, and Chandui. At Chongon and Morro two 


prieſts reſide, to whoſe pariſhes the others belong. 


The lieutenant, inveſted with the civil government, 
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reſides in the town of Punta, two leagues from the 
port, where there are, indeed, Warehouſes, or rather 
ſheds, for receiving ſalt and ather goods, but no dwel- 
ling houſes. 

ITnx port of Punta has ſo many ſalt works, that! it 
ſupplies the whole province of Quito and juriſdiction 
of Guayaquil. The ſalt is not the fineſt, hut remark- 
ably compact, and anſwers very well the principal in- 
tention, that of ſalting fleſn. 
Q the coaſt belonging to this lieutenancy | is found 
that exquiſite purple, fo highly eſteemed among the an- 
cients. ; but the fiſh, from which it was taken, having 
been either unknown or forgotten, many moderns have 
| imagined the ſpecies to be extinct. This colour how- 
ever, is found in the ſpecies of ſhell fiſh, growing on 
the rocks waſhed by the ſea. They are ſomething 
larger than a nut, and are replete with a juice, proba- 
bly the blood, which, when expreſſed, is the true pur- 
for if a thread of cotton, or any thing of a ſimilar 
Kind, be dipt in this liquor, it becomes of a moſt vived 
colour, which repeated waſhings are fo far from obli- 
terating, that they rather improve it; nor does it fade 
by wearing. The juriſdiction of the port. of Nicoya 
in the proce of Guatemala, allo affords this ſpecies 
af turbines, the juice of which is alſo uſed in dying 
cotton threads, and, in ſeveral parts, for ribbands, laces, 
and other ornaments. Stuffs died with this purple are 
. Alſo highly valued. This precious juice is extracted by 
" different methods. Some take the fiſh out of its ſhell, 
and laying it on the back of their hand, preſs it with a 
knife from the head to the tail, ſeparating that part of 
the body into which the compreſſion has. forced the 
Juice, and throw away the reſt. In this manner they 
proceed till they have provided themſelves with a ſuffi- 
- cient quantity. Then they draw the threads through 
the liquor, which is the whole proceſs. But the pur- 
ple tinge does not immediately. appear, the juice being 
at firſt of a milky colour; it then changes to ye 
anus 
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and laſtly, into this celebrated purple. Others pur- 


| ſue a different method in extracting the colour; for 


they neither kill the fiſh, nor take it entirely out of 
its ſhell ;: but ſqueeze it fo hard, as to expreſs a juice 


with which they dye the thread, and afterwards re- 


place the-fiſh on the rock from whence it was taken, 
Some time after, it undergoes a ſecond operation 
but without yielding ſo much juice as at firſt; and at 
the third or fourth very little, by which means the 
fiſh 1s exhauſted beyond recoyery. In 1744, being 
in the lieutenancy of Santa Elena, I had the ſatis- 
faction to ſee this liquor extracted according to the 
firſt proceſs, and ſome threads died with it. This 
purple is far from being ſo common, as ſome authors 
have imagined; for though the fiſh increaſes, yet ſo 
large a quantity is neceſſary to dye. a few ounces of 
thread, that little of it is ſeen; and, indeed, its great 


price is partly owing to its ſcarcity. Another cir- 


cumſtance worthy obſervation, and which increaſes _ 
or dimiſhes the value, is the difference of weight and 
colour of the cotton dyed: with it, according to: the 
different hours of the day. I could not find any fatis-. 
factory account of this property at Punta de Santa 
Elena, where the inhabitants, being leſs curious, have 
not carried their ſpeculations ſo far, as to be acquaint- 
ed with this remarkable ſingularity; whereas, at 


Nicoya it is ſo well known, that the dealers in it, 


both buyers and ſellers, are exactly acquainted with 
the times of its increaſe or decreaſe, ſo that one of 
the firſt preliminaries to a contract is, to ſettle the 

time when it ſhall be weighed. From this alteration 
of the weight of the purple thread at Nicoya. it may 
be inferred, that the ſame happens at Punta de San- 


ta Elena, the turbines, at both places, being exactly 


of the ſame ſpecies, and without the leaſt viſible dif- 
ference in colour. Another very remarkable par- 
ticular relating to its tinct, and which, I have heard 
from perſons of undoubted veracity, is, that the co- 
Vol. I. 5 N | lour 
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Jour of a thread of flax is very different Mit at of 


A thread of cotton. It would therefore be He” oper to 
uk, flax, 


make repeated Experiments o on threads of 
and wo " wg Ps 7: : | 

Sh, by Op g that the fiſh, from Shells this 
dye is derer ed. beds In a ſhell, by which either the 
At or aaricoHada « or ſpiral may be underſtood, it 
may not de in roper to remark, that it is the laſt 


ppediès, — rdingly the cotton tinged with this 
Fade is C x Caracolillo. © This department alſo 
abounds 10 kalte cattle of all kinds, wax, and fiſh; 

fo'that the inha bitants have very profitable motives 


for induſtry; accordingly” it is very populous, and 
though · it does not abound in towns, the number of 
inhabitants far exceeds that of the preceding govern- 
ment, and the Harbour of Punta is much frequented 
by veſſels: that is, b y 1 ſuch as trade between Panama 
and the orts of Peru, in order to purchaſe” different 
kinds of proviſions, as calves, kids, fowl, and other 
Tk ich there is hefe a great plenty. Veſſels 
BeJony ging” to the merchants of Guayaquil of two 
9 ed its! load here with f5 t; a trade, which from 
apneſs of that comme ity, rurns to 7 922 a 
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quadrilateral figt . an ancient tradi- 
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Alaufi. But neither of theſe towns are in a more 
flouriſhing condition than that on the iſland. In the 
latter reſide both the lieutenant and prieſt, to whom 
the others are ſubject, both in civil and eccleſiaſtical 


affairs; Puna, not only being the principal rown, 


but great ſhips, by reaſon of the depth of its harbour, 
load there, which cannot be done at Guayaquil on 
account of the ſand, in its river; while others come 
there to load with wood. . 

Tux juriſdiction of Machala and Manaranjol pro- 
duce great quantities of cacao, and that of the for- 


mer is eſteemed the beſt in all Guayaquil. In its 


neighbourhood, as in the iſland of Puna, are great 
numbers of mangles, or mangrove-trees, whole in- 
terwoven branches and thick trunks cover all thofe 


plains ; which lying low, are frequently overflowed. 
As this tree is little known in Europe, it m t not be 


_ paſſed over without a ſhort deſcription. | 

Taz mangrove is ſo far different from other trees, 
that it requires a ſoil. daily overflowed by the ſea, 
ſlimy and ſoon corrupted. Accordingly, when the 


water is ebbed away from the ſpots where the man- 


—_—_— thrive, they exhale very diſagreeable effluvia 
rom their muddy ſurface. This tree no ſooner ap- 
pears above the ground, than it divides itſelf into 
very knotty and diſtorted branches; and from each 


knot, germinates a multitude of others, increaſing ſo 
as to form, when grown up, an impenetrable thicket. 


Nor is it poſſible to diſcern the ſhoots belonging to 
the principal branches; for, beſides this entangled 


labyrinth, thoſe of the fifth or fixth production are. 


equal, in magnitude, to thoſe of the firſt, which is 
generally of an inch and a half, or two inches in 
diameter; and all ſo flexible, that the only method 
of ſevering them is by ſome edged tool. Though 
they extend themſelves nearly horizontally, yet the 
trunk and principal branches increaſe both in height 
and thickneſs, Its leaves are very ſmall, in propor- 
SEL Ne tion 
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tion to the branches, not being above an inch and a 
half or two inches in length, oval, thick, and of a 


pale green. The uſual height of the principal ſtems 


of the mangrove, 1s eighteen or twenty yards, ten 
or twelve inches in diameter, and covered with a thin, 
rough bark. But its wood is fo ſolid and heavy, that 
it {inks in water, and when uſed in ſhips or veſſels, 
is found very durable, being not ſubject either to 
ſplit or rot. „„ Beer Þ on by | 
_. Taz Indians here pay their annual tribute in the 
wood of the. mangrove, which is uſed occaſionally in 
ſuch works as its nature is beſt adapted to. 

Tux heutenancy of Yaguache is at the mouth of 
the river of the ſame name, which falls into that of 
Guayaquil, on the ſouth ſide ; and has its riſe from 
the ſkirts of the Cordillera, ſouth of the river Bamba. 
Its juriſdiction contains three towns; the principal, 
that where the cuſtom-houſe is erected, is San Jacin- 
to de Laguache; the two others are Nouſa and An- 
tonche. To theſe belong two prieſts, one reſiding at 
Faguache, and the other at Nouſa. Though theſe 
towns are but thinly inhabited, the farms, and coun- 
105 have great numbers, particularly of tie poorer 
 1ort. . „„ e mn eien 
Tux chief production of Yaguache is wood, and a 
little cacao: but cattle and cotton are the principal 


0 
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objects of their attention. 


_ BaBanovo, a name ſufficiently known in all theſe 
countries, it being the ſeat of the grand cuſtom-houſe 
r every thing going into the Cordillera, or coming 
from thence, has a very large juriſdiction, in which, 
beſides the principal town, as thoſe of Ujiba, Cara- 
col, Quilea, and Mangaches; the two laſt border on 


the Cordillera, and are a conſiderable diſtance from 


Miba, where the prieſt reſides during the winter, re- 
moving in the ſummer to Babahoyo; which, beſides 
its ſettled inhabitants, has always a great number of 


traders from other parts. 
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Taz country of this Jurt Bon being level and low, 
on the firſt ſwellings of the rivers Caluma, Ujiba, and 
Caracol, is overflowed to a prodigious diſtance, though 
at different depths, particularly at Babahoyo, where the 
waters riſe to the firſt ſtory of the houſes ; ſo that du- 
ring the winter it is entirely forſaken. By | 
Tr country of this juriſdiction, as well as that of 
Baba, contiguous to it, abounds in ſuch numbers of ca- 
cao plantations that many are neglected, and their fruit 
left to the monkeys and other animals, which are thus 
happily provided for by the ſpontaneous fertility of the 
ground, without any aſſiſtance from agriculture, It 
alſo produces cotton, rice, Guinea pepper, and a great 
variety of fruits. It has likewiſe large droves of black 
cattle, horſes, and mules, which, during the time the 
country is under water, are kept in the mountains; but 
as ſoon as the lands are dry, are driven down to fatten 
on the gamalotes, a plant of ſuch luxuriance, as to cover 
entirely the ground ; its height exceeds two yards and, 
a half, It alſo grows ſo thick, as to preclude all paſ- 
ſage, even along the paths made by the traders, _ 
THE blade of the gamalote reſembles that of barley, 
but longer, broader, thicker, and rougher. The green 
is deep but lively, and the ſtalk diverſified with knots, 
from which the leaves, which are ſtrong, and ſome- 
thing above two lines in diameter, have their origin. 
When the gamalote is at its full growth, the height of 
water, during the floods, by riſing above its top, preſ- 
ſes it down, and rots it; ſo that, when the waters ebb 
away, the earth ſeems covered with it; but at the firſt 
impreſſion of the ſun it ſhoots again, and, in a few 
days, abounds in the ſame plenty as before. One 
thing'remarkable in it is, that though it proves ſo. 
nouriſhing to the cattle of this diſtrict, it is very noxi- 
ous to thoſe from the Cordillera, as has been often ex- 
perienced. 2 e : 
Ba is one of the largeſt lieutenancies of Guaya- 
quil, reaching to the fkirts of the Cordillera, or the 
e N 3 moun- 
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mountains of Anga Marca, belonging to the juriſdic- 


tion of Latacunga, or, according to the Indian pro- 
nunciation, Llatacunga. Beſides the principal town of 
the ſame name, it has others annexed to it, ſo far as to 
be under one prieſt, who, with the corrigor's lieuten- 
nant reſides continually at Baba, Formerly, the river 
of the ſame name ran cloſe by this town; but Don 
En Vinces, having cut a canal for watering the cacao 
plantations on his eſtate, the river inclining more to 
this courſe than its former, it was found impoſlible to 
ſtop it; ſo that leaving its original channel, it has ever 
ſince continued to run in a courſe ſome diſtance from 


the town. The other two places are San Lorenzo and 


Palenque, both at a great diſtance from the capital, and 
near the Cordillera; ſo that their Indian inhabitants are 
but little civilized. 55 oh 

Taz cacao tree, which, as I have already obſerved, 
abounds in this diſtrict, inſtead of being only four or 
five, according to ſome authors, who poſlibly ſaw. it 
when very young, is generally not. leſs than eighteen or 


' 
. 


twenty feet high. It begins from the ground to divide 


itſelf into four or five ſtems, according to the vigour 


of the root, from whence they all proceed. They are 
enerally between four and ſeven inches in diameter; 


t their firſt growth is N e direction, ſo that 
the branches are all expanded an 


well as the branches, grow the pods which contain the 


cacao. The firſt appearance is a white bloſſom, not 


very large, whoſe piſtil contains the embryo of the pod, 
which grows to the length of ſix or ſeven inches, and 
four or five in breadth, reſembling a cucumber in 


ſhape z 


| ſeparated from one 
another. The length of the leaf is between four and 
ſix inches, and its breadth three or four. It is very 
ſmooth, ſoft, and terminates in a point, like that of the 
China orange tree, but with ſome difference in colour, 
the former being of a dull green, and has nothing of 
the gloſs obſervable on the latter: Nor is the tree ſo 
full of leaves as that of the orange. From the ſtem, as 
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ſhape ; and ſtriated in a longitudinal direction, but 
deeper than the cucumber, The pods. are not preciſe- 
ly of the above d dimenſiotis, nor are they always pro- 

rtionate to the ſtem or branch, to which they adhere 
in the form of excreſcences, ſome being much ſmaller; 
and it is not extraordinary to ſee one "of the leaſt ſize 
on the principal trunk, and one prodigiouſly large near 
the extremity of a ſlenger branch. Hut it is obſerved; 
that when two grow in contact, one of them attracts 
all the nutritive juice, and thrives on the decay of the 
other. . 

TIR colour of, the f — growing, is green, 
nearly reſembling that of the leaf; but when arriyed 


at its full perfection, it gradually changes to a yellow. 


The ſhell which covers it is thin, ſmooth, and clear, 
When the fruit is arrived at its full growth, it is gather- 
ed, and being cut into ſlices, its pulp appears white 
and Juicy, with ſmall ſeeds regularly arranged, and at 
that time of no greater conſiſtence than the reſt of the 
pulp, but whiter, and contained by a very fine delicate 
membrane, full of liquor, reſembling milk, but tran· 
ſparent, and ſomething viſcid; at this time it may 
be eaten like any other fruit. Its taſte is a ſweetiſh, 
acid ; but in this country is thought to be promotive 
of fevers. The yellowneſs of the pod indicates that 


the cacao begins to feed on its ſubſtance, to acquire a 


greater conſiſtence, and that the ſeeds begin to fill, the 


colour gradually fading till they are fully completed, 


when the dark brown colour of the ſhell, into which 
the yellow has deviated, indicate that it is a proper 
time to gather it. The thickneſs of the ſhell 1 is now 
about two lines, and each ſeed found incloſed in one of 
the compartments, formed by the tranſyerſe membranes 


of the pod. After gathering the fruit, it is opened, 


and the ſeeds taken out and laid on ſkins kept for that 
purpoſe, or more generally on vijahua leaves, and left 
in the air to dry. When fully dried, they are put into 
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leather bags, ſent to market, and ſold by the carga or 
load, which is equal to eighty-one pounds; but the 
price is far from fixed, being ſometimes ſold for ſix or 
eight rials per carga, though leſs than the charge of 
gathering; but the general price is between three and 
four dollars, and at the time of the armadas, when the 
demand is very large, riſes in proportion. 

Tus tree produces its fruit twice a year, and in the 


ſame plenty and goodneſs. The quantity gathered 


throughout the whole juriſdiftionof Guayaquil : amounts 
at leaſt to 50,000 cargas. | 


THz cacao trees delight ſo exceſſively i in water, that 
the ground where they are planted muſt be reduced to 


a mire, and if not carefully. ſupplied with water, they 


* die. They muſt alſo be planted in the ſhade, or at 


leaſt defended from the perpendicular rays of the ſun. 
Accordingly, they are always placed near other larger 
trees, under the ſhelter of which they grow and flou- 
riſn. No ſoil can be better adapted to the nature of 
theſe trees, than that of Guayaquil, as it favours them 
in both reſpects; in the former, as conſiſting wholly 
of ſavanahs or wide plains overflowed in winter, and in 
ſummer plentifully watered by canals ; and, with re- 
gard to the latter, it abounds in other trees, which afford 
them the requiſite ſhelter. 
ALL the care neceſſary in the alice. T7 this tree 


conſiſts in clearing the ground from the weeds, and 


ſhrubs, abounding in ſo wet a ſoil. And this is fo ne- 
ceſſary, that if neglected in a few years, theſe vegetables 


will deſtroy the cacao plantations by robbing t the ſoil 
of all its nouriſhment. 


Tae laſt lieutenancy to be deſcribed, is that of EL 
Danle. The principal town is of the ſame name, and 


waſhed by the river, to which it owes its appellation. 


It contains many ſpacious houſes belonging to the inha- 


bitants of Guayaquil. It is alſo the reſidence of a lieu- 
tenant and a pariſh prieſt, having under their inſpec- 
tion the two towns of Santa Lucia and Valſar. Here 
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are a great number of plantations of tobacco and ſu 
canes, cacao, and cotton; together with large orchards 
of fruit trees, and extenſive corn fields. 
Tux river Daule, which, like that of Baba, diſ- 
charges itſelf into Guayaquil river, is very large, and 
on both a great trade is carried on with that city. By 
the former, it receives the great plenty and variety of 
ſummer fruits, and a conſiderable part of the platanes, 
which conſtitute the bread uſed there during the whole 
year. Though great quantities of tobacco - grow in 
other parts of the juriſdiction - An yet none 
equals that of Daule. 

Tux buſineſs of grazing i followed in all theſe 
lieutenancies, but more or leſs in proportion to their 
extent, the nature of the ſoil, and the conveniency of 
driving the cattle to the mountains, beyond the reach 
of the inundations. | ; 


CHAP. IX. | 
Deſcription of the river of Guayaquil, and f the 
veſſels trad: ng on it. 


HE fiver of Gp being the chende of the 
T* commerce of that place, it will be proper to give 
ſome account of it, in order to aſſiſt the reader i in form- 
ing an idea of the trade carried on in that city. 
Tux diſtance of the navigable part of this river, 
from the city to the cuſtom-houſe at Babayhoyo, the 
place where the goods are landed, is, by thoſe who have 
long frequented it, commonly divided | into reaches, of 
which there are twenty, its courſe being wholly ſerpen- 
tine; but to Caracol, the landing place in winter, there 
are twenty-four reaches, the longeft of which are the ' 
three neareſt the city; and theſe may be about two 
leagues and a half in length, but the others not above 
one. Whence it may be inferred, on an average, that 


the 
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the diſtance, meaſured on the ſurface of the river, be- 
tween Guayaquil and the cuſtom-houſe of Babahoyo, 
is twenty four leagues and a half, and to Garacol'twenty- 
eight and a half. The time requiſite to perform this 
paſſage is very different, according to the ſeaſon, and 
nature of the veſſel. During the winter, a chata gene- 
rally takes up eight days in going. from Guayaquil to 
Caracol, being againſt the current of the river ; where- 
as two days are YA HK to perform the paſſage down- 
wards. In ſummer a light canoe goes up in. three 
tides, and returns in little more than two ; the ſame 
may be ſaid of other veſſels, the paſſage downwards 
being always performed in much leſs time than the 
_ Other, on account of the natural current of the river, 
in the reaches near the cuſtom-houſe, where the ſtrong- 
n +20 1 5 . 
flood only ſtops the water from running. down- 
wards. 2 
Tx diſtance from Guayaquil to Ila Verde, ſituated 
at the mouth of the river in Puna bay, is, by pilots, 
computed at about ſix leagues, and divided, like the 
other part, into reaches: and from Iſla Verde to Puna 
three leagues. So that the whole diſtance from Cara- 
col, the moſt inland part up the river, to that of Puna, 


is thirty - ſeven leagues and a half. Between Iſla Verde, 


afid Puna, it widens ſo prodigiouſſy, that the horizon 


towitds the north and ſouth is bounded by the ſky, ex- 


cept in ſome few parts northwards, where the planta- 


tions of mangroves are perceived. 


THz mouth of the rivet at the Iſla Verde, is about 


a league in breadth, and even ſomething; broader at 


Guayaquil, above which it contracts itſelf as it advan- 


ces nearer the mountains, and forms other creeks, the 
mouth of one of which, called Eſtero de Santay, faces 


the city; another termed Lagartos, is near the cuſtom- 
houſe at Babahoyo. Theſe are the largeſt, and at the 
ſame time extend to ſuch a diſtance from the principal 


TRR 


river, as to form very conſiderable iſlands. 
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Tux tides, as we have before obſerved, in ſuttitner 
time, reach uꝑ to the cuſtom-houſe, checking the velo- 
city of-the waters, and, conſequently, cauſing them-to 
ſwell; but, in winter, the current being ſtronger and 
more rapic;. this:increaſe of the water is viſible only in 
the reaches near Guayaquil; and in three or four diffe- 
rent times of the year, the great veloeity of the current 
renders che tides imperceptible 3 the firſt of this ſeaſon 
happens about Chriſtmas. 

TRE principal cauſe of the ſwellings of this river 
ariſes from the torrents ruſning down from the Cordil- 
lera into it. For though rain is frequent here, great 
part of the water is received by its lakes, or ſtagnates 
on the plains. So that the increaſe of the river is en- 
tirely owing to the torrents from the mountains. 

Owe particular inconvenienee of theſe floods is their 
ſhifting che banks of ſand lying between the city and 

Iſla Verde, ſo that no ſhips:of any conſiderable burden 
can go ups with ſafety, without continually ſounding” 
with the lead, unleſs care has been taken to mark the 
banks ſince their laſt change. 

Taz borders of this river; like thoſs of Yaguache;- 
Paba, and Daule, as well as thoſe of the creeks and 
canals, are decorated with country ſeats, and cotta 
of poor people of all caſts, having here both the con- 
venience of fiſhing: and agriculture ; and the interme- 
diate ſpaces filled with ſuch a variety of thickets, that 
art would find it difficult to imitate the delightful land- 
ſeape here exhibited by nature. 

Tux principal and moſt common materials uſed in 
buildings on theſe rivers, are canes, whoſe dimenſions 
and other particulars, ſnall be taken notice of in its place. 
Theſe alſo form the inward parts, as walls, floors, and 

rails of the ſtairs; the larger houſes differ only in ſome 
of the principal pieces which are of wood. Their me- 
thod of building is to fix in earth, eight, ten, or twelve 
of wood, more or leſs according to the dimen- 
ſions of the houſe, W at the ys and of a proper 


length 
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length, all the appartments being on the firſt ſtory, 
without any ground floor. Beams are then laid acroſs 
on theſe forks, at the diſtance of four or five yards 
from the ground. On theſe beams canes are laid in 
ſuch a manner, as to form a kind of rafters, and over 
theſe boards of the ſame canes a foot and a half in 
breadth, which form as firm and handſome a flooring 
as if of wood. The partitions of the ſeveral appart- 
ments are of the ſame materials, but the outer walls are 
generally laticed, for the free admiſſion of the air. The 
principal beams of the roof of large houſes are of tim- 
ber, the rafters of cane, with ſmaller, in a tranſverſe 
direction, and over theſe vijaua leaves. Thus a houſe 
is built at very little expence, though containing all the 
neceſſary conveniencies. With regard to the poorer 
ſort, every one's own labour ſuffices to procure him a 
habitation. He goes up a creek in a ſmall canoe, and 
from the firſt wood cuts down as many canes, vijahua 
and bejucos, as he wants, and bringing the whole to 
the ſhore, he makes a balza or float, on which he loads 
his other materials, and falls down the river to the 
place where he intends to erect his cottage. After 
which, he begins his work, faſtening with bejucos thoſe. 
parts which are uſually nailed; and, in a few days, 
finiſhes it in the completeſt manner. Some of theſe 
cottages are almoſt equal in dimenſions ta thoſe of 
Tux lower part, both of theſe houſes, as well as 
thoſe in the greateſt part of the juriſdiction of Guaya- 
quil (which are of the ſame form) are expoſed to all 
winds, being entirely open, without having any wall, 
or fence, except the poſts or ſtancheons, by which the 
building is ſupported. For whatever coſt was expend- 
ed on the ground floor, it would be wholly uſeleſs in 
the winter, when all the country is turned to mud. 
Such houſes however, as ſtand beyond the reach of in- 
undations, have ground floors, walled and finiſhed like 
the other appartments, and ſerve as warehouſes for 
52 35 | TS goods; 
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goods, but thoſe within the inundations are built, as it 

were, in the air, the water having a free paſſage under 
them. All the inhabitants have their canoes for paſ- 
ſing from one houſe to another, and are ſo dextrous i in 
the management of theſe ſkiffs, that a little girl 
ventures alone in a boat ſo ſmall and ſlight, that any 
one leſs ſkilful would overſet in ſtepping into it, and 
without fear, croſſes rapid currents, which an expert 
ſailor not accuſtomed to them, would find very difficult. 

Tx continual rains in winter, and the ſlightneſs of 
the materials with which theſe houſes are built, render 
it neceſſary to repair them during the ſummer ; but 
thoſe of the poorer ſort, which are low, muſt be every 
year rebuilt, eſpecially thoſe parts which conſiſt of cane, 
bejuco and vijahua, while the Principal ſtancheons, 
which form the foundation, ſtill continue {erviceable, 
and able to receive the new materials. 

- From the houſes I proceed to give an account of 
the veſſels, which (omitting the Chatas and canoes as 
common) are called Balzas, 1, e. rafts. The name 
ſufficiently explains their conſtruction, but not the me- 
thod of managing them, which theſe Indians, ſtrangers 
to the arts and ſciences, have learned from neceſſity. 

TuxksE Balzas, called by the Indians Jangadas, are 
compoſed of five, ſeven, or nine beams 0 a ſort of 
wood, which though known here only by the name of 
Balza, the Indians of Darien called Puero; and, in all 
appearance, is the ferula of the Latins, mentioned by 
Columella ; Pliny takes notice of two ſpecies of it, the 
leſſer by the Greeks called Nartechia, and the larger 
Narthea, which grows to a great height. Nebrija calls 
it in Spaniſh Canna Beja, or Canna Heja. Don George 
Juan, who ſaw it growing in Malta, found no other 

difference betwixt it and the Balza or Puero, only the 
Canna Beja, called ferula by the Malteſe; is much 
ſmaller. The balza is a whitiſh, ſoft wood, and ſo 
very light, that a boy can eaſily carry a log of three or 
four yards in ms © and a feot in diameter.” _ 
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. £bjs mod i farmed the: Janjades ar Balzas, repreſent- 
ed . iv. Over part f it is a ſtrong tilt, formed of 
1 of 4 e the fail is hoiſted on two 
rs .of mangrove wood, and thoſe which 
29755 ee haue two obher poles erected in the ſame 
manner. 
BE As are not pay uled on rivers, but ſmall voy- 
are made at ſea in them, and ſometimes they go 
as far as cap Their dimenſions being different, they 
are alſo applied to different uſes; ſothg of them being 
Hiſhing Balzas ; ſome carry all kinds of goods from che 
.cuſtom-bouſe to Guayaquil, and from thence to Puna, 
the Sor ray „and N ; 7 — harp of a more 
Cyrious and elegant conſtruction, ſerve for xemov 
 famiſies to their eſtates and country houſes, . 
me convenience as on ſhore, not being the leaſt agi- 
tated on the river; and that they have ſufficient room 
for accommodations, may be inferred from their length 
of the beams, which are twelve or thirteen toiſes, and 
about two feet or more in diameter. So that the nine 
beams of which they conſiſt, form a breadch of between 
twenty and twenty-four Paris feet; and proportional 
in thoſę of ſeven, or any other number of beams. 
[HE8E beams are. faſtened or laſhed together by Be- 
jy and ſo ſecurely, that with the croſs pieces at each 
end, Which are ws Jaſbed, with all poſſible ſtrength, 
they reſiſt the rapidity of the currents in their voyages 
do the coalt of Tumbez and Paita. The Ipdians art ſo 
Milful in ſecuring them, that they never looſen, not- 
| eg the continual agitation z 5 by their 
1 examining the condition of the Bejucos, 
. are not rotten or worn, ſo as to require 
me 1 are ſome melancholy inſtances of TC 
50 . ory 1 5 and, by that 
Wich go loſt, and the paſſengers drowned. 
e, __ en they never fail of getting 
on . uy the beams, which is ſaſigient for them to 
N way * next * One or two unfor- 
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Cy. IX. SOUTH AMERICA. agr 
tunate accidents of this kind happened even while we 
were in the juriſdiction of Quito, purely from the ſa- 
vage careleſſneſs of the Indians. n 
Tux thickeſt beam of thoſe which compoſe the Bal- 


PY „ - e 


2a, is placed fo, as to project beyond the other in its 
after part; and to this is laſhed the firſt beams on each 
fide, and thus, ſucceſſively, till the whole are ſecured; 
that in the middle being the principal piece, and thence 
the number of beams is always odd. The larger ſort 
of Balzas generally carry between four and five hundred 
uintals, without being damaged by the proximity of 
the water; for the waves of the ſea never run over the 
Balza; neither does the water ſplaſh up between the 
beams, the Balza always following the motion of che 
water. OR, 8 N 
HirnERTo we have only mentioned the conſtruc- 
tion and the uſes they are applied to; but the greateſt 
ſingularity of this floating vehicle is, that it ſails, tacks, 
and works as well in contrary winds, : as ſhips with a 
keel, and makes very little lee-way, This advantage 
it derives from another method of ſteering, than by a 
rudder ; namely, by ſome boards, three or four yards 


x 


in length, and half a yard in breadth, called Guaras, 
which are placed vertically, both in the head and ſtern. 
between the main beams, and by thruſting ſome of theſe 
deep in the Water, and railing others, they bear away, 
Juff up, tack lay i, and peiform all the orber motions 
of a regular ſhip. An invention hitherto unknown to 
the moſt intelligent nations of Europe, and of which 
even the Indians know only the mechaniſm, their un- 
cultivated minds having never examined into the ra- 
tionale of it. Had this method of ſteering been ſooner 
known in Europe, it would have alleviated the diſtreſs 
of many a ede. by ſaving numbers of lives; as 
Ws 


. & 3 


in 1730, the Genoyeſa, one of his majeſty's frigates, 


ar 


being loſt on. the Vibora, the ſhip's company made a 
raft; but committing themſelves to the waves, without 


any, means of directing their courſe, they only added 


ſome 
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I ſome melancholy minutes to the term of their exiſtence, 
Such affecting inſtances induced me to explain the rea- 
fon and foundation of this method of ſteering, in or- 
der to render it of uſe in ſuch calamitous junctures; 
'and, that T may perform it with the greater accuracy, 
I ſball make uſe of a ſhort memoir, drawn up by Don 
_ TT e 
Tax direction, ſays he, in which a ſhip moves be- 
fore the wind is perpendicular to the ſail, as Meſſ. 
Renau in the Theorie de Manæuvres, chap. ii. art. 1, 
Bernoulli, cap. i. art, 4. Pitot, ſect. ii. art. 13. have 
demonſtrated. And re- action being contrary and equal 
to the action, the force with which the water oppoſes 
the motion of the veſſel, will be applied in a perpendi- 
cular direction t6 the fail, and continued from lee ward 
to windward, impelling with more force a greater body 
than a ſmaller, in proportion to the ſuperficies, and the 
ſquares of the ſigns of the angle of incidence, ſuppoſing 
their velocities equal. Whence it follows, that a Guara 
being ſhoved down in the fore-part of the veſſel, muſt 
make her Juff up; and by taking it out, ſhe will bear 
away or fall off. Likewiſe on a Guara's being ſhoved 
down at the ſtern, ſhe will bear away, and by taking it 
out of the water, the balza will luff, or keep- nearer to 
the wind. Such is the method uſed by the Indians in 
ſteering the Balzas, and ſometimes they uſe five or ſix 
| Guaras, to prevent the Balza from making lee-way, it 
being evident, that the more they are:under water, the 
greater refiſtance the ſide of the veſſel meets with; the 
Guaras performing the office of lee-boards, uſed in 
ſmall veſſels. The method of ſteering by theſe Guaras. 
Is ſo eaſy and ſimple, that when once the Balza is put 
„in her proper courſe, one only is made uſe of, raiſing, 
odr lowering it as accidents require, and thus the Balza 
is always kept in her intended direction. | 
Wr have before, obſerved,” that this river and its 
creeks Abound in fiſh, which for ſome time in the year 
afford employment for the Indians and Mulattoes in- 
; habiting 
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habiting its banks, and for which they prepare towards 


the end of ſummer, having then ſown and reaped the 
produce of their little farms. All their preparatives 
conſiſt in examining their Balzas, giving chem the ne- 
ceſſary repairs, and putting up a freſh tilt of Vy hahua 
leaves. This being finiſhed, . they take on beard the 
neceſſary quantity of ſalt, harpoons and darts. With 
regard to their proviſion it conſiſts only of maize, plan- 
tanes, and hung beef. Every thing being ready, they 
put on board the Balzas their canoes, their Families, and 
the little furniture they are maſters of, With regard 
to the cattle and horſes, of which every one has a few, 
they are driven up to winter in the mountains. 

Taz Indians now fteer away to the mouth of ſome 
creek, where they expect to take a large quantity of 
fiſh, and ſtay there during the whole time of the fiſhery, 
urileſs they are diſappointed in their expectations; in 
which caſe they ſteer away to another, till they have 
taken a ſufficient quantity, when they return to their 


former habitations; but not without taking with them 


' Vyahua leaves, bejucos, and canes, for maki ing the ne- 


ceſſary repairs. When the communication is opened 
with the provinces of the Cordilleras, and the cattle be- 
gin to return into the plains, they carry their fiſh to the 
cuſtom-houſe of Babahoyo, where they ſell it; and, with 
the produce, purchaſe bays, tucuyo, and ener ſtuffs 
for cloathing themſelves and families. 

Tarn method of fiſhing is thus : Having moored 
their Balza near the mouth of a creek, they take their 
canoes, with ſome harpoons and ſpears, and on 
ſight of a fiſh make towards it, till: they arrive at a 
proper diſtance, when they throw their ſpear at it, with 
ſuch dexterity that they ſeldom miſs; and if the place 
abounds in fiſh, they load their canoes in three or four 
hours, when they return to their balzas to ſalt and cure 
them. Sometimes, eſpecially in places where the creeks 
form a-kind of lake, they make uſe of a certain herb 
called Barbaſco, which they chew, mix with ſome bait, 

„„ * and 
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and ſcatter about on the water. The juice of this herb 
is ſo ſtrong, that a fiſh on eating a very little of it be- 
comes inebriated, ſo as to float on the ſurface of the 
water, that the Indians have no other trouble than to 
take them up. This juice is actually fatal to the 
ſmaller fiſn, and the larger do not recover for ſome 
time; and even theſe, if they have eat a conſiderable 
quantity, periſh. It is natural to think, that fiſh caught 


in this manner, muſt be prejudicial to health; but ex- 


perience proves the contrary, and accordingly the moſt 
timorous make no difficulty of eating them. Their 
next method of fiſhing is with nets; when they 
form themſelves into companies for the better manage- 
ment of them. | | ES 
THe largeſt fort of fiſh caught here is called Bagre, 
ſome of which are a yard and a half long; but flabby, 
and of an ill taſte, ſo that they are never eaten freſh. 
The Robalo, a ſort of large trout, is the moſt palatable; 
but being only taken in the creeks a great way above 
Guayaquil, the diſtance will not admit their being 
brought to that city. | | 
THz increaſe of fiſh in this river is greatly hindered 
by the prodigious numbers of alligators, an amphi- 
bious creature, living both in the rivers and the adja- 
cent plains, though it is not often known to go far from 
the banks of the river. When tired with fiſhing, they 
leave the water to baſk themſelves in the fun, and then 
appear more like logs of half rotten wood thrown 
aſhore by the current, than living creatures; but upon 
perceiving any veſſel near them, they immediately 
throw themſelves into the water. Some are of fo 
monſtrous a ſize, as to exceed five yards in length. 
During the time they lie baſking on the ſhore, they 
keep their huge mouths wide open, till filled with moſ- 
chitos, flies, and other inſects, when they ſuddenly fhut 
their jaws and ſwallow their prey. Whatever may 
have been written with regard to the fierceneſs and ra- 
- pacity of this animal, I, and all our company 1 * 


F 
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from experience, they avoid a man, and, on the ap- 


proach of any one, immediately plunge into the wa- 


ter. Its whole body is covered with ſcales impene- 


trable to a muſket ball, unleſs it happens to hit them 
in the belly near the fore legs ; the only part vul- 
nerable. 


Tas alligator 1s an oviparous creature. The fe- 


male makes a large hole in the ſand near the brink of 
a river, and there depoſits her eggs; which are as 
white as thoſe of a hen, but much more ſolid. She 
2 lays about a hundred, continuing in the 


fame place till they are all depoſited, which is about 


a day or two. She then covers them with the ſand; 


and the better to conceal them, rolls herſelf not only 


over her precious depoſitum, but to a conſiderable 
diſtance. After this precaution, ſhe returns to the 
water, till natural inſtin& informs her, that it is time 
to deliver her young from their confinement; when 
ſhe comes to the ſpot, followed by the male, and 
tearing up the ſand, begins breaking the eggs, but 


ſo carefully, that ſcarce a ſingle one is injured; and a 


whole ſwarm of little alligators are ſeen crawlin 

about. The female then takes them on her nec 

and back, in order to remove them into the water; 
but the watchful gallinazos make uſe of this oppor- 
tunity to deprive her of ſome ; and even the male 
alligator, which indeed comes for no other end, de- 
vours what he can, till the female has reached the 
water with the few remaining; for all thoſe which 
either fall from her back, or do not ſwim, ſhe herſelf 


cats; ſo that of ſuch a formidable brood, happily not 
more than four or five eſcape. 5 


Tux gallinazos mentioned in our account of Car- 


thagena, are the moſt inveterate enemies of the alli- 
gators, or rather extremely fond of their eggs, in 


finding which, they make uſe of uncommon addreſs. 


Theſe birds often make it their whole buſineſs to 
watch the females during the ſummer, the har 
15 when 


O 2 


=> 


. © on * banks of the river. 
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when they lay their eggs, the ſands on the ſides of the 


river not being then covered with water. The galli- 
nazo perches in ſome tree, where it conceals itſelf among 


the branches, and there ſilently watches the female al- 


ligator, till ſhe has laid her eggs and retires, pleaſed 
that ſhe has concealed them beyond diſcovery. Bur 


ſhe is no ſooner under the water, than the gallinazo 


darts down on the repoſitory, and with its beak, 3 


and wings, tears up the ſand, and devours the eg 
leaving only the ſhells. This banquet would —.— 
richly reward its long patience, did not a multitude of 
gallinazos, from all parts, Join the fortunate diſcoverer, 
and ſhare in the ſpoil. I have often been entertained 
with this ſtratagem of the gallinazos, in paſſing from 


Guayaquil to the cuſtom houſe of Babahoyo ; and, m 
curiolity once led me to take ſome of the eggs, which 


' thoſe, who frequent this river, particularly the Mulat- 


toes, make no difficulty of eating, when freſh. Here 
we muſt remark the methods uſed by providence in 
diminiſhing the number of theſe deſtructive creatures, 
not only by the gallinazos, but even by the males 
themſelves. Indeed, neither the river nor the neigh- 
bouring fields, Wu otherwiſe be ſufficient to contain 
them; for, notwithſtanding the ravages of theſe two 
infatiable enemies, their numbers can hardly be ima- 
ined. 
5 TEREsE alligators are the great deſtroyers of the fiſh 
in this river, it being their moſt ſafe and general food; 
nor are they wanting in addreſs to ſatisfy their deſires, 
eight or ten, as it were by compact, draw up at the 
mouth of a river or creek, whilſt others go a conſidera- 
ble diſtance up the river, and chaſe the fiſh downwards, 
by which none of any bigneſs eſcape them. The al- 
ligators, being unable to eat under water, on ſeizing a 
filh, raiſe their r heads above the ſurface, and, by degrees, 
draw thie fiſh from their jaws, and chew it for degluti- 
tion. After ſatisfying their appetite, 951 retire to reſt 
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Wurx they cannot find fiſh to appeaſe their hunger, 
they betake themſelves to the meadows bordering on 
the banks, and devour calves and colts ; and, in order 
to be more ſecure, take the opportunity of the night, 
that they may ſurprize them in their ſleep; and it is 
obſerved, that theſe alligators, which have once taſted 
fleſh, become ſo fond of it, as never to take up with 
fiſh but in caſes of neceſſity. There are even too many 
melancholy inſtances of their devouring the human 
ſpecies, eſpecially children, who, from the inattention 
natural to their age, have been without doors after it is 
dark ; and though at no great diſtance, theſe voracious 
anizdale have dared to attack them, and having once 
ſeized them, to make ſure of their prey againit that 
aſſiſtance, which the cries of the victim never fail to 
bring, haſten into the water, where they immediately 
drown it, and then return to the ſurface and devour ir 
at leiſure. 

TIR voracity has alſo been felt by the boatmen, 
who, by inconſiderately ſleeping with one of their arms 


or legs hanging over the ſide * boat, theſe animals 


| have 1 ſeized, and drawn the whole body into the water. 


Alligators, who have once feaſted on human fleſh, are 
known to be the moſt dangerous, and become, as it 
were, inflamed with an inſatiable deſire of repeating the. 
fame delicious repaſt. The inhabitants of thoſe places 
where they abound, are very induſtrious in catching 
and deſtroying them. Their uſual method is by a 
caſonate, or piece of hard wood ſharpened at both ends, 
and baited with the Jungs of ſome animal. This caſo- 
nate they faſten to a thong, the end of which is ſecured 
on the ſhore. . The alligator, on ſeeing, the lungs. 
floating on. the. water, ſnaps at the bait, and thus both | 
points of the wood enter his jaws, in ſuch a manner, 


that he can neither ſnut nor open his mouth. He is 


then dragged aſhore, where he violently endeavours to 
reſcue himſelf, while the Indians bait him like a bull, 
knowing that the greateſt damage he can do, is to 

9 | throw 
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throw down ſuch, as for want of care, or agility, do 
not keep out of his reach. | | 
Tux form of this animal ſo nearly reſembles that of 
the lagarto or lizard, that here they are commonly 
called by that name; but there is ſome difference in the 
ſhape of the head, which in this creature is long, and 
towards the extremity ſlender, gradually forming a 
ſnout, like that of a hog, and, when in the river, is 
generally above the ſurface of the water; a ſufficient 
— — — that the reſpiration of a groſſer air is 
neceſſary to it. The mandibles of this creature have 
each a row of very ſtrong and pointed teeth, to which 
ſome writers have attributed particular virtues ; but all 
I can fay to this is, that they are ſuch as I and my 
companions, notwithſtanding all our enquiries to at- 
tain a complete knowledge of every particular, could 
never hear any ſatisfactory account of. | 


1 


mY CHAP. 7 
Of the commerce carried on by means of the. city and 


river of Guayaquil, betwixt the provinces of Peru 
and Terra Firma, and the coaſt of New-Spain. 


h 


＋ H E commerce of Guayaquil may be divided 
into two parts; one reciprocal, being that of the 
products and manufactures of its juriſdiction ; the 
other tranſitory, its port being the place where the 
goods from the provinces of Peru, Terra Firma, and 
Guatemala, conſigned to the mountains, are landed; 
and on the other hand, thoſe from the mountains, de- 
ſigned for the abovementioned provinces, are brought 
hither and ſhipped for their reſpective ports. And as 
theſe two branches are very different, I ſhall firſt treat 
particularly of its reciprocal commerce. * 
TRE 
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Tux cacao, one of its principal products, is chiefly 
exported to Panama, the ports of Sonſonate, el Realejo, 
and other ports of New Spain; and allo to thoſe of 
Peru, though the quantity ſent to the latter is but ſmall. 
It is ſomething ſingular, that in this city and juriſdic- 
tion, where cacao grows in ſuch plenty, little or no ute 
ſhould be made of it. | E 
'F1MBER, which may be eſteemed the ſecond article 
of its commerce, is chiefly ſent to Callao ; though a 
little is fold to the places between Guayaquil and that 
port. All the expence of it here is the charge of felling, 
carrying it to the next creek or river, and floating it 
down to Guayaquil; where, or at Puna, it is ſhipped 
for the ports it is conſigned to. EF, 
Trovcn both theſe branches of trade are very ad- 
vantageous to Guayaquil, as may eaſily be imagined, 
from the prodigious quantities exported ; yet the trade 
of falt is not inferior to either, though the principal 
markets to which this is ſent, are only the inland towns 
in the province of Quito. To theſe may be added, 
cotton, rice, and fiſh, both ſalted-and dried; the two 
firſt of which deſerve to be mentioned, as they are ex- 
ported both to the maritime and inland provinces. 
Taz fourth and laſt article of the commerce of this 
juriſdiction, is the trade in horned cattle, mules, and 
colts, of which great numbers are bred in the extenſive 
ſavanahs of this province. Theſe turn to good ac- 
count in the provinces of the mountains, where there is 
not a ſufficiency to anſwer the neceſſary demands. 
Bess theſe four capital articles, there are others, 
though fingly of little conſequence, yet jointly are equal 
to any one of the former, as tobacco, wax, Guinea 
pepper, drugs, and lana de ceibo, by which great num- 
bers of the lower claſs of people, acquire a comfortable 
ſubſiſtence. 1 I 
TE lana de ceibo, or ceibo wool, is the product of 
a very high and tufted tree of that name. The trunk 
is ſtrait, and covered with a ſmooth bark; the leaf 
. O 4 . round, 
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round, and of a middling ſize. At the proper ſeaſon 
the tree makes a very beautiful appearance, being co- 
vered with white bloſſoms; and in each of theſe are 
formed a pod, which increaſes to about an inch and a 
half, or two inches in length, and one in thickneſs. 
In this pod the lana or wool is contained. When 
thoroughly ripe and dry, the pod opens, and the fila- 
mentous matter or wool gradually ſpreads itſelf into a 
tuft reſembling cotton, but of a reddiſh caſt. This 
wool is much more ſoft and delicate to the touch than 
cotton itſelf, and the filaments ſo very tender and fine, 
that the natives here think it cannot be ſpun ; but I am 
perſuaded that this is entirely owing to their ignorance, 
And if a method be ever diſcovered of ſpinning it, its 
fineneſs will entitle it rather to be called ceibo ſilk tha: 
wool. The only uſe they have hitherto applicd it ro, is 
to fill matraſſes; and in this particular, it muſt be al- 
lowed to have no equal, both with regard to its natu- 
ral ſoftneſs, and its riſing fo, when laid in the ſun, as 
even to ſtretch the covering of the matraſs; nor does 
it ſink on being brought into the ſhade, unleſs accom- 
panied with dampneſs, which immediately compreſſes 
it. This wool is here thought to be of an extreme 
cold quality, which is abundantly ſufficient to hinder it 
from being generally uſed ; though great numbers of 
perſons of rank, and tenderly brought up, have never 
ſlept on any ching elſe, but without any injury to their 
health. 

Tre goods imported into FA juriſdiction from Pe- 
ru, in return for the above mentioned commodities, 
are wine, brandy, oil, and dried fruits. From Quito 
it receives bays, tucuyos, flour, papas, bacon, hams, 
cheeſe, and other goods of that kind. From Panama, 
European goods purchaſed at the fairs. The chief 
commodities it receives from New Spain are iron, 
found in that country, but much inferior to that o 
Europe, being brittle and vitreous. It however ſerve: 
for . uſes where malleability is of no great impor- 
tance, 
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tance, but is rarely uſed in building ſhips ; alſo naph- 
tha, and tar for the uſe of ſhipping. From the ſame 
coaſt, as well as from Peru, they have alſo cordage ; 

though the laſt article, together with European iron, 
the owners of ſhips import on their own account; and 
therefore make no part of the commerce. 

Tau tranſitory commerce 1s in quantity much more 
conſiderable than that of the preceding, as it canſiſts of 
the reciprocal exchange between the large kingdoms of 
Quito and Lima, of their reſpective commodities both 
natural and factitious. Lima ſends the products of its 
vineyards and oliveyards; and Quito furniſhes cloth, 
bays, tucuyos, ſerges, hats, ſtockings, and other wool- 
len goods; but indigo being neceffary for increaſing 
the beauty of the colours, and none of it growing in 
the province of Quito, the merchants of Guayaquil im- 
port it from New Spain, and ſend it to the Quito ma- 
nufacturers. 

SUMMER is the proper ſeaſon for carrying on theſe 
branches of commerce; becauſe then the manufactures 
of the mountains can be brought down to Guayaquil, 
and the goods ſent from other parts carried up to the 
mountainous parts. But the river of Guayaquil is ne- 
ver without veſſels loading with goods of that juriſdic- 
tion, che ſea here being always open. The profits re- 
ſulting from this large and conſtant commerce, could 
alone have preſerved it from a total deſertion, after be- 
ing ſo frequently pillaged by pirates and waſted by fire. 
And it is owing to the advantages reſulting from this 
commerce, that we now behold it large, flouriſhing, 
and magnificent, as if it had enjoyed an Uniinfetguptey 
irs, wrt from its very foundation. 
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JOURNEY 
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'GUAYAQUIL 


TO THE 
CITY of QUIT O: 


Menſuration of ſome degrees of the meridian in that 
province; with the difficulties that attended ereft- 
ing the ſeveral fignals on the ſtations for forming 
the triangles; and 4 deſcription of the city of 
Cn 0 


Paſſage from Guayaquil 70 the town of Caracol, and 


from thence to Quito. 


N receiving advice that the mules, provided by 
O the corregidor of Guaranda, were on the road 
to Caracol, we immediately embarked at 
Guayaquil on the 3d of May 1736, on board a large 
chata: but the uſual impediment of the current, and 
ſeveral unfortunate accidents, rendered the paſſage ſo 
very long, that we did not land at Caracol before the 
11th. The tortures we received on the river from the 


moſchitos were beyond imagination. We had pro- 


vided 
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vided ourſelves with guetres, and muſchito clothes; but 
to very little purpoſe. The whole day we were in 
continual motion to keep them off; but at night our 
torments were exceſſive. Our gloves were indeed ſome 
defence to our hands, but our faces were entirely ex- 
poſed, nor were our clothes a ſufficient defence for the 
reſt of our bodies; for their ſtings penetrating through 
the cloth, cauſed a very painful and fiery itching. The 
moſt diſmal night we ſpent in this paſſage was, when 
we came to an anchor near a large and handſome 
houſe, but uninhabited; for we had no ſooner ſeated 
ourſelves in it, than we were attacked on all ſides with 
innumerable ſwarmsof moſchitos ; ſo that we were ſo far 
from having any reſt there, that it was impoſſible for a 
perſon, ſuſceptible of feeling, to be one moment quiet. 
Thoſe who had covered themſelves with their moſchito 
cloths, after taking the greateſt care that none of theſe 
malignant inſects were contained in them, found them- 
ſelves in a moment ſo attacked on all fides, that they 
were obliged ſoon to return to the Pere they had quit- 
ted. Thoſe who were in the houſe, hoping that they 
ſhould find ſome relief in the open fields, ventured out, 
though in danger of ſuffering in a more terrible man- 
ner from the ſerpents ; but were ſoon convinced of 
their miſtake ; it being impoſſible to determine which 
was the moſt ſupportable place, within the muſchito 
cloth, without it, or in the open fields. In ſhort, no 
expedient was of any uſe againſt their numbers. The 
ſmoak of the trees we burnt, to difperſe theſe infernal 
inſets, beſides almoſt choaking us, ſeemed rather to 
augment, than diminiſh their multitudes. At day- 
break, we could not, without concern, look upon each 
other. Our faces were {welled, and our hands covered 
with painful tumours, which fufficiently indicated the 
condition of the other parts of our bodies, expoſed to 
the attacks of thoſe inſets. The following night we 
took up our quarters in a houſe inhabited, but not free 
from moſchitos z though in much leſs numbers _— 
Sh before. 
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before. On informing our hoſt of the ann man- 
ner in which we had ſpent the preceding night, he 
gravely told us, that the houfe we ſo greatly complain- 
ed of, had been forſaken, on account of its being the 
purgatory of a ſoul, To which, one of our company 
- wittily anſwered, that, it was much more natural to 
think, that it was forſaken on account of its being a 
purgatory for the body. 

IEE mules being arrived at Caracol, we _ out on 
the 14th of May, and after travelling four leagues, 
through ſavannahs, woods of plantane, and cacao- -trees, 
we arrived at the river Ojibar; and continued our 
journey, during the whole day, along its banks, fording 
it no leſs than nine times, though with no ſmall dan- 
ger from its rapidity, breadth, depth, and rocky bot- 
tom; and, about three or four ! in the afternoon, we 
halted at a place called Puerto de Muſchitos. 8 

All the road from Caracol to the Ojibar, is ſo deep and 
boggy, that the beaſts at every ſtep ſunk almoſt up totheir 
bellies; but along the banks of that river we found it 
much more firm and commodious. The name of the 
place where we were to take up our lodging that night, 
ſufficiently indicates its nature. The houſe had been 
for ſome time forſaken, like that already mentioned on 
Guayaquil river, and become a neſt of moſchitos of all 
| Kinds; fo that it was impoſſible to determine which 
was the worſt. Some, to avoid the torture of theſe in- 
ſes, ſtripped themſelves, and went into the river, 
keeping only their heads above water; but the face, 
being the only part expoſed, was immediately covered 
with them; ſo that thoſe who had recourſe to this ex- 
pedient, were ſoon forced to deliver up 1 their whole bo- 
dies to theſe tormenting creatures. 

On the 15th we continued our journey through a 
very thick foreſt, the end of which brought us once 
more to the banks of the ſame river, which we again 
forded four times, and rather with more danger than at. 
frſt, Abour five we halted on its banks, at a e 

calle 
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called Caluma, or the Indian poſt. Here was no houſe 
for lodging in, nor had we ſeen one during the whole 
day's journey; but this inconvenience was in ſome 
meaſure removed by the ſurprizing dexterity of our In- 
dians, who, running into the woods, ſoon returned with 
branches of trees and vijahua leaves, with which, in 
leſs than an hour, they erected ſeveral huts large enough 
to contain our whole company; and ſo well covered, 
that the rain, which came on very violently, did not 
penetrate them. ; | 
Tx thermometer at Caluma, on the 16th at fix in 
the morning was at 1016, and we were ourſelves ſenſi- 
ble that the air began to grow cool. At half an 
hour after eight in the morning we began our jour- 
ney, and at noon paſſed by a place called Mamarumi, 
or mother of ſtone, where there 1s an inconceivably 
beautiful caſcade. The rock, from which the water 
precipitates itſelf, is nearly perpendicular, and fifty 
toiſes in height, and on both ſides bordered with lofty 
and ſpreading trees. The clearneſs of the water daz- 
zles the ſight, which is, however, charmed with its luſ- 
tre, as it falls from the precipice; after which it con- 
tinues its courſe in a bed along a ſmall deſcent, and is 
croſſed by the road. Theſe cataracts, are by the Indians 
called Paccha, and by the Spaniards of the country, 
Chorrera, From hence we continued our journey, and 
after croſſing the river twice on bridges, but with equal 
danger as in fording it. We arrived at two in the even- 
ing at a place called Tarigagua, where we reſted in a 
large ſtructure of timber, covered with vijahua leaves, 
built for our reception. Indeed we were no leſs fa- 
tigued with this day's journey, than with any of the 
preceding ; ſome parts of it being over dreadful pre- 
Cipices, and the road in others ſo narrow, as hardly to 
afford a paſſage for the mules, that it was impoſſible to 
avoid frequently ſtriking againſt the trees and rocks 
| _ of us therefore reached Tarigagua, without ſeveral 
Tulles. | „ | | 
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Ix muſt not be thought ſtrange that I ſhould ſay the 
bridges are equally dangerous with the fords ; for theſe 
ſtructures, all of wood, and very long, ſhake in paſting 
them; befides, their breadth is not above three feet, 
and without any rail; ſo that one falſe ſtep precipitates 
the mule into the torrent, where it is inevitably loſt, 
accidents, according to the report of our guides, not 
uncommon. Theſe bridges, by the rotting of the 
wood under water, are annually repaired towards winter, 
the only ſeaſon when they are uſed ; the rivers, during 
the ſummer, being fordable. þ 
Wren a perſon of diſtinction, as a prefident, a biſhop, 
&c. is on a journey from Caracol or Babahoyo, the cor- 
rigidor of Guaranda diſpatches Indians for building cot- 
tages at the, uſual reſting places, like that we found at 
Tarigagua ; and theſe being left ſtanding, ſerve after- 
wards for other paſſengers, till the rains deſtroy them. 
When theſe are thrown down, travellers muſt content 
themſelves with the huts, which their Indian guides 
build with wonderful diſpatch. 

Ar Tarigagua, on the 17th, at fix in the morning, 
the thermometer ſtood at 10147. And having been 
for ſome time accuſtomed to hot climates, we now ſen- 
_ fibly felt the cold. It is remarkable that we here often 
ſee inſtances of the effects of two oppoſite tempera- 
tures, in two perſons happening to meet, one of them 
coming from Guayaquil, and the other from-the moun- 
tains: the latter finding the heat ſo great, that he is 

ſcarce able to bear any clothes; while the former wra 

dimſelf up in all the garments he can procure. TI 
one is ſo delighted with the warmth of the water of the 
| Tiver, that he bathes in it; the other thinks it ſo cold, 
that he avoids being ſpattered by ir. Nor is the caſe 

very different even in the ſame perſon, who, after a 
journey to the mountains, is returning to Guayaquil, 
or vice verſa, provided the journey and return be made 
at the ſame ſeafon of the year. This ſenſible difference 
proceeds only from the change naturally felt at — 
a a ate 
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a climate to which one has been accuſtomed, and com- 
ing into another of an oppoſite temperature; and thus 
two perſons, one uſed to a cold climate, like that of the 
mountains, the other to a hot, like that of Guayaquil, 
muſt, at coming into an intermediate temperature as at 
Tarigagua, feel an equal difference; one with regard 
to heat, and the other with regard to cold; which de- 


monſtrates that famous opinion, that the ſenſes are ſub- 


ject to as many apparent alterations, as the ſenſations 


are various in thoſe who feel them. For the impreſ- 


ſions of objects are different, according to the different 
diſpoſition of the ſenſes; and the organs of two per- 
ſons differently diſpoſed, are differently affected. At 
a quarter paſt nine in the morning we began to aſcend 
the mountain of San Antonia, the foot of which is at 
Tarigagua; and, at one, came to a place called by the 
Indians, Guamac, or croſs of canes. Here is a ſmall 
but inclining plain; and being told that it was half 
way up the acclivity, and our beaſts requiring reſt, we 
halted here. 

Tux ruggedneſs of the road from Tarigagua lead- 
ing up this mountain, is not eaſily deſcribed. It gave 
us more trouble and fatigue, beſides the dangers we 


vere every moment expoſed to, than all we had expe- 


rienced in our former journeys. In ſome parts the de- 
clivity is ſo great, that the mules can ſcarce keep their 
footing, and, in others, the acclivity is equally difficult. 
In many places the road is ſo narrow, that the mules 


have ſcarce room to ſet their feet; and, in others, a con- 


tinued ſeries of precipices. Beſides, theſe roads, or rather 
paths, are full of holes, or camelones, near three quarters 
of a yard deep, in which the mules put their fore and 
hind feet; ſo that ſometimes they draw their bellies and 
rider's legs along the ground. Indeed theſe holes ſerve as 
ſteps, without which the precipices would be in a great 
meaſure impracticable. But ſhould the creature hap- 
pen to put his foot between two of theſe holes, or not 
place it right, the rider falls, and if, on the ſide of the 
5 precipice 
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precipice, inevitably periſhes. It may "lay be ſaid, 

that it would be much ſafer to perform this part of the 
journey on foot; but how can any perſon be ſure al- 
ways of placing his feet directly on the-eminences be- 
tween the holes? and the leaſt falſe ſtep throws him 
up to the waſte in a ſlimy mud, with which all the 
holes are full, and then he will "ot it very difficult ei- 
ther to proceed or return back. 

Tust holes, or camelones, as they are called, render 
all this road very toilſome and dangerous, being, as it 
were, ſo many obſtacles to the poor mules; tho' the 
danger is even greater in thoſe parts where they are want- 
ing. For, as ; the tracts are extremely ſteep and ſlip- 
| pery, from the foil which is chalky and continually 
wet; ſo they would be quite impracticable, did not 

the . go before and dig little trenches acroſs the 

road, with ſmall {pades which they carry with them 
| for this purpoſe: and thus both the difficulty and 
danger of theſe craggy paths are greatly leſſened. 
This work is continual, every drove requiring a repe- 
tition of it ; for in leſs than a night the rain utterly de- 
ſtroys all the trenches cut by ſeveral hands the preced- 
ing day. The trouble of having people going before 
to mend the road; the pains ariling from the many 
falls and bruiſes; and the diſagreeableneſs of ſeeing ; 
_ one's ſelf entirely covered with dirt, and wet to the 
fkin, might be the more chearfully ſupported, were 
they not augmented by the fight of ſuch frightful pre- 
cipices, and deep abyſſes, as muſt fill the traveller's 
mind with terror. For, without the leaſt exaggeration, 
it may be faid, that in travelling this road, the moſt 
reſolute tremble. 

Tax manner of 8 from theſe heights is not 
leſs difficult and dangerous. In order to underſtand 
this, it is neceſſary to obſerve, that in thoſe parts of the 
mountains, the exceſſive ſteepneſs will not admit of the 
camelones being laſting, for the waters, by continually 
ſoftening the earth, waſh them away. On one ſide 


are 
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are ſteep eminences, and on the other frightful abyſ- _ 
ſes; and, as they generally follow the direction of 
the mountain, the road, inſtead of lying in a level, 
forms two or three ſteep eminences, and dec.1yit es, 
in the diſtance of two or three hundred yards ; and 


' theſe are the parts where no camelones can be laſting. 


The mules themſelves are ſenſible of the caution re- - 
quiſite in theſe deſcents; for coming to the top of 
an eminence, they ſtop, and having placed their four 
feet cloſe together, as in a poſture * ſtoppirg them 
ſelves, they alſo put their hinder feet together, but a 
little forwards, as if going to lie down. In this at- 
titude, having, as it were, taken a ſurvey of the road, 
they ſlide down with the ſwiftneſs of a meteor. All 
the rider has to do, is to keep himſelf faſt in the ſad- 
dle without checking his beaſt; for the leaſt motion 
is ſufficient to diſorder the equilibrium of the mule, 
in which caſe they both unavoidably periſh. The 
addreſs of theſe creatures is here truly wonderful; 
for, in this rapid motion, when they ſeem to have loſt. 
all government of themlelves, they follow exactly the 
different windings of the road, as if they had before 


accurately reconnoitred, and previouſly ſettled in 


their minds, the rout they were to follow, and taken 
every precaution for their ſafety, amidſt ſo many ir- 
regularities, There would indeed otherwiſe be no, 
poſſibility of travelling over ſuch places, where the 
ſafety of the rider depends on the experience and ad- 
dreſs of his beaſt. 5 
Bur the longeſt practice of travelling theſe roads, 
cannot entirely free them from a kind of dread or 
horror, which appears when they arrive at the top of 
a ſteep declivity. For they ſtop without being 
checked by the rider; and if he inadvertently endea- 
vours to ſpur them on, they continue immoveable; 


nor will they ſtir from the place till they have put 
themſelves in the abovementioned poſture. Now it 
is that they ſeem to be actuated by reaſon ; for they 


I. ; not 
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not only attentively view the road, but tremble and 
ſhort at the danger, which, if the rider be not accuſ- 
tomed to theſe emotions, cannot fail of filling him with 
terrible ideas. The Indians go before, and place them- 
ſelves along the ſides of the mountain, holding by the 
roots of trees, to animate the beaſts with ſhouts, till 
they at once ſtart down the declivity. 

THERE are, indeed, ſome places, where theſe decli- 
vities are not on the ſides of precipices ; but the road 
is ſo narrow and hollow, and the ſides nearly perpen- 
dicular, that the danger is almoſt equal to the former; 
for the track being extremely narrow, and the road 

| ſcarce wide enough to admit the mule with its rider, 
it the former falls, the latter muſt be neceſſarily cruſn- 

ed; and for want of room to diſengage himſelf, gene- 
| rally has a leg or an arm broken, if he eſcapes with 
life. It is really wonderful to conſider theſe. mules, 
after having overcome the firſt emotions of their fear, 
and are going to ſlide down the declivity, with what 
exactneſs they ſtretch out their fore-legs, that by pre- 
ſerving the equilibrium they may not fall on one ſide; 
yet at a proper diſtance, make, with their body, that 
gentle inclination neceſſary to follow the ſeveral wind- 
ings of the road; and, laſtly, their addreſs in ſtopping 
| themſelves at the end of their i impetuous career. Cer- 
tainly the human ſpecies themſelves, could not ſhew 
more prudence. and conduct. Some mules, after being 
long uſed to theſe journeys, acquire a Kind: of reputa- 
tion for their {kill and ſafety, and accordingly are high- 
ly, valued. 

Taz worſt ſeaſons for theſe journeys, though diffi- 
cult. and dangerous at all times, are the beginnings of 
ſummer and winter; the rain then cauſing ſuch dread- 
ful torrents, that in ſome places the roads are covered 
with water; and in others fo damaged that there is no 
poſſibility of paſſing, but by ſending Indians before to 
mend them; though aer all their labour, which _— 4 
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be done in haſte, and when thoſe people think them 


both ſafe and eaſy, they are ſuch as an European ſtran - 
ger would willingly avoid. 

Bzs1Dzs, the natural difficulty of all the roads 
among the mountains is increaſed by the neglect of 
them, which is greater than could eafily be conceived, 


If a tree, for inſtance, happens to fall down a-croſs the 
road, and ſtop up the paſſage, no perſon will be at the 


pains to remove it; and though all paſſing that way 
are put to no ſmall difficulty by ſuch an obſtacle, it is 
ſuffered to continue; neither the government nor thoſe 
who frequent the road, taking any care to have it 
drawn away. Some of theſe trees are indeed ſo latge, 


that their diameter is not leſs than a yard and half; 


and, conſequently, fill up the whole paſſage; in which 


caſe, the Indians hew away part of the trunk, and aſhſt 


the mules to leap over what remains; but, in order to 
this, they muſt be unloaded ; and, after prodigious la- 
bour, they at laſt ſurmount the difficulty; though not 
without great loſs of time and damage to the goods. 
When pleaſed with having g got over the obſtacle them- 
1 they leave the tree in the condition they found 

; fo that thoſe who follow are obliged to undergo 
the ſame fatigue and trouble. Thus the road, to the 


great detriment of trade, remains encumbered till time 


has deſtroyed the tree. Nor is it only the roads over 
San Antonio and other mountains, between Guayaquil 


and the Cordillera, that are thus neglected ; the caſe | 


is general all over this country, eſpecially where they 
lead over mountains, and through the foreſts. 


Ox the 18th, at ſix in the morning, the thermome- 
ter at Cruz de Canos was at 1010, and after travelling 
along a road no better than the qgy before, we arrivec 


| 


at a place, at the end of the acclivity of the mountain, by 
the Indians called Pucara, which ſignifies a gate or nar- 


row paſs of a mountain; it alſo ſignifies a fortified 


place, and poſſibly derived its name from its narrow- 
nels, and the natural ſtrength of its — We 
T2: | ROW 
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now began to deſcend with more eaſe towards the pro- 
vince of Chimbo, though the road was not much bet- 
ter than the former. Here we were met by the corre- 
gidor of Guaranda or Chimbo, attended by the provin- 
cial alcalde, and the moſt eminent perſons of the town. 
After complimenting us in the moſt cordial manner on 
our arrival, we proceeded together, and, within a league 
of the town, were met by the prieſt, a dominican, ac- 
| companied by ſeveral of his order, and a great number 
T2 of the inhabirants, who alſo left the town on the ſame 
| friendly occaſion ; and, to heighten the ceremony, had 
brought with them a troop of cholos, or Indian boys. 
Tas cholos were dreſſed in blue, girded round 
ieir waiſts with ſaſhes, on their heads, a kind of tur- 
ban, and in their hands they carried flags. This little 
corps was divided into two or three companies, and 
went before us dancing, and ſinging ſome words in their 
language, which, as we were told, expreſſed the plea- 
ſure they received from the ſight of ſuch perſons ar- 
rived ſafe in their country. In this manner our caval- 
cade entered the town, on which all the bells in the 
place were rung, and every houſe reſounded with the 
noiſe of trumpets, tabors, and pipes. : 
Ox expreſſing to the corregidor our ſurprize at this 
reception, as a compliment far above our rank, he in- 
formed us, that it was not all ſingular, it being no 
more than what was commonly practiſed when perſons 
of any appearance enter the town; and that there was 
| no ſmall emulation between the ſeveral towns, 1n paying 
| ttheſe congratulations. 
- AFTER we had paſſed the mountains beyond Paca- 
ra, the whole country, within the reach of the eye, 
during a paſſage of two leagues, was a level and open 
plain, "without trees or mountains, covered with fields of 
| wheat, barley, maize, and other grain,. whoſe verdure, 
l different from that of the mountain, naturally gave us 
| great pleaſure ; our ſight for near a twelvemonth hav- 
ing been converſant only with the products of hot ot 
moi 
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moiſt countries, very foreign to theſe, which nearly re- 
ſemble thoſe of Europe, and excited in our minds the 
pleaſing idea of our native ſoil. 

Tut corregidor entertained us in his houſe at Gua- 
randa till the 21ſt'of the ſame month, when we con- 
tinued our journey to Quito. The thermometer was 
for three days ſucceſſively at 1004+. 

On the 22d, we began to croſs the deſert of Chim- 
borazo, leaving the mountain of that name on the left, 
and travelling over different eminences and heights, 
moſt of which were of ſand, the ſnow for a great diſ- 
tance, forming, as it were, thi ſides of the mountain. 
At half an hour after five in the evening, we arrived 
at a place called Rumi Machai, that 1s, a ftony cave, 
an appellation derived from a vaſt cavity in arock, and 
which 1s the only lodging travellers find here. s 

Tuis day's journey was not without its trouble; for 
though we had nothing to fear from precipices, or dan- 
gerous paſſes, like thole in the road to Guaranda, yet 
we ſuffered not a little from the cold of that deſert, 
then increaſed by the violence of the wind. Soon after 
we had paſſed the large ſandy plain, and being thus got 
over the. ſevereſt part of the deſert, we came to the 
ruins of an antient palace of Yncas, ruated'i in 2 valley 
between two mountains; but theſe ruins are little 
more than the foundations of the walls. 

On the 2 3d, at three quarters after five in the morn- 
ing, the thermometer was at 1000, or the freezing 
point, and, accordingly, we found the whole country 
covered with a hoar froſt; and the hut in which we 
lay, had ice on it. At nine in the morning we ſet out, 
ſtill keeping along the ſide of Chimborazo. At two 
in the afternoon we arrived at Mocha, a ſmall, mean 
place; but where we were obliged to paſs the night. | 
O the 24th, at ſix in the morning, the thermometer 
was at 1006; and at nine we ſet out for Hambato, 
which we reached at one in the afternoon, after paſſing 


ſeveral torrents, breaches, or caſms of the mountain 
| Car- 
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Carguairaſo, another mountain covered with ſnow, a 
little north of Chimborazo. Among theſe chaſms is 
one without water, the earth remaining dry to the 
depth of twelve feet. This chaſm was cauſed by a 
violent earthquake, which ſhall be ſpoken of in its 


v 


place. | | 
ON the 25th, the thermometer at Hambato, at half 
an hour after five in the morning, ſtood at 1010, and 


on the 26th, at ſix in the morning at 10093. This 
day, having paſſed the river of Hombato, and af, 


wards that of St. Miguel, by help of a wooden bit 
we arrived at Latacunga. © HS Ae 

O the 27th, at fix in the morning, the thermome- 
ter was at 1007, when leaving Latacunga we reached 
in the evening, the town of Mula-Halo, having in the 
way forded a river called Alaques.  _ 

Ox the 28th, the liquor of the thermometer was at 
the ſame height as at Latacunga, and we proceeded on 
our journey, arriving in the evening. at the manſion- 
houſe or villa, called Chi Shinche. .. The firſt, part of 
this day's journey was over a large plain, at the end of 
which, we had the pleaſure of paſſing by. a ſtructure 
that belonged to the Pagan Indians, being a palace of 
the Yncas. It is called Callo, and gave name to the 
plain. We afterwards came to an acclivity, at the 
top of which, we entered on the plain-of Tiopullo, not 
leſs in extent than the firſt ; and at the bottom towards 
the north, is the houſe where we were entertained that 

1 | . Nn 


Ox the 29th, the thermometer at ſix in the morning 
Was at 10033. We ſt out the earlier, as this was to 
be our laſt journey. A road croſſing ſeveral breaches 
and beaten tracts, brought us to a ſpacious plain called 


Tura-Bamba, that is, a muddy plain; at the other ex- 


tremity of which ſtands the city of Quito, where we 


arrived at five in the evening. The preſident of the 


province was Don Dioneſio de Alzedo y Herrera, who, 
beſides Pr oviding appartments for us in the palace of . 


the 
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the Audencia, entertained us the firſt three days with 


great ſplendor, Muring which, we were viſited by thie 
biſhop, the auMtors, the canons, the regidores, and all 
other perſons 6Fany diſtinction, who ſeemed to vie with 
each other in their civilities towards us. | i 
Iv order to form an adequate idea of this country, 


tit will not be amiſs, after being ſo particular in deſcrib- 
5 ing the diſcgrecable parts, and the many dangers to 
ich trayellers are expoſed, to add a deſcription of the 
wat remarkable productions of nature. The _—_ 
between the cuſtomi-houfe of Babahoyo, or Caracol, 
and Guaranda, are of two kinds: the firſt, which ex- 
tends to Tarigagua, is entirely level ; and, the ſecond, 
which begins at that part, wholly mountanous. But 
both, and even two leagues beyond Pucare, are full of 


„ 


bf 


— 
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thick foreſts of various kinds of large trees, differing in 
the foliage, the diſpoſition of their branches, and the 
| fize of their trunks. The mountains which form this 


* 


are little leſs 


an ſix feet high. They are black, and, 
T 4. in 


are n that, when ſtanding on their hind legs, 
* , 
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in gvery reſpect, very ugly; but eaſily tamed. None 


of the foreſts. are without them, but they ſeem moſt 
common in thoſe of Guayaquil. : 


Auox the vegetable productions, I ſhall ſelect 


three, which to me ſeemed worthy of a particular de- 


ſcription ; namely, the cana, vijahua, and the bejuco; 
as they are not only the materials of which the houſes 
in the juriſdiction of Guayaquil are built, but alſo ap- 
Plied to various other uſes. 

THz canas, or canes, are remarkable both for their 
length and thickneſs, and the water contained in their 
tubes. Their uſual length is between ſix and eight 
toiſes ; and though there is a difference in their ſize, the 
largeſt do not exceed ſix inches diameter. The wood 
or ſide of the tube, i is about fix lines in diameter; fo 
that when the cana is opened, it forms a board near a 
foot and a half in breadth; and hence it will not ap- 


Pear ſtrange, that houſes ſhould be built of ſuch mate- 


rials. From the time of their firſt appearance, till they 
attain their full perfection, when they are either cut 
down, or of themſelves begin to dry, moſt of their tubes 
contain a quantity of water; but with this remarkable 
difference, that at full moon, they are entirely, or very 
nearly full; and with the decreaſe of the moon the wa- 
ter ebbs, till at the conjunction little or none is to be 
found. I have myſelf cut them at all ſeaſons, ſo that 
I here advance nothing but what I know to be true 
from frequent experience. I have alſo obſerved that 
the water, during its decreaſe, appears turbid, but 


about the time of the full moon, it is as clear.as cryſtal. | 


The Indians add another particular, that the water is not 
found in all the joints, one having; water, and another 


not, alternately. All I can fay to this ſingularity is, 


that on opening a Joint which happens to be empty,.the 
two contiguous ones have water; and this is com- 
monly the caſe in almoſt all the canes. This water is 


+. + 


ſequence of e any bruiſes; z at leaſt it is drank as ſuch by 


all 


0 
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all who come from the mountains, where ſuch acci- 
dents are unavoidable. : 

Tax canes being cut, they are left to ach or, as 
they ſay here, to be cured ; ; whence they acquire 
ſuch a degree of ſtrength, that they ſerve either for 
rafters, beams, flooring, or even maſts for balzas. 
Ships which load with cacao are alſo cieled with them, 
to preſerve the timbers from the great heat of that 
fruit. They are allo uſed as poles for litters, and in 
an infinite number of other particulars, 

Taz vijahua is. a leaf generally five feet in length, 
and two and a half in breadth. They grow wild, 
and without any ſtem. The principal rib in the 
middle, i is between four or five lines in breadth, but 
all the other parts of the leaf are perfectly ſoft and 
ſmooth : The under fide is green, and the upper 
white, covered with a very fine, white, and viſcid 
down. Beſides the common uſe of it in covering 
houſes, it alſo ſerves for packing up ſalt, fiſh, and 
other goods fent to the mountains: as it ſecures 
them from the rain. They are alſo, in theſe deſert 
places, of ſingular uſe for running up huts on any 
exigency. 

THe bejucos are a . of ligneous cordage, and of 
two kinds; one growing from the earth, and twining 
round trees; the other ſtrike their roots into certain 
trees: and from thence derive their nouriſhment. 
Both kinds, after growing to a great height,” incline 
azain to the earth, on which they creep till they meet 
with another tree, to the top of which theychmb as 
before, and then again renew. their inclination to- 
wards the earth ; and thus form a labyrinth of liga- 
tures. © Some are even ſeen extended from the top 
of one tree to another, like a cord. They are fo re- 
markably flexile, that no bending. or twilling: can 
break them. But if not cut at the proper time they 
grow of an unwieldy bigneſs, Ihe llendereſt of 


them are about four or five lines in diameter, but 
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the moſt common ſize is between fix and eight; tho 
there are others much thicker, but of little or no uſe, 
on account of their hardneſs contracted in their long 
growth. The chief uſe of them is for laſhing, tying, 
or faſtening different things together; and, by twitt- 
ing ſeveral of them in the nature of ropes, they make 
cables and hawſers for the balzas and ſmall veſſels , 
and, are found by experience, to laſt a long time in 
the water. | 

| In theſe foreſts alſo, grows a tree, called very pro- 
perly Matapalo ; 1. e. kill-timber, It is of itſelf a 
weak tree; but growing near another of confidera- 
ble bulk, and coming into contract with it, ſhoots 
above it, when expanding its branches, it deprives its 
neighbour of the rays of the ſun. Nor is this all; 
for, as this imbibes the juices of the earth, the other 
withers and dies. After which, it becomes lord of 
the ſoil, and increaſes to ſuch a bulk, that very large 
Canoes are made of it; for which its wood is, of all 
others, the beſt adapted, being very hght and fibrous, 


— 


3. 
Difficulties attending our making the neceſſary obſer- 
vations for meaſuring the length of an arch of the 

Meridian, and the manner of our living during 
| the operations. | 


A LL the progreſs made during one whole year, 


11 which we ſpent in coming to Quito, was the 


furmounting the difficulties of the paſſage, and at 
leng threaching that country, where we were to enter 
on the principal part of our commiſſion. Nor will 
even this appear a ſmall matter, if the great diſtance 
and diverſity of climates be conſidered. A few of 
the firſt days after our arrival, were ſpent in making 
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proper returns for the civilities we had received from 
all perſons of rank; after which, we began to deli- 
berate on the beſt methods of performing our work; 
and the rather, as M. Bouguer and de la Condamine 
were now arrived. The former reached Quito on 
"rhe 10th of June by the fame road of Guaranda; 
and the latter on the 4th of the fame month, having 
taken his rout by the river of Emeralds, 1 in the go- 
vernment of Atacames. 

Oun firſt operation was to meaſure a piece of 
ground, which was to be the baſe of the whole work; 
and this we finiſhed during the remainder of the cur- 
rent year. Burtt proved a very difficult and fatigue- 
ing operation, from the heat of the ſun, the winds and 
rains, which continually incommoded us. The plain 
made choice of for this baſe, is fituated 249 toiſes 
lower than Quito, and four leagues to. the N. E. of 
that city. It is called the plain of Yaruqui, from a 
village of that name near it. This plain was-parti- 
cularly choſen, as the belt adapted to our operations 
for though there are ſeveral others in this diſtrict, 
yet all of- them lay at too great a diſtance from the 
direction of our baſe. The quality, diſpoſition, and 
lower ſituation, all contribute to render it leſs cold 
than Quito. Eaſtward it is defended by the lofty 
Cordillera of Guamani and Pambamarca, and weſt- 
ward, by that of Pinchincha. The ſoil is entirely 
ſand ; fo that beſides the heat naturally reſulting 
from the direct rays of the ſun, it is increaſed by the 


_ rays. being reverberated by the two Cordilleras : 


Hence it is allo expoſed to violent tempeſts of thun- 
der, lightening, and rain; but being quite open to- 
wards the north and ſouth, {uch dreadful whirlwinds 

form here, that the whole interval is filled with co- 
lumns of ſand, carried up by the rapidity and gyra- 
tions of violent eddy winds, which ſometimes pro- 


duce fatal conſequences ; one melancholy inſtance 


happened while we were there; an Indian being 
caught 
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caught in the center of one of theſe blaſts, died on the 
ſpot. It is not, indeed, at all ſtrange, that the quan- 
tity of ſand in one of theſe columns ſhould totally ſtop 
all reſpiration in any living creature, who has the miſ- 
fortune of being involved in it. 

©  Ovx daily labour was to meaſure the length of this 
plain in a horizontal direction, and, at the ſame time, 
by means of a level, to correct the inequalities of the 
ground; beginning early in the morning, and con- 


tinuing to purſue our taſk cloſely till evening, unleſs 


Interrupted by extreme bad weather ; when we retired 
to a tent always pitched for that purpoſe, as well as for 
a retreat at noon; when the heat of the ſun became too 
great for us, after the fatigue of the morning. 

WMW x at firſt intended to have formed our baſe in the 
plain of Cayambe, ſituated twelve leagues to the north 
of Quito, Accordingly, the company firlt repaired to 
this plain to view it more.attentively. In this place 
we loſt M. Couplet, on the 1 7th of September 1736, 
after only two days illneſs. He was indeed, flightly 
indiſpoſed when we ſet out from Quito; but being of 
a ſtrong conſtitution, his zeal for the ſervice would 
not permit him to be abſent at our firſt eſſay. On his 
arrival, however, his diſtemper roſe to ſuch a height, 
that he had only two days to prepare for his 7 
into eternity; but we had the ſatisfaction to ſee he 
formed his part with exemplary devotion. This al 
moſt ſubitaneous death of a perſon in the flour of his 
age, was the more alarming, as none of us could diſ- 
cover the nature of his diſeaſe. 

Tax menſuration of the baſe was ſuccceded by ob- 
ſerving the angles, both horizontal and vertical, of the 
firſt triangles we intended to form; but many of them 
were not purſued, the form and diſpoſition of the ſeries 
being afterwards altered to very great advantage. In 


order to this M. Verguin, with ſome others, was ſent 


to draw a geographical map of the parts ſouth of 
n whilſt M. Bouguer did the ſame with regard 
| to 
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to the northern parts; a taſk we found abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary, in order to determine the points where the ſig- 
nals ſhould be placed, ſo as to form the moſt regular 
triangles, and whoſe ſides ſhould not be intercepted by 
higher mountains. 

Donixo theſe operations, M. de la Condamine went 
to Lima, in order to procure money on recommenda- 

tory letters of credit, which he had brought from 
France, for defraying the expences of the company, 
till remittances arrived; and Don George Juan follow- 
ed him, in order to confer with the viceroy of Peru, 
for amicably determining ſome differences which had 
riſen with the new preſident. 

Taksk two gentlemen having happily W 
their reſpective affairs, returned to Quito about the 
middle of June, when both M. Bouguer, and thoſe 
who ſurveyed the ſouthern parts, had finiſhed their 
plans. It was now determined to continue the ſeries of 
triangles to the ſouth of Quito; and the company ac- 
cordingly, divided themſelves into two bodies, confiſting 
of French and Spaniards, and each retired to the part 
aſſigned him; Don George Juan and M. Godin, who 
were at the head of one party, went to the mountain 
of Pambamarca ; while M. Bouguer, de la Conda- 
mine, and myſelf, together with our aſſiſtants, climbed 
up to the higheſt ſummit of Pichincha. Both parties 
ſuffered n2t a little, both from the ſeverity of the cold, 
and the impetuoſity of the winds, which on theſe 
heights, blew with inceſſant violence; and theſe diffi- 
culties were the more painful to us, as we had been lit- 
tle uſed to ſuch ſenſations. Thus in the torrid zone, 
nearly under the equinoctial, where it is natural to ſup- 
poſe, we had moſt to fear from the heat, our greateſt 
pain was cauſed by the exceſſiveneſs of the cold, the 
intenſeneſs of which may be conjectured from the fol- 
lowing experiments made by the. thermometer, care- 
fully ſheltered frum the wind, on the top of Pinchin- 


cha; the freezing Z point being at 1000, 
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O the 15th of Auguſt 1737, at twelve at noon, the 
liquor was at the height of 1003. At four in the 

evening, at 10012. At fix in the evening, at 998-, 

Ox the 16th of Auguſt, at fix in the morning, at 

997. At ten in the forenoon, at 1005. At twelve at 

noon, at 1008. At five in the evening, at 10011. 

At fix in the evening, at 9991. 5 

On the 17th, at three quarters after five in the morn. 
ing, at 996. At nine in the morning, at 100 1. At 

3 after twelve, at 1010. At 4 after two in the after. 

noon, at 10123. At ſix in the evening, at 999. And 

at ten in the evening, at 998. - 

Ov firſt ſcheme for ſhelter and lodging in theſe 

uncomfortable regions, was, to pitch a field-rent for 

each company; but on Pichincha this could not be 
done from the narrowneſs of the ſummit, and we were 
obliged to be contented with a hut, ſo ſmall, that we 
could hardly all creep into it. Nor will this appear 
ſtrange, if the reader conſiders the bad diſpoſition and 
ſmallneſs of the place, it being one of the loftieſt crags 
of a rocky mountain, one hundred toiſes above the 
higheſt part of the deſert of Pichincha, Such was the 

. fituation of our manſion, which, like all the other ad- 

Jacent parts, ſoon became covered with ice and ſnow. 

The aſcent up this ſtupendous rock, from the baſe, or 

the place where the mules could come, to our habita- 
tion, was ſo craggy as only to be climbed on foot, and 
to perform it, coſt us four hours continual labour and 

pain, from the violent efforts of the body, and the ſub- 
tility of the air; the latter being ſuch, as to render reſ- 

piration difficult. It was my misfortune, when [I 

climbed ſomething above half way, to be fo overcome, 

that I fell down, and remained a long time without 
ſenſe or motion ; and, as I was told, with all the ap- 
pearances of death in my face. Nor was I able to 
proceed after coming to myſelf, but was obliged to re- 
turn to the foot of the rock, where our ſervants and in- 
ſtruments remained. The next day I renewed the at- 
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tempt of climbing the rock, though probably, I ſhould 
have had no better ſucceſs than before, had not ſome 
Indians aſſiſted me in the moſt ſteep and difficult 


places. 
Tur ſtrange manner of living which we were redu- 


ced to, may not, perhaps, prove unentertaining to the 


reader; and, therefore, I ſhall, as a ſpecimen of it, give 
a ſuccin& account of what we ſuffered on Pichincha. 
For this deſert, both with regard to the operations we 
performed there, and its inconveniencies, differing very 
little from others, an idea may be very eaſily formed 
of the fatigues, hardſhips, and dangers, to which we 


vere continually expoſed. The principal difference 


between the ſeveral deſerts, conſiſted in their greater or 
leſſer diſtance from places, where we could procure pro- 


_ viſions; and, in the inclemency of the weather, which 


was proportionate to the height of the mountains, and 
the ſeaſon of the. year, when we viſited them. 
We generally kept within our hut. Indeed, 

were obliged to do this, both on account of the nl 
neſs of the cold, the violence of the wind, and our be- 
ing continually involved in ſo thick a fog, that an ob- 
ject at ſix-or eight paces was hardly diſcernible. When 
the fog cleared up, the clouds, by their gravity, moved 
nearer to the-ſurface of the earth, and, on all ſides, ſur- 
rounded the mountain to a vaſt diſtance, repreſenting 
the ſea, with our rock like an iſland in the center of it. 
When this happened, we heard the horrid noiſes of the 
tempeſts, which then diſcharged themſelves on Quito, 
and the neighbouring country. We ſaw the lighten- 
ings iſſue from the clouds, and heard the thunders roll 
far beneath us; and whilſt the lower parts were invol- 
ved in tempeſts of thunder and rain, we enjoyed a de- 
lightful ſerenity; the wind was abated, the ſky clear, 
and the enlivening rays of the ſun moderated the ſeve- 
rity of the cold. But our circumſtances were very 
different when the clouds roſe ; their thickneſs — ö 


us warm. Sometimes we deſcended to ſome {mall 
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ed reſpiration difficult; the ſnow and hail fell continy. _ 
ally, and the wind returned with all its violence; fo 
that it was impoſſible entirely to overcome the fears of 
being, together with our hut, blown down the preci- 
pice, on whoſe edge it was built, or of being buried 
under it by the daily accumulations of ice and ſnow. 

Tux wind was often io violent in theſe regions, that 
its velocity dazzled the ſight, whilſt our fears were 
Increaſed by the dreadful concuſſions of the precipice by 
the fall of enormous fragments of rocks. Theſe 
craſhes were the more alarming, as no other noiſes are 
heard in theſe deſerts. And, during the night, our 
reſt, which we ſo greatly wanted, was frequently diſ- 
turbed by ſuch ſudden ſounds. When the weather was 
any thing fair with us, and the clouds gathered about 
ſome of the other mountains, which had a connection 
with our obſervations, ſo that we could not make all 
the uſe we deſired of this interval of good weather, 
we left our hut to exerciſe ourſelves, in order to keep 


diſtance, and at others, amuſed ourſelves with rolling 
large fragments of rocks down the precipice; and 
theſe many times required the joint ſtrength of us all, 
though we often ſaw the ſame performed by the mere 
force of the wind. But we always took care in our 
excurſions not to go ſo far, but that on the leaſt appear- 
ance of the clouds gathering about our cottage, which 
often happened very ſuddenly, we could regain our 
ſhelter. The door of our hut was faſtened with thongs 
of leather, and on the inſide not the ſmalleſt crevice 
was left unſtopped ; beſides which, it was very com- 
pactly covered with ſtraw. But notwithſtanding all 
our care, the wind penetrated through. The days 
were often little better. than the nights, and all the light 
we enjoyed, was that of a lamp or two, which we kept 
burning, that we might diſtinguiſh one another, and 
improve our time as much as poſlible in reading. 
Though our hut was ſmall, and crouded with inhabi- 
tants, 
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5 tants, beſides the heat of the lamps, yet the intenſeneſs 
of the cold was ſuch, that every one of us was obliged 
to have a chafindiſh of coals. Theſe precautions would 
have rendered the rigour of the climate ſupportable, 
had not the imminent danger of periſhing by being 
blown down the precipice, rouſed us every time it 
ſnowed, to encounter the ſeverity of the outward air, 
and ſally out with ſhovels, to free the roof of our hut 
from the maſſes of ſnow which were gathering on it. 
Nor would it, without this precaution, have been able 
to ſupport the weight. We were not, indeed, without 
ſervants and Indians; but they were ſo benumbed 
with the cold, that it was with great difficulty we could 
get them out of a ſmall tent, where they kept a con- 

tinual fire. So that all we could obtain from them 
was, to take their turns in this labour; and, even then, 
they went very unwillingly about it, and, conſequently, 
performed it ſlowly. 1 
Ir may eaſily be conceived what we ſuffered from 
the aſperities of ſuch a climate. Our feet were ſwelled, 
and ſo tender, that we could not even bear the heat, 
and walking was attended with extreme pain. Our 
hands were covered with chilblains; our lips ſwelled 
and chopped; ſo that every motion, in ſpeaking or the 
like, drew blood; conſequently, we were obliged to a 
ſtrict taciturnity, and but little diſpoſed to laugh, an 
extenſion of the lips producing fiſſures, very painful 
for two or three days together. K : 
Ou common food in this inhoſpitable region was 
a little rice boiled with ſome fleſh or fowl, which we 
procured from Quito ; and, inſtead of fluid water, our 
pot was filled with ice ; we had the ſame reſource with 
regard to what we drank : and, while we were cating, 
every one was obliged to keep his plate over a chafin- 
diſh of coals, to prevent his proviſions from freezing. 
The ſame. was done with regard to the water. At firſt. 
we imagined, that drinking ftrong liquors would dif- 
fuſe a heat through the body, and, conſequently, ren- 
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der it leſs ſenſible of the painful ſharpneſs of the cold; 
but, to aur ſurprize, we felt no manner of ſtrength in 
them, nor were they any greater preſervative Rey 
the cold than common water. For this reaſon, toge- 
ther with the apprehenſion that they might prove de- 
a e l our health, beſides the danger of contract- 
ing an ill habit, we. diſcontinued their uſe, having re- 
courſe to them but very Teldom, and then ſparingly. 
We frequently gave a ſmall quantity to our Indians, 
together with part of the proviſions which were con- 
tinually ſent us from Quito; beſides a daily ſalary of 
four times as much as they uſually earn. 

ByT notwithſtanding all theſe encouragements, we 
found it impoſſible to keep the Indians together. On 
their firſt feeling the rigours of the climate, their 
thoughts were immediately turned on deſerting us. 
3 firſt inſtance we had of this kind, was fo unex- 


n 


1 


eveni ging to, retire to a cave eat the foot of the mountain, | 
Faule eſides a natural diminution of the cold, they 
d Keep a continual fire; and, conſequently, enjoy” 
85 more comfortable quarters than their maſters. Be- 
5 they withdrew at night chey faſtened on the outſide 
e door of our 5 which was ſo low that it was im- 
poſſible to. or out without ſtopping z and, as 
— 45 night t. be hail and inow, which had fallen, formed 
a yall againſt, the door, it was the buſineſs. of one or 
two to come up early and remove this obſtruction, that, 
when we pleaſed, we might open the door. For tho 
gur negro, ſervants were lodged in a little tent, their 
hands. ang, feet, were ſe covered with chilblains, that 
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ten in the morning ; but we had not been there-above 
four or five days, when we were not a little alarmed to 
ſee ten, eleven, and twelve come, without any news of 
our labourers ; when we were relieved by the honeſt 


ſervant mentioned above, who had withſtood the ſe- 


duction of his countrymen, and informed us of the 
deſertion of the four others. After great difficulty he 
opened a way for us to come out, when we all fell to 
clearing our habitation from the maſſes of ſnow. We 
then ſent the- Indian to the corregidor of Quito, with 


advice of our condition, who, with equal diſpatch, ſent 


others, threatening to chaſtiſe them ſeverely, if they 


were wanting in their duty. 


Bur the fear of puniſhment was not ſufficient to in- 
duce them to ſupport the rigour of our ſituation ; for 
within two days we miſſed them. On this ſecond de- 
ſertion the corregidor, to prevent other inconveniences, 


ſent four Indians under the care of an alcalde, and gave 


orders for their being relieved every fourth day. 
TWENTY-THREE tedious days we ſpent on this rock, 
viz. to the 6th of September, and even without any 
poſſibility of finiſhing our obſervations of the angles; 
for when it was fair and clear weather with us, the 
others, on whoſe ſummits were erected the- ſignals 
which formed the triangles for meaſuring the degrees 
of the meridian, were hid in clouds; and when (as we 
conjectured, for we could never plainly. diſcern them) 
thoſe were clear, Pichincha was involved in clouds. 


It was therefore neceſſary to erect our ſignals in a lower 
ſituation, and in a more favourable region. This, 


however, did not produce any change in our habita- 
tion till December, when, having finiſhed the obſerva- 


tions, which particularly concerned Pichincha, we pro- 


ceeded to others; but with no abatement either of in- 


conveniencies, chid: or fatigue, the places where we 


made all our obſervations, being neceſſarily on the 
* parts of the deſerts; ſo that the only reſpite in 
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which we enjoyed ſome little eaſe, was daring: the 
© ſhort interval of paſſing from one to the other. 


Ixx all our ſtations ſubſequent to that on Pichincha, 
during our fatiguing menſuration of the degrees of the 


* meridian, each company lodged in a field- tent, which, 


though ſmall, we found leſs inconvenient than our Pi- 


chincha hut, though, at the ſame time, we had more 


trouble, being oftner obliged to clear it from the ſnow, 
as the weight of it would otherwiſe have demoliſhed the 
tent. At firſt indeed, we pitched it in the moſt ſhel- 
tered places; but on taking a reſolution that the tents 


themſelves ſhould ſerve for ſignals, to prevent the in- 


convenience of thoſe of wood, we removed them to a 
more expoſed ſituation, where the impetuoſity of the 


winds ſometimes tore up the piquets, and blew them 
down. Then we were not a little pleaſed with our 


having brought ſupernumerary tents, and with our 
dexterity in pitching another, inſtead of that which the 
wind had torn away. Indeed, without this precaution, 
we ſhould have been in the utmoſt danger of periſh- 
ing. In the deſert of Aſuay we particularly experienced 
the benefit of this expedient, three tents belonging to 
our company being obliged to be pitched one after 
another, till at laſt they all became unfit for uſe, and 


two ſtout poles were broken. In this terrible condi- 
tion our only reſource was to quit the poſt, which was 


next to the ſignal of Sinaſaguan, and ſhelter ourſelves 
in a breach or caſm. The two companies were both 


at that time on this deſert, ſo that the ſufferings of 
both were equal. The Indians who attended us, not 


willing to bear the ſeverity of the cold, and diſguſted 
with the frequent labour of clearing the tent 'from the 
ſnow, at the firſt ravages of the wind, deſerted us. 
Thus we were obliged to perform every thing ourſelves, 


till others were ſent us from a ſeat about three leagues 

- diſtant at the bottom of the mountain. 78 

- ,* WariLE we were thus labouring under a variety of 
_* difficulties from the wind, ſnow, froſt, and the cold, 


2 which 
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which we here found more ſevere than in any other 
part; forſaken by our Indians, little or no proviſions, 
a ſcarcity of fuel, and, in a manner, deſtitute of ſhelter, 
the good prieſt of Cannar, a town ſituated at the foot 
of theſe Cordilleras, ſouth-weſt from the ſignal of Sina- 
ſaguan, about five leagues from it, and the road very 
difficult, was offering up his prayers for us; for he, 
and all the Spaniards of the town, from the blackneſs 
of the clouds, gave us over for loſt ; fo that, after 
finiſhing our obſervations, when we paſſed through the 
town, they viewed us with aſtoniſhment, and received 
us with the moſt cordial ſigns of delight, adding their 
congratulations, as if we had, amidſt the moſt threat- 
ning dangers, obtained a glorious victory. And, 
doubtleſs, our operations muſt appear to them a very 
extraordinary performance, if we conſider the inexpreſ- 
ſible horror with which they view thoſe places where 
we had paſſed ſo many days. © 7 

Ir was at firſt determined to erect ſignals of wood in 
the form of a pyramid ; but to render our ſtay in the 
piercing colds of theſe regions as ſhort as poſſible, we 
2bandoned that intention, of which there would have 
been no end; becauſe, after remaining ſeveral days in 
the denſeſt parts of the clouds, when a clear interval 
happened, the ſignals could not be diſtinguiſhed : ſome 
the winds had blown down, and others had been carried 
away by the Indians who tended their cattle ,on the 
ſides of the mountains, fon the ſake of the timber and 
ropes. To remedy which, the only expedient was to 
make the very tents in which we lodged, ſerve for ſig- 
nals; for the orders of the magiſtrates, and threaten- 
ings of the prieſts, were of little conſequence in ſuch a 
deſert country, where it was almoſt impoſſible to diſ- 
cover the delinquents. 


Tux deſerts of the mountains of Pambamarca, and 
Pichincha, were the noviciates in which we were inur- 
ed to the ſevere life we led from the beginning of Au- 
gult 1737, to the end of July 1739. During which 

| 8 23 . time 
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time our company occupied thirty-five deſerts, and that 
of Don George Juan, thirty-two ; the particulars of 
which ſhall be enumerated, together with the names 
of all thoſe on which we erected ſignals for forming the 
triangles ; in all which the inconvemiencies were the 
ſame, except that they became leſs ſenſible, in propor- 
tion as our bodies became inured to fatigue, and 
_ naturalized to the inclemency of thoſe regions; ſo that 
in time we were reconciled to a continual folitude, 
coarſe proviſions, and often aſcarcity of theſe. The 
diverſity of temperatures did not in the leaſt affect us, 
when we deſcended from the intenſe cold of one of 
thoſe deſerts into the plains and valleys, where the heat, 
though but moderate, ſeemed exceſſive to thoſe. 
coming from ſuch frozen regions. Laſtly, without 
any concern, we encountered the dangers unavoidable 
among thoſe ſteep precipices, and a great variety of 
others to which we were continually expoſed. The 
little cabins of the Indians, and the ſtalls for cattle ſcat- 
tered up and down on the ſkirts of the mountains, and 
where we uſed to lodge in our paſſage from one deſert 
to another, were to us ſpacious palaces ; mean villages 
appeared like ſplendid cities, and the converſation of a 
prieft, and two or three of his companions, charmed us 
like the banquet of Xenophon : the little markets held 
in thoſe towns, when we happened to paſs through 


them on a Sunday, ſeemed to us as if filled with all the 


variety of Seville fair. Thus the leaſt object became 
magnified, when we deſcended for two or three days 
from our exile, which, in ſome places, laſted fifty days 
ſucceſſively; and it muſt be owned, that there were 
particular occaſions when our ſufferings were ſuch, that 
nothing could have ſupported us under them, and ani- 
mated us to perſevere, but that honour and fidelity 


4 which jointly conſpired to induce beth companies, 


whatever ſhould be the conſequence, not to leave imper- 
| feta work fo long deſired by all civilized nations, 


and 
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and ſo particularly countenanced by the two power- 
ful monarchs our ſovereigns. > 

Ir may not be amiſs here to inform the reader of 
the different opinions conceived by the neighbouring 
inhabitants, with regard to our enterprize. Some ad- 
mired our reſolution, other could not tell what con- 
ſtruction to put upon our perſeverance ; and even 
thoſe of the beſt parts and education among them 
were utterly at a loſs what to think. They made it 
their buſineſs to examine the Indians concerning the 
life we led, but the anſwers they received only-tend- 
ed to increaſe their doubts, and aſtoniſhment. They 
ſaw that thoſe people, though naturally hardy, ro- 
buſt, and inured to fatigues, could not be prevailed 
upon, notwithſtanding the encouragement of double 
pay, to continue any time with us. The ſerenity in 
which we lived on thoſe dreaded places was not 
unknown to them; and they ſaw with what tranquil- 
lity and conſtancy, we paſſed from one ſcene of ſoli- 
tude and labour to another. This to them appeared 
ſo ſtrange, that they were at a loſs what to attribute 
it to. Some conſidered us as little better than funa- 
tics; others, more ſagaciouſſy, imputed the whole to 
covetouſneſs, and that we were certainly endeavour- 
ing to diſcover ſome rich minerals by particular me- 
thods of our own invention; others again ſafpe&ed 
that we dealt in magic; but all were involved in 4 
labyrinth of confuſion with regard to the nature of 
our deſign. And the more they reflected on it, the 
greater was their perplexity, being unable to diſcover 
any thing proportionate to the pains and hardſhips 
we underwent. And even when we informed them 
of the real motive of this expedition, which cauſed 
ſo much aſtoniſhment, their ignorance of its import- 
ance; would not ſuffer them to give credit to what 
we ſaid; ſuſpecting that we concealed, under the 
veil of an incomprehenſible chimera, our real prac- 
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tices, of which, as I have already obſerved, they had 
no good opinion. | 
Ao ſeveral pleaſant adventures which this oc- 
caſioned, I ſhall only mention two, both which are 
ſtill freſh in my memory; and may ſerve to illuſtrate 
the ſtrange ideas theſe ignorant people formed of us. 
While we were at the ſignal of Vengotaſin, erected 
on a deſert at no great diſtance from the town of 
Latacunga, about a league from the place where we 
had pitched our field-tent, was a cow-houſe, where 
we conſtantly paſſed the night; for the aſcent not 
being remarkably difficult, we could every morning 
in fair weather, return ſoon enough to the tent to be- 
gin our obſervations. One morning, as we were paſ⸗ 
ſing to the ſignal, we ſaw at a diſtance, three or four 
Indians, in appearance on their knees; and we found 
indeed, on our approaching . nearer, that this was 
their real poſture ; we alſo obſerved, that their hands 
were joined, and that they uttered words in their lan- 
guage, with the greateſt fervour and the moſt ſup- 
Þlicant accent; but, by the poſition, of their;eyes, it 
was evident that we were the perſons whom they 
thus addreſſed, We ſeveral times made ſigns for 
them to riſe, but they {till kept their poſture till we 
were got at a conſiderable diſtance. We had ſcarce 
begun to prepare our inſtruments within the tent, 
| when we were alarmed with a repetition of the ſame 
ſupplicant vociferations. On going out to know the 
cauſe, we found the ſame Indians again on their 
knees before the tent ; nor were we able, by all the 
figns we could make, to raiſe them from that poſture. 
There fortunately happened at that time to be with 
us a ſervant who underſtood both the Indian and 
Spaniſh languages; and having directed him to aſk 
theſe poor people what they wanted of us, we, were 
informed, that the eldeſt of them was the father of 
the others, and that 'his aſs being either ſtrayed or 
| ſtolen, he came to us, as perſons who knew every 
| Sg thing, 
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thing, to intreat us to commiſerate his great loſs, and 
put him in a method of recovering his beaſt. This 
| ſimplicity of the Indians afforded us no ſmall enter- 
tainment ; and though we did all we could, by means 
of our interpreter, to undeceive them; we found they 
were equally tenacious of this ſtrange error as of ge- 
nuflexion; and would {till believe, that nothing was 
hid from us; till having wearied themſelves with theſe 
clamorous vociferations, and finding we took no notice 
of them, they retired with all the marks of extreme 
forrow, that we would not condeſcend to inform them 
where they might find the aſs; and with a firm per- 
ſnaſion that our refuſal proceeded from ill-nature, and 
not from ignorance. 

Fur other adventure I ſhall mention, happened to 
myſcll in damicufu and not with ſimple and ignorant 
Indian peaſc ants, but with one of the principal inhabi- 
i Cuenga, While the whole company were on 
UC 1n90untain of Bueran, not far from the town of Can- 
nac, 1 received a meſſage from the prieſt of that place, 
informing me, that two jeſuits of my acquaintance were 
paſſing that way, and if I was deſirous of ſeeing them, I 
might find them at his houſe. As I was chearfully deſ- 
cending the mountain to enjoy this pleaſing invitation, 
I happened to be overtaken by a gentlemen of Cuenga, 
who was going to take a view of his lands in that; ju- 
1i{diction, and had obſerved me coming from our tent. 
He was, it ſeems, acquainted with my name, though 
he had never ſeen me; but obſerving me dreſſed in 
the garb of the Meſtizos, and the loweſt claſs of people, 
the only habit in which we could perform our opera- 
tions, he took me for one of the ſervants, and began to 
examine me; and I was determined not to undeceive 
him till he had finiſhed. Among other things he told 
me, that neither he nor any body elſe would believe, 
that the aſcertaining the figure and magnitude of the 
earth, as we pretended, could ever induce us to lead 
ſuch a A and uncouth life; that, however we 

Feb might 
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might deny it, we had doubtleſs diſcovered many rich 
— on thoſe lofty deſerts; adding, that perſons in 
his circumſtances, were not to be ſatisfied with fine 
words. Here I laboured to remove the prejudices he 
entertained againſt our operations; but all I could ſay, 
only tended to confirm in his notion; and, at parting, 
he added, that, doubtleſs, by our profound knowledge 
in the magic art, we might make much greater diſco- 
veries than thoſe who were ignorant of it. Theſe opi- 
nions were blended with others, equally abſurd and re- 
diculous ; but I found it impoſſible to undeceive him, 
and accordingly left him to enjoy his own notions. 
_ Qua ſeries of triangles, in the ſouth part, being finiſh- 
ed, and a ſecond baſe meaſured by each company to 
prove the truth of our work, we began our aſtronomi- 
cat obſervations; but our inſtruments not being per- 
fectly adapted to that intention, we were obliged, in 
the month of December of the ſame year, to return to 
Quito, in order to conſtruct another, on whoſe accurac 
we could fafely rely; and this employed us till the rt. 
of Auguſt, of the following year 1740. When, with- 
out any farther loſs of time, we again repaired to Cuen- 
ga, and immediately began our obſervations ; but theſe 
being very tedious, ware not finiſhed before the end of 
; the atmoſphere of that country being very 
mafavourable to aſtronomical obſervations. For, in 
the deſerts, the clouds in which we were fo FeSqutnhy 
involved, hindered us from diſcerning the other ſignals; 
and, in the city, over which they ſpread a kind of per- 
petual pavilion, they hid the ſtars from us while they 
the merdian; bur patience and reſolution, in- 
 Pired by the importance of our enterprize, having en- 
able& us at laſt to perform our taſk on the ſouth fide of 
the equator, we prepared for our journey to the north 
af it; in order to make the aſtromical obſervations at 
the other extremity of the arch of the meridian, and 
thus put the finiſhing hand to our work; but this was 
15 enn time retarded by an accident of och 
whic 
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which called us to Lima, as will be related in the ſe- 
cond volume. 1 wg | 


In December 1743, the reaſons which detained us 


at Lima, Guayaquil, and in Chili, no longer ſubſiſt- 
ing, we returned to Quito in January 1744, when Don 
George Juan and I prolonged the arch of the meri- 
dian four triangles, by which it was extended to the 


place where Mr. Godin, in 1740, had made the ſecond 


aſtronomical obſervation, and which he now repeated, 
and finiſned in the month of May 1744. | | 
Mxss. BovcveR and M. de la Condamine having, at 
that time finiſhed the ſeveral parts aſſigned to them, had 
left Quito, in order to return to France; the former 
by the way of Carthagena, and the latter by- the river 
of the Amazons; bur the reſt of the company remain 
ed there ſome time; ſome for fear of being taken by 
the enemy, ſome for want of the means to defray the 
charges neceſſary in ſo long a journey, and others on 
account of their having contracted ſome obligations, 

and were unwilling to leave the country al they 
could difcharge them. So that in the former only the 
natural deſire of returning to their country prevailed, 


in order there to repoſe themſelves after fuch a ſeries of 


labours and hardſhips, by which the health and vigour : 


of all was in ſome meaſure repaired. | 


CHAP. m. 


The names of the diſerts and other places where the 
nals were erected far | forming the ſeries of tri- 
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angles for meaſuring an arch of the meridian. - 


N order to gratify the curioſity of the reader, with 

regard to our operations, F ſhall mention, in ſepa- 
rate articles, the places where each company made 
their obſervations, and the time they were obliged to 

remain there ; omitting a detail of circumſtances, 3 
0 
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of which would be little more than a paraphraſe on the 
ſubject of the preceding chapter. Nor ſhall T here in- 
clude thoſe ſtations uſed in the year 1736, after mea- 
ſuring the baſe of Yaruqui, both on irs extremities and 
in the deſerts of Pambamarca and Yllahalo; for the 
diſpoſition of the triangles being afterwards altered, 
they were repeated. Therefore, conſidering them. as 
not uſed at that time, I ſhall begin with thoſe ſtations 
in which no ſuch circumſtances happened, and range 
| them in the order they were occupied. 


Deſerts on which the fi yy were erefied for the operations 
conducted by M. de la Condamine and myſelf. 


1. SIGNAL on the deſert of Pichincha. 


Tur ſignal was at firſt erected on the higheſt ſum- 
mit of Pichincha ; but afterwards removed to another 
ſtation at the foot of the pic : the top having been af- 
terwards found not to be the maſt proper place. We 
began our obſervations on this mountain on the 14th of 


Auguſt 1737; but could not finiſh them before the 
beginning of December following. 


II. Tux ſignal on Oyambaro, the ſouth extremity of 
the baſe of Yaruqui. | 


On the 20th of December 1737, we removed to 
Oyambaro, and finiſhed our obſervations neceſſary to 
be made there, on the 29th of the ſame month. 


I. S1GNAL on Caraburu, the northern extremity of che 
baſe of Yaruqui. 


Ox the 3oth of December we paſſed to Caraburu, 
and continued there till the 24th of January 1738, 
This long ſtay was partly occaſioned by the badneſs of 
the weather, and partly AY the want of ſignals. . 


Tv. $19- 
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1 SIGNAL on the deſert of Pambamarca. ; 


Ox this deſert of Pambamarca, where we had be- 
fore been in 1736, on finiſhing the meaſurement at 
Yaruqui, a ſecond ſignal was erected here, and we went 
up the 26th of January 1738, where we remained till 
the 8th of February; and though we had not here the 
difficulties of the ice and ſnow to ſtruggle with, as on 
- Pichincha and other ſubſequent ſtations, yet we were 
extremely incommoded by the velocity of the winds, 
which were ſo violent, that it was difficult to ſtand ; 
and, notwithſtanding the beſt ſhelter poſſible to be pro- 
cured, we often found it very difficult to keep the in- 
ſtrument ſteady ; which, of conſequence, greatly in- 
creaſed the difficulty of making the obſervations with 
the neceſſary accuracy. oy 


V. Stow AlL on the mountain of Tanlagua. 


O the 12th of February we aſcended the mountain 

of Tanlagua; and having the next day finiſhed our 
obſervations, returned. If this mountain be but ſmall 
in compariſon of others in this Cordillera, and thus 
faved us the many inconveniencies of a lofty ſtation ; 
yet the ſteepneſs of its ſides put us to no {mall difficul- 
ty, there being no other poſſible method of going up, 
than by climbing, and the greateſt care is requiſite in 
fixing the hands and feet cloſe and firm; nor is it poſ- 
ſible to climb it in leſs than four hours. The deſcent, 
as may naturally be concluded, is little leſs hazardous, 
as you muſt ſit and ſlide down much the greater part 
of it; and this muſt be done gently, leſt, by celerity of 
motion, you tumble down the precipice. 


VI. S16NAL on the plain of Changalli. 


O the 7th of March we removed to the ſignal of 
Changalli, and finiſned the neceſſary obſervations on 
the 20th. We ſpent the time here very comfortably. 
The ſignal was erected on a plain where neither the air 
1 nor 


\ 
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nor weather moleſted us; and being lodged in a farm- 
houſe near the ſignal, and not far from the town of 
Pintac, we ball all the neceſſary conyeniences of life, 
the want of which we often ſeverely felt in the deſerts, 
Theſe comforts did not, however, in the leaſt abate 
dur diligence to avail ourſelves of every inftant when 
the ſignals on the mountains were not concealed in 
clouds. But one circumſtance which lengthened our 
ſtay was, that ſome of the ſignals were wanting, hav- 
ing been blown down by the wind; it was therefore re- 
ebe. that for the future the field: tents ſhould ſerve 
for ſignals. And accordingly, we Fwd —— 
ly purſued this method. | 


VII. StowaL on the deſert of Pucaguaico, on the ſide 
of the mountain Catopaxi, 


. Tears mountain we aſcended the 2 1ſt of March, and 
on the 4th of April were obliged to return, after in vain 
| endegyouring to finiſh- our obſervations. For, not to 
mention our own ſufferings, the froſt and ſnow, together 
with the winds, which blew ſo violently, that they ſeem- 
ed endeavouring to to tear up that dreadful volcano by 
its roots, rendered the making obſervations abſolutely 
impracticable. Such is indeed the rigour of this cli- 
mate, that the very beaſts avoid it; nor could our mules 
be kept at the place where we, at firſt, ordered the In- 
diansits take care of them; ſo that they were obliged to 
wander in ſearch; of a milder air, and ſometimes to 
ſuch a diſtance, that we had often no ſmall crouble- in 
finding them. 

Ar Pucaguaico we however ſaw the neceſſity of ei- 
ther erecting the ſignal farther to the ſouth, or ſetting 
up another in the intermediate ſpace. Several conſul- 
tations were held, to determine on the beſt method; 
but as other things were neceſſary to be done before 
Ve came to a concluſion, the operations were ſuſpend- 
ed, and the interval! ſpent in making obſervations on 
the velocity of ſound, and other phyſical 1 — 

8 very 
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Every thing being ready for renewing our operations, 


Ve a ſecond time aſcended Pucaguaico on the 16th of 


Auguſt, and it was our good fortune by the 22d to 
have finiſhed all Our neceſſary operations. | 3 


VIII. SroNAL on the deſert Corazon. | 
Ox the 12th of July, before we had finiſhed our 


operations at the ſtation of Pucaguaico, we aſcended to 


the deſert Corazon, where we ſtaid till the gth of Auguſt. 


This mountain is nearly of the fame height with that 


of Pichincha, and its loftieſt ſummit, like that of the 
former, a rock of conſiderable altitude. At the foot 
of this rock the ſignal was erected, and thus our ſta- 
tion nearly reſembled that of Pichincha. There was 
indeed this conſiderable difference, that our ſufferings 
from the winds, froſt, and ſnows, were conſiderably 
leſs. „„ 
IX. SIGNAL on Papa- urco. 

Ir had been determined that Papa-urco ſhould be 
the place where the intermediate ſignal betwixt thoſe 
of Pucaguaico and Vengotaſin ſhould be erected. 
This mountain, which is of a middling height, we aſ- 
cended the 11th of Auguſt, and continued on it till the 
16th, when we returned to Pucaguaico ; ſo that this 
eaſy mountain was a kind of reſting place, between the 
two painful ſtations of Corazon and Pucaguaico. 

X. Sox onthe mountain of Milin. 

| Waosz height is nearly the ſame with that of the 
Papa-urco, we aſcended: on the 2.3d:of Auguſt, and by 
the 29th had finiſhed. the neceſſary obſervations. ' 
Xl. S16xar. on the mountain Vengotaſin, 1 2 8 

Tun mountain of Vengotaſin is not remarka 
high, but our ſtay on it was longer than we at firſt 
imagined ; for, after finiſhing our obſervations on the 
4th of September, ſome difficulties which aroſe with 


regard to the poſition of the-followihg n 
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the ſouth, detained us till the 18th. However, the 
town of Latacunga being contiguous to the {kirts of 
this mountain, and having ſeveral farms in its neigh- 
bourhood, we were at no loſs for many conveniencies 
of which we were deſtitute in ſeveral other ſtations. 


XII. SiovAL on the mountain of Chalapu. 


Oux ſtay on this mountain was ſhorter than on any 
other in the whole ſeries of triangles; for we continu- 
ed only part of four days, going up the 20th, and 
coming down the 23d. It is none of the higheſt 
mountains, and has, i in its neighbourhood, the town of 
Hambato, and its ſkirts diverſified with ſeats and 
farms ; but the acclivity is ſo ſteep, that the ſafeſt way 
is to aſcend it on foot. ; 


XIII. S16naL of Chichichoco, 


Tux ſignal of Chichichoco was erected on the fide 
of the mountain of that name, which is a branch of 
the famous ſnowy mountain of Carguairaſo, Here we 
ſtaid only from the 24th to the 29th of September, 
Though the ſpot where we placed the ſignal was of a 
very inconſiderable height, when compared with that 
of the other mountains, yet from its proximity to Car- 
iraſo, when the wind blew from that quarter, it 
was conſiderably cold, but not comparable to that we 
felt on the deſerts, where every part was covered with 
ice, hail, or ſnow. The day we left this place, while 
our Indians were loading the mules, and we in the tent 
ready to ſet out on our journey, an earthquake was felt, 
which reached four leagues round the country. Our 
tent rocked from ſide to ſide, in conformity to the un- 
dulating motion obſerved in the earth ; this ſhock was 
only one of the ſmall concuſſions frequent in thoſe 
| XIV. Sicher of Mulmul. 


Tais ſignal, and the three following, occaſioned ſe- 
veral journeys from o one to another; as, for the great- 
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ter accuracy. of the obſervations, auxiliary triangles 
were to be formed, in order to verify the diſtances re- 
ſulting from the prineipal. The difficulty alſo of re- 
ciprocally diſtinguiſhing ſome ſignals from others, 
obliged us to change their poſition, till they ſtood in 
proper places; and, conſequently, laid us under a ne- 
ceſſity of going often from one ſtation to another. 
On the 8th of November, having finiſhed all our ob- 
ſervations, the company removed to Riobamba, where 
myſelf had been confined ever fince the 20th of Oc- 
tober, with a critical diſeaſe, which at firſt attacked me 
at Chichicoco, and increaſing at Mulmul, I was oblig- 
ed to remain in a cow-houle on that mountain, from 
. whence I was removed to Riobamba ; and this acci- 
dent hindered me from being preſent at the ſignals 


XV. XVI. and XVII. which were thoſe of Guayama, 
Limal and Nabulo. 


XVIII. St6naL of Siſa-pongo. 


Ar the ſignal of Siſa-pongo, we continued from the 
gth to the end of November; and here the trigonome- 
trical obſervations were intermitted, till Lon George 
Juan and M. Godin returned from Quito, to which 
city they repaired in order to take ſome meaſures ne- 
ceſſary for the continuation of the work. But that 
this interval might not be loſt, M. Bouguer propoſed 
to make ſome experiments, in order to demonitrate the 9 
ſyſtem of attraction. The place he made choice of for | 
theſe experiments was the mountain of Chimbarazo. 

In this ſtation, and the following of the ſandy deſert 


of the ſame mountain, we ſuffered more than on 'any 
other. | 5 


XIX. SI6NAL of Lalanguſo. 


Ox the deſert of Lalanguſo, our obſervations were 
continued from the 24th to the 3ſt of January 1739. 
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XX. S16NAL on the deſert of Chufay. 


Tux ſtation on the deſert of Chuſay was one of the 
molt tedious in the whole ſeries of triangles, being un- 
avoidably detained on this diſagreeable mountain from 
the 3d of February to the 24th of March. This de- 
lay was occaſioned by the difficulty of pitching on pro- 
per places for erecting the ſucceeding ſignals, that they 
might ſtand in full view, be eaſily diſtinguiſhed one 
from another, and form regular triangles. This way, 
indeed a difficult taſk, the lofty ſummits of the monn- 
tains of the Cordillera of Azuay, where they were to 
be placed, intercepting each other from our fight. 
The tediouſneſs of this ſtation was increaſed by the ri- 
gour of the weather, the ſtrength of the winds, and its 
oreat diſtance from any place where we could procure | 
convenient ſhelter and refreſnments. 


XXI. SIGNAL on the deſert of Tialoma. 


Ox the deſert of Tialoma we continued from the 
26th of March to the 25th of April ; but had little, 
__ the-length of the time, to complain of. 


XXII. SicNar on the deſert of Sinaſaguan. . 


We arrived at the deſert of Sinaſaguan on the 27th 
of April, and left it on the gth of May, the only clear 
day we had during our ftay ; but as we have already 
mentioned our ſufferings on this deſert, it will be un- 
neceſſary to repeat them here. 


XXIII. S16NnAL on the deſert of Bueran. 


Ws continued on the deſert of Bueran from the 
roth of May to the iſt of June; but beſides the ſmall 
height of the mountain, the town of Cannar being on- 
ly two leagues diſtant from it, we were in want of no- 
thing. The temperature of the air was alſo much 
more mild than on the other deſerts ; beſides we had 
the great fatisfaftion of relieving our ſolitude by going 
to hear maſs c on — and other * of _ 
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in the town. Theſe comforts had however ſome al- 
lay; for while we continued on this deſert, the animals, 


cottages, and Indians, ſuffered three times in a very 


melancholy manner by tempeſts of lightning, which 
fell on the neighbouring plains; all thoſe countries, 


eſpecially the deſert of Burgay, which borders on that 


of Bueran, being ſubject to terrible ſtorms, 


XXIV. S16NnAL on the deſert of Yaſuay. 


Ovn obſervations at the ſignal of Yaſuay, were not 
not finiſhed till the 16th of July, there being a neceſ- 
ſity, before we could conclude them, to pitch on the 
molt convenient place for meaſuring a ſecond baſe, in 
order to prove the accuracy of all the preceding geo- 
metrical operations ; and after fixing on a proper ſpot, 
to determine where the ſignals between Yaſuay and the 
baſe could be moſt properly placed. In order to this, 
we went to Cuenca, and from thence proceeded to the 
plains of Talqui, and los Bannos. At laft it was de- 
termined that the baſe ſhould be meaſured, in the for- 
mer, by which the refult of the triangles was to be 
verified by my company, and that of the other in the 
plain of los Bannos. The requiſite ſignals alſo were 


erected, and we returned to the deſert of Yaſuay, where 


we continued our obſervations, which employed us 
from the 7th to the 16th of July. Though this 
mountain is one of the higheſt in the whole territory 
of Cuenca, and the aſcent ſo ſteep that there is no go- 
ing up but on foot, nor even by that method without 


great labour; yet the cold is far from being ſo intoler- 


able as on Sinaſaguan, and the deſerts north of that 
mountain. So that we e ſupported the incon- 
veniencies of this ſtation. 


XXV. SIONAL on the 3 of Borma. 


Tuts mountain is but low, as are all the others in 
the neighbourhood of Cuenga, ſo that here we were 
not impeded by any cloudy ſummits. It was alſo our 
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good fortune that Yaſuay, contrary to our apprehen- 
ſions, was clear and viſible the whole 19th of July; fo 

that we finiſhed our obſervations in two days agreeably. 


XXVI. XXVII. XXVIII. XXIX. Sicxas of Pugin, | 


Pillachiquir, Alparupaſca, and Chinan. 


Tux two laſt being the north and ſouth extremities 


of the baſe of Talqui, the four ſtations of Pugin, Pil- 
lachiquir, Alparupaſca and Chinan, did not require our 
: 7ttendance, for being near the baſe of Talqui, we 
daily went from the farm-houſes where we lodged, and 
obſerved the angles, except that of Pillachiquir, to 
which, on account of its greater diſtance than that of 
the other fignals, there was a neceſſity for our viſiting ; 
but happily concluding our obſervations the ſame day 
we reached it, there was no reaſon for our longer ſtay. 


XXX. XXXCWI. S16NnaLrs of Guanacauri, and che tower 
of the great church of Cuenca. 


Tur ſeries of triangles, except the two laſt at the 
extremities of the ſecond bale, being finiſhed, it was 
neceſſary to form other triangles, in order to fix the 
place of the obſervatory, where, when the geometrical 
obſervations were finiſned, the aſtronomical were to 
begin. Thoſe which fell to my lot, were a ſignal on 
the mountain of Guanacauri, and the tower of the 
grear church of Cuenca, and theſe angles were taken 
at the ſame time the aſtronomical obſervations were 
making, 

AT the north mitn of che arch of the meridian 
new triangles were afterwards formed, as we have al- 
ready obſerved in the foregoing chapter. This ren- 


dered it neceſſary for us to make choice of different 


places on theſe mountains for erecting other ſignals in 


order to form theſe triangles, The ſame order which 


had been foſlowed during the whole ſeries of menſura- 
tion, that each perſon ſhould take two angles of every 
triangle, was obſerved here ; and thoſe aſſigned to me 
were the following. 1 

2 XXXII. 
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XXXII. XXXIII. XXXIV. XXXV. Siewnars on 
Guapulo, the mountain of Campanario, and thoſe of 
Coſin, and Mira. 


Tux obſervations to be made at theſe four 8 
could not be finiſhed till thoſe alarming reaſons which 
called us to Lima and Chili no longer ſubſiſted, and 
we were returned to Quito. The work at the firſt and 
laſt ſtations were diſpatched without the neceſſity of 
lodging there; for being near Quito, and the village 
of Mira, when the weather promiſed us a favourable 
opportunity, it was only an eaſy ride; but we found 
it very different with regard to the e of Campa- 
nario and Coſin. However, we left all the four at the 
ſame time, namely, on the 23d of May 1744; the day 
when John George and myſelf put the finiſhing hand 
to the aſtronomical obſervations which we had re- 
aſſumed on the 14th of February of the fame year; and 
thus the whole proceſs relative to the menſuration of 
an arch of the meridian was concluded. 


Signals erected on deſerts, Ic. where the obſervations were 
conducted by My. Godin, and Don George Juan. 


Tre tations immediately ſubſequent to the admea- 


| ſurement of the baſe of Yaruqui, in the year 17 36, 


and afterwards not made uſe of, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, were common to both companies; the method 
which was afterwards followed for every one to obſerve 
two angles in all the triangles, not having been thought 
of ; chough i it both ſhortened the work, and, at the 


| ſame time, rendered it much eafier : fo that Don 


George Juan and Mr. Godin were on the deſerts of . 
Yllahalo and Pambamarca, at the ſame time with Meſl. 
Bouguer and Condamine and myſelf. 


— 2» „„ Wa. — * N 
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B ay © 21 Sronals on the extremities of the baſe of 
Yaruqui. 


In order to make the neceſſary obſervations re- 
lating to theſe two ſignals, they left Quito on the 
20th of Auguſt 1737, and had completely finiſhed 
them by the 27th, 


HI. Si6NAL on the deſert of Pambamarca. 


ArrER they had concluded all the neceſſary obſer- 
vations at the extremities of the baſe, they went with- 
out delay to the deſert of Pambamarca, and complete- 
ly finiſhed their operations by the iſt of September. 


IV. Siox Al on the mountain of Tanlagua. 


 Havixe finiſhed their obſervations on the deſert, 
| they came down to. the little town of Quenche, in 
that neighbourhood, in order to proceed from thence 
to Tanlagua ; but the Indians who were to accom- 
pany them, being no ſtrangers to the extreme ſeve- 
rity of the weather on that deſert, diſcouraged by 
their recent ſufferings on Pambamarca, and knowing 
they ſhould fill ſuffer more on Tanlagua, were not to 
be found ; and the loweſt claſs. of inhabitants i in the 
town, apprehending that they ſhould be ſent on this. 
Painful ſervice, allo left their habirations and ab- 
| Tconded ; ſo that the joint endeavours of the alcalde 
and prieſt to diſcover them, proved ineffectual; and 
after a delay of two whole days, the curate, with 
great difficulty, prevailed on the Sacriſtan, and other 
Indians employed in the ſervice of the church, to ac- 
company them, and take care of the loaded mules as 
far as the farm-houſe of Tanlagua, where they arriv- 
ed the ;th of September. The next day they began 
to aſcend the mountain, which being very ſteep, took 
them up a whole day in climbing it. - But this be- 
ing more than the indians were able to perform, as 
| they carried the field-tents, baggage and inſtruments, 


1 they 
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they were obliged to ſtop half way; fo that thoſe on 
the top were under a neceſſity of paſſing the night 


there without any ſhelter ; and a hard froſt comin 

on, they were almoſt periſhed with cold ; for they 
were ſo greatly affected by it, that they had no ule 
of their limbs, till they returned to a warmer air. 
After all theſe hardſhips, the gentlemen could not 
finiſh their obſervations, ſome of the ſignals being 
wanting, having either been blown down by the 
winds, or carried away by the Indian herd{men : ſo 
that during the interval, while perſons were employ - 
ed in erecting others, they returned to Quito, and 
applied themſelves to examine the diviſions of the 
quadrants. Theſe operations being very tedious, 
employed them till the month of December, when 
all the fignals which were wanting, being replaced, 
they again, on the 2oth of December, repaired to 
their poſt at Tanlagua; and, on the 27th, finiſhed 
the obſervations neceſſary to be made at that Ration, 


V. Stenar on the mountain of Guapulo. 


Tut fignal of Guapulo being erected on a moun- 
tain of no-great height, and in the neighbourhood of 
Quito, their reſidence was not neceflary ; for by ſet- 
ting out from the city at day-break, they could reach 


the field-tent where the inſtruments were left, early in 


the morning. Theſe journeys repeated every day; 


and though every moment of time was. improved to 


the greateſt advantage, it was the 24th of January 
1738, before they finiſhed the obſervations, with that 


accurate preciſion ſo conſpicuous in all their opera- 


VI. Stora! on the Cordillera and deſert of Guamani. 


Tux were obliged to make two journeys to the 
mountain of Guamani, the ſignal having been firſt 


miſplaced, ſo as not to be ſeen from that erected on 
Corazon; and, conſequently, there was a neceſſity 
„ 5 for 


D 
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for removing it. And though in order to do this, 
they aſcended the mountain on the 28th of January, 
they found it neceſſary to return thither on the 7th of 
February, when they were fortunate enough to finiſh 
every thing remaining the very next day. 


VII. SicnaL on the deſert of Corazon. 


Tais mountain alſo the gentlemen were obliged to 
viſit twice; the firſt journey was on the 2oth of Janu- 
_ ary, and the ſecond on the 12th of March 1738. | 


VIII. Sicxar of Limpie-pongo, on the deſert of 
Cotopaxi. 


Trey went up to the deſert of Cotopaxi on the 
16th of March, and remained there till the 31ſt; when 
they obſerved that the ſignal of Guamani was not viſi- 
ble from thence, and therefore it was neceſſary to erect 
another in the intermediate ſpace; which being com- 
pleted on the gth of Auguit, they agatn repaired to the 
ſignal of Limpie-pango, on Cotopaxi; where they 
finiſhed all their operations by the 13th of the ſame 
month, and left every thing in exact order. In aſcend- 
ing the mountain in this ſecond journey, the mule on 
which Don George Juan rode, fell down a breach, 
four or ſive toiſes deep, but providentially without re- 
ceiving the leaſt hurt. 

As they had been obliged to erect another ſignal be- 
tween thoſe of Guamani and Limpie-pongo, in order 
to continue the ſeries of triangles; ſo there was alſo a 
neceſſity for returning to ſome ſtations to obſerve again 
the angles, which had before been determined. Theſe 
operations, together with the experiments on the velo- 
city of ſound, and the obſervations at the new ſignal, 

filled up the interval from the time the operations were 
I on Limpie-pongo, till they returned to finiſh 
them. | | | 


et IX. S1G- 


/ ; 
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: IX. S1GNAL on the deſert of Chinchulagua. 


Tus operations of the ſignal of Chinchulagua, erect- 
ed on the deſert of the ſame name, were completed on 


the 8th of Auguſt ; but a doubt ariſing with regard to 


one of the angles obſerved, for the greater certainty, 


they returned to this ſtation, and again examined the 
angle in queſtion, after they had finiſhed their obſerva- 


tions at Lampie-pongo. 
X. S1GNAL on the mountain of Papa-urco. 


AFTER verifying the obſervation on Chinchulagua, 


they removed to the ſignal of Papa-urco, and finiſhed 


their obſervations in the ſame month of Auguſt. Here 
they for ſome time ſuſpended their operations, being 
called to Quito on affairs of importance, relating to 
the French academicians. | Fig 


XI. Sioxal on the mountain of Milin. 


Tux affairs which had required Mr. Godin's pre- 
ſence at Quito being terminated within the month, 
they returned on the iſt of September, to make the 
neceſſary obſervations at the ſignal of Milin, where 


they continued till the 7th, when they left it, having 


completely finiſned their operations. 
XII. Sion AL on the deſert of Chulapu. 


From Milin they proceeded to the deſert of Chula- 
pu, where they remained till the 18th of September, 


when they had finiſned all their obſervations. Till 
this ſignal excluſive, each company had obſerved the 
three angles of all the Triangles ; both becauſe they 
_ differed from one another, and to prove by this preci- 
ſion the errors in the diviſions of the quadrants, before 
obſerved by other methods. But from this ſignal, in- 
cluſive, each company obſerved two angles only of the 

other triangles, as had been agreed on. 


XIII. S1c- 


S 
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XIII. SreNaAL in Jivicatſu. 


Is Nvicatſu they remained from the 1 8h to the 
26th of September. This ſtation was one of the moſt 
agreeable ; for, beſides the height on which the ſignal 
. was erected, the temperature of the air, and the chear- 
ful aſpect of the country, the town of Pilaro was in the 
neighbourhood, ſo that they wanted for nothing. 
XIV. XV. SicnaLs on the deſerts of Mulmul, and 

Guayama. 


 Feesz two deſerts are placed together, becauſe 
their ſummits are united by gentle eminences ; on one 


of which is a cow-houſe, uſed by the Indians when they 


go in ſearch of their cattle, which feed on the ſides of 
this mountain. In this cow-houſe Don George Juan, 
Mr. Godin, and their attendants, took up their quar- 
ters on the zoth of September, and every morning 
when the weather was favourable, repaired to the ſig- 
nal erected on one or other of the eminences. But the 
diſtance between the two ſtations being very fall, and 
the obſervations made there requiring to be verified by 
thoſe of other auxiliary triangles, it was abſolutely ne- 
ceſſary to determine exactly the ſtations where theſe 
triangles were to be formed; and to remain there till 
the diſtances were ſettled, and the obſervations relating 
to them concluded ; which operations, notwithſtanding 
the greateſt diligence was uſed, ow them till the 
26th of October... 

EveRy thing at the two preceding; ſtations being 
finiſhed, they repaired to the village of Riobamba, de- 
termining to continue their work without interruption; 
but meeting with ſome difficulties concerning the moft 
advantageous poſition of the ſubſequent! triangles, and 
money beginning to grow ſhort with our whole ſociety, 
both Spaniards and French, it was thought neceſſary 
to make uſe of the interval while the proper places 
erecting the bgnals were determined, to procure ſup- 


72 plies. 
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plies. Accordingly, Mr. Godin and Don George 
Juan, again ſet out from Riobamba for Quito on the 
2th of November; but it was the 2d of February fol- 
lowing, before we had the pleaſure of congratulatingy 
them on their return, the former having been ſeized 
with a fever, which brought him very low, and detain- 
ed them a conſiderable time at Quito, 


XVI. XVII. S1oxaLs on Amula and Siſa- ponge. 


Tux obſervations neceſſary at the ſignal of Amula, 
were finiſhed before the journey to Quito ; and from 
the 2d of February 1739, when they returned to Rio- 


bamba, till the 19th, they were employed in: thoſe re- 
lating to Sifa-pongo. 


XVIII. Siena on che mountain of Seſgum. 


On the mountain of Seſgum they had occaſion to 
ſtay only from the 20th to the 23d of February. For 
this ſignal ſtood on the declivity of a mountain, and 
they vigilantly employed every moment when the other 


deſerts were free from thoſe clouds 1 in n * are 
uſually involved. 


XIX. SIGNAL on the deſert of Se 


Tas ens at che ſignal of Senegualap de- 
tained. them from the 23d of February, to the 13th 
of March. The length of the time was indeed the 
moſt diſagreeable part, as otherwiſe, they did not place 
this among the worſt;ftations they had met wath curing 
their courſe of obſervations. 


XX. Stow Al on the deſert of CGN 


From: Senegualap they proceeded to the deſert of 
Chufay, a ſtation which gave theſe gentlemen. no leſs 
trouble than it had done us. Our company had no 
concern with the ſtation on this deſert ; for, according 

to the alternative eſtabliſhed between the two compa- 
nies, that of Senegualap was the place to which we 
were 
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were to repair. But after finiſhing the obſervations at 
Lalangufo, being uneaſy at the long ſtay of Mr. Go- 


din and Don George Juan at Quito, to divert our 


thoughts by ſome laborious employment, we divided 
our company into two, in order to profecute the men- 
ſuration, till thoſe gentlemen returned. Accordingly, 
M. Bouguer, at the head of one detachment, went to 
the fignal of Senegualap, and M. de la Condamine 
and myſelf repaired to that of Chuſay. But Mr. Godin 
and Don George Juan joining us there, we returned to 


our proper company, and the operations were continu- 
ed in the order agreed on. 


XXI. Srewar on the deſert of Sinafaguan. 


Tuis deſert was one of thoſe common to both com- 
panies; and that of Don George Juan remained on it 
till the 29th of May, when the obſervations of both 
were finiſhed. Thus every member of the two com- 
panies equally ſhared in the fatigues of the operations, 


and in the hardſhips unavoidable in ſuch dreary regions. 


 - XXII. S1cnaL on the deſert of Quinoaloma. 
THe deſert of Quinoaloma, like the former, may be 
claſſed among the moſt diſagreeable ſtations in the 
whole ſeries; for though they repaired hither from Si- 
naſaguan, it was the 3 1ſt of the ſame month before they 
could finiſh the obſervations relating to this fignal. 
Ix their road from Quinoaloma they paſſed through 
the town of Azogues; where, leaving their inſtruments 
and baggage, they went to Cuenca, to ſurvey the plains 
of Talqui, and los Bannos, in order to make choice of 
one of them for meaſuring the baſe ; and having pitch- 
ed on the latter, and conſulted with us relating to the 
ſignals wanting, they returned to the town of Azogues. 


XXIII. SIGNAL on the deſert of Yaſuay. 


O the 15th of June they proceeded to the deſert of 
Yaſuay, and continued there till the 11th of July; 
when, having finiſhed their obſervations, they ret urned 
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to Cuenca, where they employed themſelves in mea- 
ſuring the baſe on the plain of los Bannos, and in be- 
ginning the aſtronomical obſervations. This they pro- 
ſecuted with inceffant diligence, till the 1oth of Decem- 
ber following, when, in order to continue them with the 
greater preciſion and certainty, a new inſtrument became 
neceſſary, and for this purpoſe they repaired to Quito. 
XXIV. XXV. XXVI. XXVII. SroN ALS of Nama- 


relte, Guanacauri, los Bannos, and the tower of the 
great church of Cuenga. 


WuriLsT they were making the aſtronomical obſer- 
vations at Cuenca, they alto, by unwearied diligence, 
finiſhed thoſe relating to the geometrical menſuration 
at the four ſtations of Namarelte, Guanacauri, los Ban- 
nos, and the tower of the great church of Cuenca. 
The firſt three ſtations were to connect the baſe (which 
reached from Guanacauri to los Bannos) with the ſeries 
of triangles, and the laſt ſerved for the obſervatory 
Jointly with the baſe. The obſervations at all theſe 
were completely finiſhed at this time; for though the 
next year we found it neceſſary to go to Cuenca to re- 

peat the aſtronomical obſervations, yet all the opera- 
tions relating to the geometrical menſurations were ac 
curately finiſhed at this time. 0 


XXVIIL XXIX. XXX. XXXI. XXXII. SiowAILS 


on the mountains of Guapulo, Pambamarca, Cam- 
panario, Cuicocha, and Mira. | 


Ix the year 1744, when we returned to the province 
of Quito, in order to conclude the whole work, having 
conquered the difficulties which obliged us to intermit 
the aſtronomical obſervations, as we have already ob- 
ſerved, Don George Juan added ſix ſtations to the ſeries 
of triangles, there being a neceſſity for repeating the 
obſervations of Guapulo and Pambamarca, in order to 
extend the ſeries of triangles farther to the northward, 
and of his repairing again to the mountains of Campa- / 
nario and Cuicocha. Here, and at Pambamarca, he 


WAS 
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was obliged to remain amidſt all the inconveniences 
and hardſhips of thoſe dreadful regions, till he had 
compleated the neceſſary obſervations : all which he 
bore with great magnanimity ; but at thoſe of Gua- 
pulo and Mira, which ſerved to connect the obſerva- 
tory, thoſe inconveniencies were avoided ; but, as: the 
obſervations at the lait ſtation were jointly performed 


by both companies, the particulars of them have been 


already mentioned. 


CHAP. 16... 
Deſcription ef the city of Quito. 
A in the preceding deſcriptions of the ſeveral cities 


— — 


and towns, I have not ſwelled the accounts with 
chronological and. hiſtorical remarks, I ſhall obſerve 
the ſame method with regard to Quito, and only give 
an accurate account of the preſent ſtate of this country, 
the manners and cuſtoms of the inhabitants, and the 
fituation of the ſeveral places ; that ſuch as know 
them only by name, may avoid thoſe dangerous errors 
which too often reſult from forming a judgment of 
things, without a thorough knowledge of them. It 
may not, however, be amiſs to premiſe, that this pro- 
vince was ſubjected to the empire of Peru, by Tupac- 
Inga-Yupanqui, the eleventh Ynca. . 

GaRCiLaso, in his hiſtory of the Yncas of Peru, the 
beſt guide we can follow on this ſubject, obſerves, that 
this conqueſt was made by the army of that emperor, 
commanded by his eldeſt ſon Hueyna-Capac, who alſo 


ſucceeded him in the empire. Hueyna-Capac, among 


other natural children, had one called Ata-Hualpa, by 
a daughter of the laſt king of Quito; and being ex- 
tremely fond of him, on account of his many amiable 
qualities and accompliſhments, in order to —_ 
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him an honourable ſettlement, prevailed on his legiti- 
mate and eldeſt ſon Huaſcar, to allow him to hold the 
kingdom of Quito as a fief of the empire,; it being 
an invariable law, that all conqueſts were to be 
perpetually annexed to the empire, and not alienated 
from it on any account whatever. Thus Hueyna- 
Capac enjoyed the ſatisfaction of ſeeing his favourite 
a ſovereign of large dominions. But on the death 
of his father, this prince, of whom ſuch great hopes 
had been conceived, ungratefully rebelled, ſeized on 
the empire, impriſoned his brother, and ſoon after 
put him to a violent death. His proſperity was, 
however, but of ſhort continuance ; for he ſuffered 
the ſame fate by order of Don Franciſco Pizarro, who 
who had ſent Sebaſtian de Belalcazar to make a con- 
veſt of the kingdom of Quito. He routed the In- 
dians wherever they ventured to face him ; and hav- 
ing ſoon, by a ſeries of victories, made himſelf maſ- 
ter of the kingdom, and in the year 1534 rebuilt the 
capital, which had ſuffered extremely from inteſtine 
commotions, called it San Franciſco de Quito, a 
name it ſtill retains, though it was not till ſeven years 
after, that the title of city was conferred upon it. 
We found from accurate obſervations, that the city 
of Quito is ſituated in the latitude of o deg. 13. min. 
33 ſec. ſouth, and in 298 deg. 15 min. 45 ſec. of lon- 
gitude from the meridian of Teneriff. It ſtands in 
the inland parts of the continent of South America, 
and on the eaſtern ſkirts of the weſt Cordillera of the 
Andes. Its diſtance from the coaſt of the South-ſea 
1s about 35 leagues weſt. Contiguous to it on the 
north-weſt, is the mountain and deſert of Pichincha, 
not leſs famous among ſtrangers for its great height, 
than among the natives for the great riches it has been 
imagined to contain ever ſince the times of idolatry; 
and this only from a vague and unſupported tradi- 
tion: The city is built on the acchvity of that 
mountain, and -{urrounded by others of a middling 
; | heighr, 
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height, among the breaches or guaycos, as they are 
called here, which form the eminences of Pichincha, 
Some of theſe breaches are of a conſiderable depth, 
and run quite through 1t, ſo that great part of the 
buildings ſtand upon arches. This renders the 
ſtreets irregular and extremely uneven, ſome bein 
built on the aſcents, deſcents and ſummits of the 
breaches. This city, with regard to magnitude, may 
be compared to one of the ſecond order in Europe; 
but the unevenneſs of its ſituation is a great diſadvan- 
tage to its appearance, 5 
VNxAx it are two ſpacious plains ; on one the ſouth 
called Turu-bamba, three leagues in length; and the 
other on the north, termed Inna-Quito, about two 
leagues in extent. Both are interſperſed with ſeats and 
cultivated lands, which greatly add to the proſpect 
from the city, being continually covered with a livel 
verdure, and the neighbouring plains and hills always 
enamelled with flowers, there being here a perpetual 
ſpring. This ſcene is beautifully diverſified with large 
numbers of cattle feeding on the eminences, though 
the luxuriancy of the ſoil is ſuch, that they cannot con- 
ſume all the herbage. 2 
THrxsEt two plains contract as they approach the ci- 
ty, and at their junction form a neck of land, covered 
with thoſe eminences, on which part of Quito ſtands. 
It may perhaps appear ſtrange, that notwithſtanding 
two ſuch beautiful and extenſive plains are ſo near the 
city, a ſituation ſo very inconvenient ſhould be pre- 
ferred to either. But the firſt founders ſeem to have 
had leſs regard for convenience and beauty, than for 
reſerving the remembrance of their conqueſt, by build- 
ing on the ſite of the ancient capital of the Indians, 
who made choice of ſuch places for erecting their towns; 
probably from their being better adapted to defence. 
Beſides the Spaniards, during the infancy of their con- 
queſt, little imagined this place would ever increaſe to 
its preſent magnitude. Quito, however, was former- 


Ros; 
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ly in a much more flouriſhing condition than at pre- 
ſent; the number of its inhabitants being conſidera- 
bly decreaſed, particularly the Indians, whole ſtreets of 
whoſe huts are now forſaken, and in ruins. 

SouTH-WEST from Quito, on the neck of land be- 
longing to the plain of Turu-bamba, is an eminence 
called Panecillo, or the Little Loaf, from its figure re- 
ſembling a ſugar-loaf. Its height is not above a hun- 
dred toiſes, and between it and the mountains covering 
the eaſt part of the city, is a very narrow road. Fro 
the ſouth and weſt ſides of the Panecillo, iſſues 2 
ſtreams of excellent water; and from the eminences of 
Pichincha ſeveral brooks flow down the breaches, and, 
by means of conduits and pipes, plentifully ſupply the 

whole city with water; whilſt the remainder, joining in 
one ſtream, forms · a river called Machangara, which 
waſhes the ſouth parts of the city, and is croſſed over 
by a ſtone bridge. 
PIcHIx CHa, in the Pagan times, was a volkine, and 
even ſome fiery eruptions have been known fince the con- 
queſt. The mouth, or aperture, was in a pic nearly. of 
the ſame height with that on which we took our ſtati- 
on; and the top of it is now covered with ſand and 
calcined matter. At preſent no fire is ejected, nor 
does there any ſmoke iſſue from it. But ſometimes 
the inhabitants are alarmed by dreadful noiſes, cauſed 
by winds confined in its bowels, which cannot fail of 
recalling to their minds the terrible deſtruction former- 
ly cauſed by its eructations, when the whole city, and 
neighbouring country, were often, as it were, buried 
under a deluge of aſhes, and the light of the ſun to- 
tally intercepted, for three or four days ſucceſſively, 

by. impenetrable clouds of duſt. 17 the center of 
the plain of Inno-Quito is a place c d Rumi-bamba, 
i. e. a ſtony plain, being full of large fragments of 
rocks thrown 8 by the ejections of the mountain. 
We have already 9 that the higheſt part of Pi- 

chincha is covered with ice and ſnow, conſiderable quan- 
„ . 8 N 
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tities of eee are brought down to the city, and mixed 
with the Tiquors drank by people of faſhion. _ 
"Tat princi al fquare in Quito has four ſides, i in one 
of which ſtands the cathedral, and in the oppofite the 
Epiſcopal Fey the third fide is taken up by the 
e 


town-houfe,. and the fourth by the palace of the audi- 
ence. It is very ſpacious, and has in the center an ele- 
gant fountain. It is indeed rather disfigured than 
adorned. by the palace of the audience; which, inſtead 
of being kept in repair conformable to the dignity of 
Sovernment, che greateſt part of it has been ſuffered 
to fall into ruins, and only a few halls and offices ta- 
ken any care of; ſo that even the outward walls conti- 
nually threaten to demoliſh the parts now ſtanding. 
The four ſtreets rerminating at the angles of the ſquare, 
are ſtraight, broad, and handſome; but at the diſtance 
of three or four quadras (or the diſtance between every 
two corners, or ſtacks. of building, and which here 
conſiſts of about a hundred yards, more or leſs) be- 
gin the troubleſome declivities. This inequality de- 
Prives the inhabitants of the uſe of coaches, or any 
other wheel-carriage. Perſons of rank however, to 
diſtinguiſh themſelves, are attended by a ſervant car- 
rying a large. umbrella : -and ladies of the firſt quality 
are carried in ſedans. Except the four ftreets above- 
mentioned, all the reſt are kd, and deſtitute both 
of ſymmetry and order. Some of them are croſſed by 
breaches, and the houſes ſtand on the fides of their wind- 
ig courſe and irregular projections. Thus ſome parts 
of the city are ſituated at the bottom of thoſe breaches, 
While others ſtand on their ſummits. The principal 
ſtreets are paved; but thoſe which are not, are almoſt 
n baſſable = rain, which is here very common. 
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tecture; particularly the canvent of the order of Fran- 
ciſcans, 'which being wholly of free-ſtone,, muſt have 
coſt a prodigious ſum; and indeed the juſtneſs of the 
proportions, the diſpoſition of the parts, the elegant 
taſte and execution of the work, render * equal to 
| moſt of the admired buildings in Europe 
Tux principal houſes are latge, ſome of hem have 
coined and well-contrived apartments, though none 
are above one ſtory in height, which is ſeldom without 
a balcony toward the ſtreet ; but their doors and win» 
dows, particularly thoſe within, are very low and nar- 
row, following in theſe particulars the old cuſtom of 
the Indians, who conſtantly built their houſes among 
breaches and inequalities, and were alſo. careful to 
make the doors very narrow. The Spaniards plead in 
defence of this cuſtom, that the apattments are freer 
from wind but be that as it may, Lam inclined 
to think chat this peculiarity ben its origin to a Ke 
imitation of the Indians. 
Tux. materials made uſe of in baten at Quito are 
adobes, or unburnt bricks, and clay; and to the mak- 
ing of the former the earth is ſo well adapted, that they 
laſt a long time, provided they are defended from the 
rain. They are cemented or joined together by a cer- 
tain ſubſtance called ſangagua, a ſpecies of mortar f 
uncommon hardneſs, uſed by the — Indians for 
building houſes and walls of all kinds, ſeveral remains 
being ſtill to be ſeen near the city, and in many other 
x Sof the kingdom, : notwithſtanding the remarka- 
le inclemency of the Weather; a ſufficient an of 


its ſtrength and duration. 


Tux city is divided into 5 5 pariſhes⸗ the 

rio, ( Plate II.) St. Sebaſtian, St. ee St. Roque, 
St. Mark, St. Priſca, and St. Blaize. The cathedral, 
beſides the richneſs of its furniture, is ſplendidly 
adorned with tapeſtry hangings, and other r coſtly deco- 
rations; but in this reſpect the other pariſh churches 


SR are b mean, as to have ſcarce neceſſaries for perform- 
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ing divineworthip. Some of them are without pave- 
ment, and with every other mark of poverty. The 
chapel del Sagrario is very large, wholly of ſtone, and 
its architecture executed in an elegant taſte; nor is the 
"diſpoſition of che inſide da to we en of its 

external appearance. . ; 
THE convent! of Monks i in Quinn, are ; wie wy the 
Auguſtines, Dominicans, and the Fathers of -mercy ; 
which are the heads of. provinces ; but beſides theſe 
there is another of Franciſcan recollects, another of Do- 
minicans, and another of the Fathers of mercy. In 
this city is alſo a college of Jefuits; two colleges for ſe- 
culars; one called St. Lewis, of which the Jeſuits 
have che direction ; and the other St. Ferdinand, and 
is under the care of the Dominicans. In the firſt are 
twelve royal exhibitions for the ſons of auditors and 
other officers of the crown. It is alſo an univerſity un- 
der the patronage of St. Gregory. That of the ſecond 
is a royal foundation, and dedicated to St. Thomas; the 
fallaries of the profeſſors are paid by the crown. Some 
of the chairs in this college are filled by graduates, as 

thoſe appropriated to the canon and civil Law, and 
phyſic ; but the latter has been long vacant for want 
| 11 a profeſſor, though the degrees would be diſpenſed 
with. © The I anciſcar-iconvent has 2 college called 
San Buena Venrura for the religious of its order; and, 
though under the ſame roof with: Ne das: A 

| different government and :cxconomy. rl 
_-:Qurfo%has alſo. ſeveral nunneries; As chat of the 
Coweption,. the orders of St.: Clare, St. Catharine, 
and two of bare - footed Thereſians. Of theſe one Was 
originally founded in che town of Latacunga; but 
| having, together wich the plabe itſelf, bien deſtroyed 
. by: „. the nuns removed to Quin, de 
y have euer fince continn ed. 
Tu college of Jeluirs,-ax el aca} the ache 
of Mons, af very large, welt built, and very ſplen- 
did. WIE churches 250 N. N the architecture of ſome 
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is not modern, are ſpacious, and magnificently decorat- 
ed, eſpecially on ſolemn. feſtivals, when it is amazing to 
behold the vaſt quantities of wrought plate, rich 
hangings, and coſtly ornaments, which heighten the 
ſolemnity of worſhip, and increaſe the reputation of 
theſe churches for magniſicence. If thoſe of the nun- 
neries do not, on thoſe occaſions, exhibit ſuch. an 
amazing quantity of riches, they exceed them in ele- 
gance and delicacy. It is quite otherwiſe in the pariſh- 
churches, where poverty is conſpicuous, even on the 
moſt ſolemn occaſions; though this is partly imputed 
to thoſe who have the care of them. 
 Hexz is alſo an hoſpitel, with ſeparate: wards for 
men and women; and though its revenues are not 
large, yet by a proper œconomy they are made to an- 
ſwer all the neceſſary expences. It was formerly under 


2 the direction of particular perſons of the city, Who, to 


the great detriment of the poor, neglected their duty, 
and ſome even embezzled part of the money received; 
but it is now under the care of the order of our Lady of 
Bethlehem, and by the care of theſe fathers every thing 
has put on a different aſpect, the whole convent and in- 
firmary having been rebuilt, „and a church. er eckedd, 
— ee — is very: beautiful and finely.de >= 
corate 
TIS e 61 our Lads of Bethlehem, has been 
lately Sound under the name of a Congregations: 298 
had its origin in the province of Guatemala. 
name of —— de San Jofep 
neur, a native of the town of Chaſna (or Villa F uerte) 
on the iſland of Teneriff, i zin the year 1626. After his 
death, which happened in the year 1667, his congre- 
_ gation was approved of by a hull of Clement . dated 
the 16th of May 1672; and {till more formally in 
another of 1674. In 1687, Innocent XI. erected it 
into a community of regulars; ſince when it has begun 
to. increaſe in theſe countries as a religious order. It 
had indeed before paſſed from Guatemala Mexico 5 
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and from thence in the year 1671 to Lima, where 
the fathers had the care of the hoſpital del Carmen. 
In the city of St. Miguel de Piura, they took poſſeſſi- 
on of the hoſpital of St. Ann in the year 1678; and 
of that of 81 Sebaſtian in Truxillo in 1680. And 
their probity and diligence in diſcharging theſe truſts, 
induced other places to ſelect them as directors of their 
boſpitals, and among the reſt the city of Quito; 
where, notwithſtanding they have been only a few 
'years, they have repaired all former abuſes, and put 
the hoſpital on a better footing than it had ever known 
before. 
Tax fathers of this order go bare-footed, and wear 
-a habit of a dark brown colour, nearly reſembling that 
of the capuchins, which order they alſo imitate in not 
having their beards. On one fide of their cloak is an 
image of our Lady of Bethlehem. Every ſixth year 
they meet to chuſe a general, which weren is per- 
1 formed alternately at Mexico and Lima. 
Amons the courts, whoſe ſeſſions are held at Quito, 
the principal is that of the Royal Audience, which was 
"eſtabliſhed there in the year 1563, and conſiſts of a 
preſident, (who is alſo: governor of the province with 
regard to matters of law) four auditors, who are at the 
ſame time civil and criminal judges, and a royal fiſcal, 
ſo called, as beſides the G brought before the au- 
dJience, he alſo takes cognizance' of « every thing relat- 
to the revenue of the crown. Beſides: this there is 
alle another fiſcal called Protector de los Indios, pro- 
tector of the Indians,” who ſollicits for them, and 
when injured; pleads in their defence. The jurisdiction 
of this court extends to the'utmoſt limits of the pro- 
\__, vince, with no other appeal than to the council of the 
Ingsdies, and this only in caſe of a © are of a petition, 
or flagrant injuſtice. | 
© Tax next is the exchequer, or chamber of finances; 
the chief officers of which are an accomptant, a trea- 
: ſurer, and a royal . The reyenues paid into the 
| receipt 
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receipt of this court, are the tributes of the Indians of 
this juriſdiction and thoſe of Otabalo, Villa de San Mi- 
guel de Ibara, Latacunga, Chimbo, and Riobamba; 
and alſo the taxes levied in thoſe parts, and the pro- 
duce of the cuſtoms at Babahoyo, Yaquache, and 
Caracol: which ſums are annually diſtributed, partly 
to Carthagena and Santa Martha, . for paying the fala- 
- ries of the preſidents, fiſcals, corregidors, together with 
the ſtipends of the prieſts, and the governors of Maynas 
and Quijos; partly for the officers of the Commandries, 
and partly for the Caciques of the village. 
TE tribunal de Cruzada, or Croiſade, has a com- 
miſſary, who is generally ſome dignitary of the church; 
and a: treaſurer, who is alſo the accomptant, through 
* hands every thing paſſes relating to the Croi- 
J e , tap Ca CR 
Hxxx is alſo a treaſury for the effects of perſons de- 
ceaſed, an inſtitution long ſince eſtabliſhed all over the 
Indies, for receiving the goods of thoſe whoſe lawful 
heirs were in Spain, that thus they might be ſecured 
from thoſe accidents to which, from diſhoneſty or 7 4 
ligence, they would be liable in private hands, and ſe- 
curely kept for the perſons to which they belong: an 
inſtitution originally very excellent; but now greatly 
abuſed, great defalcations being made in the eſtates 
before they are reſtored to their proper owners. -, _ 
Bsxsipzs theſe tribunals, here is a commiſſary of the 
inquiſition, with an alguazil major, and familiars ap- 
pointed by the holy office at Lia. 
Tux Corporation conſiſts of a. corregidor, two or- 
dinary alcaldes choſen annually, and regidores. Theſe 
ſuperintend the election of the alcaldes, which is attend- 


eed with no ſmall diſturbance in this city, perſons of all 


Tanks being divided into the two parties of Creoles and 
Europeans or Chapitones, to the great detriment. of 
private repoſe, and ſociability. This aſſembly alſo 
nominates the alcade major of the Indians, who, muſt 

be a governor of one of the Indian towns within five 
rs: Es © oo league 
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Jeagues of the city; and has under him other inferi- 
or alcaldes for the civil government of it. And this 
alcalde major, together with the others, are little more 
than the e or officers of the corregidor or or- 
dinary alcaldes of the city; though, at firſt, they 
were inveſted with much greater power. Beſides 
theſe, here are others called alcaldes de harrieros, 
"whoſe buſineſs it is to provide mules, &c. for travel- 
lers. And though all theſe are ſubordinate to the 
alcalde major, yet he has very little authority over 

Tus cathedral chapter conſiſts of the biſhop, dean, 
archdeacon, chanter, treaſurer, a doctoral, a peniten- 
tiary, a magiſtral, three canons by preſentation, four 
prebends, and two demi-prebends, with the follow- 
ing revenues. That of the biſnop 24, ooo dollars; 
the dean 2500; the four ſucceeding dignities 2000 
each; the canons 1500 each; the prebends 600, and 
the demi-prebends 420. This church was erected 
into a cathedral in the year 1545; and among other 
feſtivals are celebrated in it, with amazing magnifi- 
cence, thoſe of Corpus Chriſti, and the conception 
of our Lady, when all the courts, offices, and per- 
ſons of eminence, never fail to aſſiſt. But the ſingu- 

lar pomp of the proceſſion of the hoſt in the former, 
and the dances of the Indians, muſt not be omitted. 
Every houſe of the ſtreets through which it paſſes, 
are adorned with rich hangings ; and ſuperb tri- 
umphal arches are erected, with altars at ftated diſ- 
- tances, and higher than the houſes, on which, as on 
the triumphal arches; the ſpectator ſees, with admi- 
ration, immenſe quantities of wronght plate, and 
jewels, diſpoſed in ſuch an elegant manner as to ren- 
der the whole eyen more pleafing tlian the aftoniſh- 
ing quantity of riches. This fplendor, together with 
the magnificent dreſſes of the perſons who aſſiſt at 
the proceſſion, render the whole extremely ſolemn, 
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and the pomp and decorum are —_ continued to 
. end of the ceremony. | 

With regard to the dances, it is cuſtom, both | 
among the pariſhes of Quito and all thoſe of the 
mountains, that the prieſt, a month before the cele- 
_ . bration of the feaſts, ſelects a number of Indians, who 
are to be the dancers. Theſe immediately begin to 
practiſe the dances they uſed before their converſion 
- to Chriſtianity. The muſick is a pipe and tabor, and 

the moſt extraordinary of their motions ſome auk- 
ward capers; in ſhort, the whole is little to the taſte 
of an European. Within a few days of the ſolem- 
nity, they dreſs themſelves in a doublet, a ſnirt, and 
a woman's petticoat, adorned in the fineſt manner 
poſſible. Over their ſtockings they wear a kind of 
pinked buſkins, on which are faſtened a great num- 
ber of bells. Their head and face they cover with a 
kind of maſk, formed of ribbands of ſeveral colours. 
Dreſſed in this fantaſtical garb, they proudly call 
themſelves angels, unite in companies of eight or 
ten, and ſpend the whole day in roving about the 
| ſtreets, highly delighted with the jingling of their 
bells, and frequently ſtop and dance to gain the ap- 
plauſes of the ignorant multitude, who are ſtrangers. 
to elegant dancing. But what is really ſurprizing, 
is, that without any pay, or view of intereſt, unleſs 
they think it a religious duty, they continue thisex- 
erciſe a whole fortnight before the grand feſtival, 
and a month after it, without minding either their 
labour or families; ; rambling about; and daneing the 
-whole day; -without being either tired or diſguſted, - 
though the number of their admirers ent em, 
and the applauſe is turned into ridicule. 
Tux ſame dreſs is worn by them in ber Proxefft- 
ons, and at the bull-feafts, when they are excuſed from 
labour, and therefore highly pleaſed with them. 
Tux corporation and cathedral chapter, Reep, by 

vow, two annual feſtivals in honour of t two * 5 
e 
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the Virgin, add! are-placed in the villages of Guapu- 
lo and Quinche, belonging to this juriſdiction. They 
Are brought with great ſolemnity to Quito, where a 
feſtival is celebrated, with great magnificence and 
rejoicing, and is ſucceeded by nine days devotion, the 
audience and other courts aſſiſting at the feſtival. 
The ſtatues are afterwards returned with the ſame 
4 ſolemnity to their reſpective churches, the firſt of 
which is one league from Quito, and the other ſix. 
Theſe feſtivals are held in commemoration of the 
merey and aſſiſtance vouchſafed by the holy Virgin, 
at the time of an earthquake and terrible ejections 
from Pichincha, by which Latacunga, Hambato, and 
a great part of Riobamba, were utterly deſtroyed ; 

while the prayers offered up at Quito to the holy 
Virgin, induced her to interpoſe in ſo ſingular a 
manner, that not the leaſt misfortune attended this 
city, thou . e in erer Sager with thoſe 
e uffered, - 
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2 „ Sni e v 
of the Inhabitants of Qui.” 


＋* H IS city! 1s very populous, and has, among its 
inhabitants, ſome families of hi gh rank and 
diſtinction; though their number is but ſmall conſi- 


de'erring its extent, the poorer claſs bearing here too 


great a proportion. The former are the deſcendants 
either of the original conquerors, or of preſidents, 
auditors, or other perſons of character, who at dif- 
ferent times came over from Spain inveſted with 
ſome lucrative poſt, and have ſtill preſerved their 
luſtre, both of wealth and deſcent, by intermarri- 
ages, without intermixing with meaner fene, 
Hough famous for their. riches, 1 


*1 
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Tux commonalty may be divided into four claſſes, 
Spaniards or Whites, Meſtizos, Indians or Natives, 
and Negroes, with their progeny. Theſe laſt are 


not proportionally ſo numerous as in the other parts 


of the Indies; occaſioned by it being ſomething in- 
convenient to bring Negroes to Quito, and the dif- 
ferent kinds of agriculture being generally perform- 


ed by Indians. 


TE name of Spaniard here has a different mean- 


ing from that of Chapiton or European, as properly 
ſignifying a perſon deſcended from a Spaniard with- 
out a mixture of blood. Many Meſtizos, from the 
advantage of a freſh complexion, appear to be 
Spaniards more than thoſe who are ſo in reality; 
and from only this fortuitous advantage are account- 
ed as ſuch. The Whites, according to this conſtruc- 
tion of the word, may be conſidered as one ſixth: part 
of the inhabitants. F e at 23 1155475 


Tux Meſtizos are the deſcendants of Spaniards and ü 


— — 


Indians, and are to be conſidered here in the ſame 


different degrees between the Negroes and: Whites, 


as before at Carthagena; but with this difference, 
that at Quito the degrees of Meſtizos are not carri- 
ed ſo far back, for, even in the ſecond or third gene- 
rations, when they acquire the European colour, 
they are conſidered as Spaniards. The complexion 
of the Meſtizos is ſwarthy and reddiſh, but not of 
that red common in the fair Mulattos. This is the 
firſt degree, or the immediate iſſue of a Spaniard 
and Indian. Some are, however, equally tawny 


with the Indians themſelves, though they are diſtin- 
guiſned from them by their beards: while others, on 
the contrary, have ſo fine a complexion that they 


might paſs for Whites, were it not for ſome ſigns 
which betray them, when viewed attentively. Among 
theſe, the moſt remarkable is the lowneſs of the fore- 


head, which often leaves but a ſmall ſpace between 


their hair and eye-brows ; at the ſame time the hair 


grows 
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grows remarkably forward on the temples, extend- 
ing to the lower part of the ear. Beſides the hair it- 


ſelf is tharſh, lank, coarſe; and very black; their 
noſe very ſmall, thin, and has a little riſing on the 
middle, from whence it forms a ſmall curve, termi- 


nating in a point, bending towards the upper lip. 


Theſe marks, beſides ſome dark ſpots on the body, 
are ſo conſtant and invariable, as to make it very diffi- 
cult to conceal the fallacy of their complexion. The 
 "Meftazos may be reckoned a third part of the inhabi- 
Tax next claſs is the Indians, who form about an- 
other third; and the others, who are about one ſixth, 
are the caſts. Theſe four claſſes, according to the 
moſt authentic accounts taken from the pariſh regiſ- 


ter, amount to between 30 and 60,000 perſons, of all 


ages, ſexes, and ranks. If among theſe claſſes the 
Spaniards, as is natural to think, are the moſt emi- 
nent for riches, rank, and power, it muſt at the ſame 


time be owned, however melancholy the truth may ap- 


pear, they are in proportion the moſt poor, miſerable 
and diſtreſſed; they refuſe to apply themſelves to any 


mechanic buſineſs, conſidering it as a diſgrace to that 


quality they ſo highly value themſelves upon, which 


conſiſts in not being black, brown, or of a copper- 


colour. The meſtizos, whoſe pride is regulated by 


prudence, readily apply themſelves to arts and trades, 
ut chuſe thoſe of the greateſt repute, as painting, 


ſculpture, and the like, leaving the meaner fort to the 
Indians. They are obſerved to excel in all, particu- 
-larly painting and ſculpture; in the former a meſtizo, 
called miguel de Santiago, acquired great reputa- 
tion, ſome of his works being till preſerved and high - 
ly valued, while others were carried even to Rome, 
where they were honoured with the unanimous ap- 
plauſes of the vertuoſi. They are remarkably ready 


and excellent at imitation, copying being indeed beſt | 


adapted to their phlegmatic genius. And what ren- 


ders 
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ders their exquiſite performances ſtill more admirable 
is, that they are deſtitute of many of the inſtruments 
and tools requiſite to perform them with any tolerable 
degree of accuracy. But with theſe talents they are ſo 
exceſſively, indolent and ſlothful, that, inſtead of work- 
ing, they often loiter about the ſtreets during the whole 
day. The | Indians, who are generally, — 
brick ayers, weavers, and the like, are not more in- 
duſtrious. Of theſe the moſt active and tractable are 
the barbers, and phlebotomiſts, who, in their reſpec- 
tive callings, are equal to the moſt expert hands in Eu- 
rope. The ſhoemakers, on the other hand, diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by ſuch ſupineneſs and ſloth, that very of- 
ten you have no other way left to procure the ſhoes you 
have beſpoke, than. to procure materials, ſeize on the 
Indian, and lock him up till they are finiſhed, This 
is indeed partly owing to a wrong cuſtom of paying for 
the work before it is done; and when the Indian has 
once got the money, he ſpends it all in_chicha *, 
that while it laſts he is never ſober; and it is natural 
to think that it will not be eaſy afterwards to ran 

him to work for what he has ſpent. 

The dreſs here differs from that uſed in Spain, but 
leſs ſo with the men than of the women. The 
former who wear a black cloak have under it a long 
coat, reaching down to their knees, with a cloſe ſleeve, 
open at the ſides, without folds; and along the ſeams 
A the body, as well as thoſe of the ſleeves, are but- 

ton-holes, and two rows of buttons, for ornament. 
In every other particular, people of fortune affect great 

agnificence in their dreſs, wearing very commonly 
the fineſt, gold and ſilver tiſſues. 

Tux Meſtizos in general wear blue cloth, manufac- 
tured i in this country. And:though the loweſt claſs of 
Spaniards are very ambitious of diſtinguiſhing, them- 
ſelves from them, either by the colour or cen the 
cloaths, little difference is to be obſerved. 1 
A kund ef beer or ale made of males, and en intoxicating, | 

| HE 


- 
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Tur moſt ſingular dreſs, with regard to its mean- 
neſs, is that of the Indians, which conſiſts only of 


white cotton drawers, made either from the ſtuffs of 


the country, or from others brought from Europe. 
Ty come down to the calf of the leg, where they 

looſe, and are edged with a lace ſuitable to the 
ſtu Au The uſe of a ſhirt i is ſupplied: by a black cotton 
frock, wove by the-natives. It is madein the form of 
a ſack; with three openings at the bottom, one in the 
middle for the head, and the others at the corners for 
the arms; and thus cover their naked bodies down to the 
EKnees. Over this is a capiſayo, a kind of ſerge cloak, hav- 
ing a hole in the middle for putting the head chrough, 
anda hat, made by the natives. This is their general 
dreſs,” and which they never lay aſide, not even while 
they ſleep. And uſe has fo inured them to the wea- 
cher, that, without any additional cloathing or cover- 
ing for their legs or feet, they travel in the coldeſt Parts 
With the ſame feadineſs as in the warmeſt. 

Tur Indians who have acquired ſome fortune, 
particularly the barbers' and phlebotomiſts, are very 
careful to diſtinguiſh themſelves from their country- 
men, both by the fineneſs of their drawers, and alſo 
by wearing a ſhirt, though without ſleeves. Round 
the neck of this ſhirt they wear a lace four or five fin- 
gers in breadth, hanging entirely round like a kind of 
ruff or band. One favourite piece of finery is ſilver 
or gold buckles for their ſhoes; but they wear no 
ſtockings or other coverings on their legs. Inſtead of 
the mean capiſayo they wear-2 cloak of fine cloth, and 
often adorned with gold or filver lace. 


Tux dreſs of the ladies of the firſt kn: confilts of | 
a petticoat already deſcribed in our account of Guaya- 


quil. On the upper parts of their body they wear a 
ſhift,” on that a looſe jacket laced, and over all a kind 
of bays, but made into no form, being worn juſt 


cut from the piece. Every part of their dreſs is, 


. it 3 covered with lace; and thoſe which they <= 
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on days of ceremony, are always of the richeſt ſtuffs, 

with a profuſion of ornaments. Their hair is gerier- 
ally male up in treſſes, which they form into a kind 
of croſs, on the nape of the neck; tying a rich rib- 
band, called balaca, twice round their heads, and with 
the ends form 4 kind of roſe at their temples. Theſe 


roſes are elegantly intermixed with diamonds and flow- 


ers. When they go to church, they ſometimes wear 
a full petticoat; war the moſt uſual dreſs on theſe” oe- 
caſions i is the veil. 

TE Meſtizo women affect to Gres! in the fans man · 
ner as the Spaniſh, though they cannot equal them in 
the richneſs of their ſtuffs. The meaner ſort go bare- 


. footed. - Two kinds of dreſſes are worn by the Indian 


women; but both of them made in the ſame plain 
manner with thoſe worn by the men: the whole con- 
ſiſting of a ſhort petticoat, and a veil of American bays. 
The dreſs of the loweſt claſs of Indian women, is in ef- 
fect, only a bag of the ſame make and ſtuff as the 
frocks of the men, and called anaco. This they faſten 
on the ſhoulders with two large pins called tupu, or 


| topo. The only particular i in which it differs from the 


frock is, that it is ſomething longer, reaching down 
to the calf of the leg, and "Eten round the waſte 
with à kind of girdle. Inſtead of a veil, they wear 
abour their' neck apiece of the ſame coarſe” ſtuff died 
black, and called Lliella; but their arms and legs are 
wholly naked. Such is the habit- with which the low- 
nd claſs of Indian women are content. 

Tu caciqueſſes, or Indian women, who are tartied | 
oy the alcaldes majors, governors, and others, are 
careful to diſtinguiſh themſelves from the common 
2 by their habits, which is a mixture of the two 

rmer, being a petticoat of bays adorned with rib- 
bands; over this, inſtead of the anaco, they wear a 
kind of black manteau, called acſo. It is wholly open 
on one ſide, plaited from top to bottom, and general- 
bl Raenod round the waſte with a girdle, Inſtead - | 

tae 
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ſcanty Lliclawhich the common Indian Women wear 
hanging from their ſhoulders, theſe-appear in one 
much fuller, and all over plated, hanging down from 
the hack part of their head almoſt to the bottom of 
the. ꝑetticoat. This they taften before with a large 
Ker bogkin, called all alſo tupu, like thoſe uſed in the 
aao. Pheir head dreſs is a piece of fine linen cy- 
niquſſy plaited, and the end hanging down behind: 
this. they call colla, and is worn for diſtinction 
and ornament, and te preſerve them from the heat 
of the ſun; - and: theſe ladies, that their ſuperiority 
may not be called in queſtion,” never appear abroad | 
without ſhoes. . This dreſs, together with that uni- 
verſally worn. by. Indians, men and Women, is the 
fame with chat uſed in the time of the Yncas, for 
the, propriety of diſtinguiſhing the ſeveral claſſes. 
The Caciques at preſent uſe no other than that of the 
more wealthy, Meſtizos, namely, the cloak and hat; 
but the; ſhoes are what Shiefly, knee en tom x 
the common Indians. 2 Soo: 
Ik men, both; Cregles and: Spaniards, are well 
made, af a pr proper ante, and of a ſiyely and agree- 
able Sountenanee. The Meſtizos, in generalh are 
ald, well made, Often Jaller than the ordinary ſize, 
very robuſt, and have an agreeable air. The Indi- 
ans, hgth men and women, are generally low, but 
Well preportioned, and very ſtrong; though more 
natural defects are to be obſerved among them chan 


in the other claſſes of the human ſpecies: ſome are 


remarkably ſhort, ſome. ideots, dumb and blind, and 
Others deficjent in ſome of their limbs. Their hair 
is generally thick and long, which then wear looſe on 
their-ſhaulders, never tying or tucking it up, even 
When they go to ſleep. But the Indian women plait 
theirs behind wich mbband, and the part before they 
eut a little above the eye-brows from one ear to ano- 
ther; which form of hair they call urcu, and are ſo 
ops of Khus, natural ornament, | * the _y af- 
front 


front poſſible to be offered to an indian of either ſex, 
is to cut off their hair; for whatever corporal pu- 
niſhment their maſters think proper to inflict on them, 


they bear with a duriful tranquillity z but this is a 
diſgrace they never forgive; and accordingly it was 


found neceſſary for the government to interpoſe, and 


limit this puniſhment to the moſt enormous crimes. 


The colour of their hair is generally a deep black; 
it is lank, harſh, and courſe as that of horſes. The 
meſtizos, on the other hand, by way of diſtinguiſh- 


ing themſelves from the indians, cut off their hair; 
but the women do not in this reſpect follow the ex- 
ample of their huſbands. The indians have no 
beard, and the greateſt alteration occaſioned by their 


arriving at the years of maturity, is only a few ſtrag- 


gling hairs on the chin, but ſo ſhort and thin, as ne- 
ver to acquire the aſſiſtance of the razor; nor have 
either males or females any indications of the age of 

_ puberty. | 15 


Tat youths of family are here inſtructed in philo- 
ſophy and divinity, and ſome proceed to the ſtudy 
of the civil law, but follow that profeſſion with re- 


luctance. In theſe ſciences they demonſtrate a great 
deal of judgment and vivacity, but are very defici- 
ent in hiſtorical and political knowledge, as well as 
other ſciences, which improve the human underſtand- 
ing, and carry it to a certain degree of perfection 
not otherwiſe attainable. This is however their miſ- 
fortune, not their fault; bein | 
of proper perſons to inſtruct them; tor with regard 


to thoſe who viſit this country on commerical af- 


fairs, their minds. have generally another turn, and 
their whole time is devoted to acquire riches... Thus 
after ſeven or eight years of ſcholaſtic" inſtruction, 
their knowledge is very limited; though endowed. 

with geniuſes capable of making the greateſt progreſs 


; 
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In the v women of rank here, their 3 is blend- 
ed with a graceful carriage, and an amiable temper; 
» qualities indeed common to the whole ſex in this part 
: of America. Their children are always educated un- 
/ der their own eyes, though little. to their advantage, 
their extreme fondneſs preventing them from ſeeing 
thoſe, vices which ſo often bring youth to ruin and in- 
famy; nor is it uncommon for them to endeavour to 
hide the vices of the ſon from the knowledge of the 
father; nd in caſe of detection, to interpoſe paſſionate- 
ly in defence of their favourite, in order to prevent his 
being properly corrected. 
Tr1s country is obſerved to abound more in women 
than men, a circumſtance the more remarkable, as | 
thoſe cauſes which in Europe induce men to leave their 
country, namely, travelling, commerce, and war, can 
hardly be faid to ſubſiſt here. Numbers of families 
may be found in this country, that have a great vari- 
8 : ety of daughters, but not one ſon among them. Na- 
55 ture alſo in the male ſex, eſpecially thoſe who have 
been tenderly brought up, begins to decay at the age 
of thirty; whereas the females rather enjoy a more 
l confirmed ſtate of health and vigour. The cauſe of 
this may, in a great meaſure, be owing to the climate ; 
| food may alſo contribute to it; but the principal cauſe, 
Il make no doubt, is their early intemperance, and vo- 
luptuouſneſs; this debilitates the ſtomach, ſo that the 


| organs of digeſtion cannot perform their proper office ; 
| and accordingly many conſtantly eject their victuals 
| an hour or two after their meals. Whether this be 
| - © owing to a cuſtom now become natural, or forced, the 
== day they fail of ſuch ejection, they are ſure to find 15 
| ” — themſelves indiſpoſed. But amidft all their weakneſſes 
| and indiſpoſitions they live the general time, and many 

even arrive at a very advanced age. 

Tux only employment of perſons of rank, who are 
not ecclefiaſtics, is from time to time to viſit their eſ- 
: | _ kates 
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tates or chacaras, where they reſide during the time of 
harveſt ; but very few of them ever apply themſelves - 


to commerce, indolently permitting that lucrative 
branch to be poſſeſſed entirely by the chapitones or eu- 
ropeans, Who travel about the country, and purſue 
their intereſt with great aſſiduity. Within the city, 
however, ſome few creoles and meſtizos ſo far over- 
come their indolent diſpoſitions as to keep ſhops. - 


Tus want of proper employments, together with . 
the ſloth ſo natural to the inhabitants of this country, 


and the great neglect of education in the common peo- 


ple, are the natural parents of that fondneſs ſo remark- 
able in theſe parts for balls and entertainments ; and 
theſe at Quito, are both very frequent, and carried to 
ſuch a degree of licentiouſneſs and audacity, as cannot 


be thought of without deteſtation; not to mention the 


many tumults and quarrels which thence derive their 


origin. But ſuch brutality may be conſidered as the 
natural conſequence of the rum and chicha, which on 


theſe occaſions are drank in enormous quantities. It 


muſt however be remembered, that no perſon of any 
rank or character is ever ſeen at theſe meetings, their 


feſtivity being conducted with the ſtricteſt decency and 


Rum is commonly drank here by perſons of all 


ranks, though very moderately by thoſe of faſhion ; 


particularly at entertainments, when it is made into a 
kind of cordial. They prefer it to wine, which they 


155 ſay diſagrees with them. The chapitones alſo accuſ- 


tom themſelves to this liquor; wine, which is brought 
from Lima, being very ſcarce and dear. Their favou- 
rite liquor is brandy, brought alſo from Lima, and is 
leſs inflammative than rum. The diſorders ariſing 
from the exceſſive uſe of ſpirituous liquors. are chiefly 
ſeen among the meſtizos, who are continually drink - 
ing while they are maſters of any money. The lower 


claſs of women, among the creoles and meſtizos, are 


T 2 a alſo 


N. 
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alſo addicted to the fame ſpecies of debauchery, and 
drink exceſſively. 8 

Axor nx common liquor in this country is the 
mate, which anſwers to tea in the Eaſt Indies, though 
the method of preparing and drinking it is ſomething 
different. It is made from an herb, — 7 in all theſe 
parts of America is known by the name of paraguay, 
as being the produce of that country. Some of it is put 
into a calebaſh tipped with ſilver, called here mate or 
totumo, with a ſufficient quantity of ſugar, and ſome 
cold water, to macerate it. After it has continued in 
this manner ſome time, the calebaſh is filled with boil- 
ing water, and the herb being reduced to a powder, 
they drink the liquor through a pipe fixed in the cale- 
baſh, and having a ſtrainer before the end of it. In 
this manner the calebaſn is filled ſeveral times with wa- 
ter and freſh ſupplies of ſugar; till the herb ſubſides to 
the bottom, a ſufficient indication that a freſh quantity 
is wanting. It is alſo uſual to ſqueeze into the liquor 
a few drops of the juice of lemons or ſeville oranges, 
mixed with ſome perfumes from odoriferous flowers. 
This. is their uſual drink in the morning faſting, and 
many uſe it alſo as their evening regale. I have no- 
thing to object againſt the ſalubrity and uſe of this li- 

; but the manner of drinking it is certainly very 
— ng the whole company drinking ſucceſſively 
througk the ſame pipe. Thus the mate is carried ſe- 
veral times round the company, till all are ſatisfied. 
The chapitones make very little uſe of it; but among 
the creoles it is the higheſt enjoyment; o that even 
when they travel, they never fail to carry with them a 
ſufficient quantity of it. This may indeed be owing in 
ſome meaſure to the diſpatch and facility with which it 


zs prepared; e ber a cha e 

5 they never eat. 55 

Turxn is no vice to which idleneſs is not. a prelimi- 

c vice 
or 


d 
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or other. What muſt then be the ſtate of moralit / in 
a country, where the greateſt part of the people have 
no work, employment, or callng, to take away their 
thoughts; nor any idea of intellectual entertain- 
ment? The prevalence of drunkenneſs hes been al- 
ready mentioned, and the deſtructive viceof gaming 
is equally common. But in the latter, perſons of 
rank and opulence, whoſe example is always follow- 
ed, have led the way; and their interiors have univer- 
ſally followed in their deſtructive paths, to the ruin of 
families, and the breach of conjugal affection; ſome 
loſing their ſtocks in trade, others the very cloaths 
from their backs, and afterwards thoſe belonging to 
their wives, riſking the latter to recover their own. 
This propenſity in the indians for gaming has by ſome 
been imputed to cauſes, in which I can perceive no 
manner of relation. To me it plainly appears ow- 
ing to the leiſure of ſome, who know not how to ſpend 
their time, and to the natural ſloth and idleneſs of 
others. 
TE common people and indians are greatly ad- 
dicted to theft, in which it muſt be owned they are 
very artful and dextrous. The domeſtics alſo can- 
not be faid to be entirely free from this fault, Which 
is attended with the inconvenience of reſerve and fat- 
picion on the part of their maſter. The meſtizos do 
not want for audacity in any kind of theft or robbe- 
ry, though in themſelves arrant cowards. Thus even 
at an unſeaſonable hour, they will not venture to at- 
tack any one in the ſtreet; but their common prac- 
tice is to ſnatch off the perſon” s hat, and immediate- 
ly ſeek their ſafety in — flight; ſo that before the 


perſon robbed can recover himſelf the thief is out of 


ſight. However trifling this may ſeem, yet ſome- 
times the capture is very conſiderable, the hats ge- 


nerally worn by perſons of any rank, and even by the 


wealthy citizens when dreſſed in their cloaks, are of 
| white rn and of themſelves worth 15 or 20 dol- 
; - . T 3 . 
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lars, or more, of the Quito currency, beſides a hatband 


of gold or filver lace, faſtened with a gold buckle ſet 
with diamonds or emeralds. It is very rare that any 
ſuch thing as a robbery on the high-way is heard of; 

and even theſe may be rather accounted houſebreak-. 
ing, as they are either committed by the carriers them- 
ſelves or their ſervants. In order to execute their moſt 
remarkable pieces of villany within the city, they ſet 
fire, during the darkneſs of the night, to the doors of 
ſuch ſhops or warehouſes, where they flatter themſelves 
with the hopes of finding ſome ſpecie; and having 
made a hole ſufficiently: large for a man to creep 


through, one of. them enters the houſe,” while the 


others ſtand before the hole to conCeal their accom- 
plice, and to receive what he hands out to them. In 
order to prevent ſuch practices, the principal traders 
are at the expence of keeping a guard, which 
patroles all night through the ſtreets where attempts 
of this kind are moſt to be apprehended; and 
thus the ſhops are ſecured; for in caſe any houſe or 
ſhop is broke open, the commander of the guard is 
obliged to make good the damage received. 
NEITHER the indians, meſtizos, or any of the ow- 
eſt claſs of people, think the taking any eatables a rob- 


bery; and the indians have a particular rule of con- 


duct in their operations, namely, if one of them hap- 
pens to be in a room where there are ſeveral veſſels of 
ſilver, or other valuable effects, he advances ſlowly, 
and with the utmoſt circumſpection, and uſually takes 
only one piece, and that the leaſt valuable, imagining 
that it will not be ſo ſoon miſſed as if he had taken 
one of greater price. If detected in the fact, he reſo- 
lutely denies it, with a yanga, a very expreſſive word 


in his language, and now often uſed by the ſpaniards 


of this country, ſignifying that it was done without 
any neceflity,: without any profit, without any bad in- 
tention. It is indeed a word of ſuch exrent in diſcu}- 


pong" that there is no crime to which it is not appli- 
| cable 


| 
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cable with regard to the acquittal of the delinquent. 


If he has not been ſeen in the very fact, be the circum- 
ſtances ever ſo plain againſt him, the "theft can never 
be aſcertained, no indian having ever been known to 

_ confeſs. 

Ix Quito, and in all the towns and villages of its pro- 
vince, different dialects are ſpoken, ſpaniſh being no 
leſs common than the inga. The creoles, in particu- 
lar, uſe the latter equal with the former, but both are 
conſiderably adulterated with borrowed words and ex- 
preflions. The firſt language generally ſpoken by 
children is the inga, the nurſes being indians, many of 
whom do not underſtand a word of {ſpaniſh. Thus the 
children being | firſt uſed to the indian pronunciation, 
the impreſſion is fo ſtrong on their minds, that few 

can be taught to ſpeak the ſpaniſh language before they 

are five or fix years old; and the corruption adheres ſo 
ſtrongly to them, that they ſpeak a jargon compoſed 


of both; an impropriety which alſo gains ground. 


among the europeans, and even perſons of rank, when 


once they begin to underſtand the language of the 


country. But what is ſtill more inconvenient, they uſe 
improper words, ſo that a ſpaniard himſelf, not accuſ- 
romed to their dialect, has often need of an inter- 
Preter. | | 

Tur ſumptuous 1 manner of een the laſt of- 
fices to the dead, mentioned in the deſcription of Car- 
thagena, is frugal and ſimple, if compared to that 
uſed at Quito and all its juriſdiction. Their oſtenta 
tion is ſo enormous in this particular, that many fami- 


lies of credit are ruined by a prepoſterous emulation of 


excelling others. The inhabitants may therefore be 
properly ſaid to toil, ſcheme, and endure the greateſt 
labour and fatigue, merely to enable their ſucceſſors to 
bury them in a pompous manner, The deceaſed muſt 
have died in very mean circumſtances indeed, if all 


the religious communities, together with the chapter of 


the cathedral, are not invited to his funeral, and du- 


14 8 ring : 
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ring the proceſſion the bells tolled in all the churches. 
After the bady is committed to the earth, the obſe- 
quies are performed in the ſame expenſive manner, be- 
fades the anniverſary which is ſolemnized at the end 
of the year. Another -remarkable inſtance of their 
_ vanity is never to bury in their own pariſh-church ; 
ſo that any one ſeen to be buried in that manner may 
be concluded to have been of the loweſt claſs, and to 
have died wretchedly poor. The cuſtom of making an 
offering, either at the obſequies or anniverſary, is ſtill 
obſerved, and generally conſiſts of wine, bread, beaſts, 
.or fowls, according to the ability or inclination of the 
ſurvivor. | Ge | 
Thou Quito cannot be compared to the other ci- 
ties in theſe parts for riches, yet it is far removed from 
Poverty. It appears, from ſeveral particulars, to have 
nin a much more flouriſhing ſtate ; but at preſent, 
though it has many ſubſtantial inhabitants, yet few 
of them are of diſtinguiſhed wealth, which, in gene- 
ral, conſiſts in landed eſtates, applied to ſeveral uſes, 
as I ſhall ſhew in the ſequel. = are alſo no very 
ſplendid fortunes raiſed by trade. Conſequently it may 
be inferred, that the city 1s neither famous for riches, 
nor remarkable for poverty. Here are indeed conſi- 
derable eſtates, though their produce is not at all equal 
to their extent: but the commerce, though ſmall, is 
continual. It muſt alſo be obſerved, to the credit of this 
city, that the more wealthy families have large quan- 
tities of plate, which is daily made uſe of; and, indeed, 
through the ſeveral claſſes, their tables are never deſ- 


— 


titute of one piece of plate at leaſt. 


— . 
— 
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CHAP. VI. 


i of FA temperature of the air at qu; lintrin 5 
between winter and ſunmr ; inchrurieuret, ad- 
vant ages, and Kenner. 


h To fond right judgment of the happy tempera- 
ture of the air at Quito, experience muſt be 


made uſe of to correct the errors which would ariſe 
from mere ſpeculation; as without that unerri 
guide, or the information of hiſtory, who would ima- 
gine, that in the center of the torrid zone, or rather 
under the equinoctial, not only the heat is very tolera- 
ble, but even, in ſome parts, the cold painful; and 
that others enjoy all the delights and advantages of a 
perpetual ſpring, their fields being always covered with 
verdure, and enamelled with flowers of the moſt live- 
ly colours. The mildneſs of the climate, free from 
the extremes of cold and heat, and the conſtant equa- 
lity of the nights and days, render a country pleaſant 
and fertile, which uninformed reaſon would, from its 
ſituation, conclude to be uninhabitable: nature has 
here ſcattered her bleſſings with ſo liberal a hand, that 
this country ſurpaſſes thoſe of the temperate zones, 
where the viciſſitudes of winter and ſummer, and the 
change from heat to cold, cauſe the extremes of both 
59 be more ſenſibly felt. 
Tux method taken by nature to render this country 
a2 delightful habitation, conſiſts in an aſſemblage of cir- 
 cumſtances of which, if any were wanting, it would 
either be utterly uninhabitable, or ſubject to the great- 
eſt inconveniences. But by this extraordinary aſſem- 
blage, the effect of the rays of the ſun is averted, and 
the heat of that glorious planet moderated. The prin- 
cipal circumſtance in this aſſemblage is its elevated ſitu- 
ation above the ſurface of the ſea; or, rather, of the 
whole carth z and thus not only the reflexion of — 
eat 
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heat is diminiſhed, but, by the elevation of this coun- 
try, the winds are more ſubtile, congelation more natu- 
ral, and the heat abated. Theſe are ſuch natural effects 
as muſt doubtleſs be attributed to its ſituation; and is 
the only circumſtance from whence ſuch prodigies of 
nature, as are obſerved here, can proceed. In one 
part are mountains of a ſtupendous height and magni- 
tude, having their ſummits covered with ſnow; on the 
other, valcanoes flaming within, while their ſummits, 
chaſms, and apertures, are involved in ice. The plains 
are temperate ; the breaches and valleys hot; and, 
. laſtly, according to the diſpoſition of the country, its 
high or low fituation, we find all the variety of grada- 
tions of temperature, poſſible to be conceived between 
the two extremes of heat and cold. 
Quixo is ſo happily ſituated, that neither the heat 
nor cold is troubleſome, though the extremes of both 
may be felt in its neighbourhood ; a ſingularity ſuffi- 
ciently demonſtrated by the following thermometrical 
experiments. On the 31 of May, 1736, the liquor 
in the thermometer ſtood 1011: at half an hour af- 
ter twelve at noon at 1014 : on the firſt of June at ſix 
in the morning at 1011: and at noon at 10122 But 
what renders this equality ſtill more delightful is, that 
it is conſtant throughout the whole year, the difference 
between the ſeaſons being ſcarce perceptible. Thus 
the mornings are cool, the remainder of the day warm, 
and the nights of an agreeable temperature. Hence 
the reaſon is plain why the inhabitants of Quito make 
no difference in their dreſs during the whole year; ſome 
wearing ſilks or light ſtuffs, at the ſame time others 
are dreſſed in garments of ſubſtantial cloth; and the 
former as little incommoded by the cold, as the latter 
Tux winds are healthy and blow continually; but 
never with any violence. Their uſual ſituations are 
nerth and ſouth, though they ſometimes ſhift to other 
quarters, without any regard fo the ſeaſon of * 1 
| "Smet 
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Their inceſſant permanence, notwithſtanding their 
conſtant variations, preſerves the country from any 
violent or even diſagreeable impreſſions of the rays of 
the ſun. So that, were it not for ſome inconveniences 
to which this country is ſubject, it might be conſi- 
dered as the moſt happy ſpot on the whole earth. But 
when theſe diſagreeable incidents are conſidered, all 
its beauties are buried in obſcurity ; for here are dread- 
ful and amazing tempeſts of thunder and lightning, 
and the ſtill more deſtructive ſubterraneous earth- 
quakes, which often ſurprize the inhabitants in the 
midſt of ſecurity. The whole morning, till one or 
two in the afternoon, the weather is generally ex- 
tremely delightful ; a bright ſun, ſerene and clear ſky, 
are commonly! ſeen; bur afterwards, the vapours be- 
gin to rife, the whole armoſphere is covered with 
black clouds, which bring on ſuch dreadful tempeſts 
of thunder and lightning, that all the neighbour- 
ing mountains tremble, and the city too often feels 
their dreadful effects. Laſtly, the clouds diſcharge 
themſelves in ſuch impetuous torrents of rain, that in 
a very ſhort time the ſtreets appear like rivers,” and 
the ſquares, though ſituated on a ſlope, like lakes. 
This dreadful ſcene generally continues till near ſun- 
ſet, when the weather clears up, and nature again 
puts on the beautiful appearance of the morning. 
Sometimes indeed the rains continue all the night, 
and they have been Known to laſt three or four —_ 
ſucceſſively. | 
Oy the other hand, this . courſe of the wea- 
ther has its exceptions, three, four, or fix, or even 
eight fine days ſucceeding each other; though after 
raining ſix or eight days, in the manner abovemen- 
tioned, it is rare that any falls during the two or three 
ſucceeding. But from the, moſt judicious obſerva- 
tions, it may be concluded, that theſe intervals of 
fine or foul weather make vp only one fifth of the 
days of the _ 
Fu Taz 
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TE diſtinction of winter and ſummer confiſts in 
aà very minute difference obſervable between the one 


and the other. The interval between the month of 


September, and April, May, or June, is here called 
the winter ſeaſon ; and the other months compoſe the 


ſummer. In the former ſeaſon the rain chiefly pre- 


vails, and in the ſecond the inhabitants frequently 
. -enjoy intervals of fine weather; but whenever the 


rains are diſcontinued for above a fortnight, the in- 
Habitants are in the utmoſt conſternation, and public 
Prayers are offered up for their return. On the other 
band, when they continue any time without inter- 
miſſion, the like fears return, and the churches are 
again crowded with ſupplicants for obtaining fine 
weather. For a long drought here is productive of 
dangerous diſtempers; and a continual rain, with- 
Hut any intervals of ſunſhine, deſtroys the fruits of 
the earth: thus the inhabitants are under a continu- 
Al anxiety. Beſides the advantages of the rains for 
moderating the intenſe rays of the ſun, they are alſo 

af the greateſt benefit in cleanſing the fireets and 


1quares of the city, which, by the filthineſs of the 


common people, at m hours, are every where full of 
—_— 
| EARTHQUAKES G be accounted a leſs adhd 


| ace than any of the former; and if not 


Þ frequent as in other cities of theſe parts, they 
are far from being uncommon, and often very vi- 
olent. While we continued in this city and its ju- 

riſdiction, I particularly remember two, when ſeveral 


country-ſeats and farm-houſes were thrown down, 


and the greater part of the numerous inhabitants bu- 
ried 1 in ruins, 


Ir is doubtleſs to ſome. unknown quality of the 


temperature of the air, that the city owes one re- 
markable convenience, which cannot fail of gr 


recommending it ; namely, being totally free from 


m 


* 


7 
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moſchitos or other inſects of that kind, which almoſt 
render life a burthen in hot countries. They are not. 
known to the inhabitants, even a flea is ſeldom ſeen. 
here; nor are the people moleſted with venomous. 
reptiles: In ſhort, the only troubleſome inſect is. 
the pique or nigua, whoſe noxious effects have been 
already treated of. 

Trovecn the plague or . peſtilence, i in its proper. 
ſenſe, be not known here, no inſtance of its TAY Ages: 
having appeared. in any part of America, yet the 
are ſome diſtempers which have many ſymptoms ws" 
it, but concealed under the names of malignant 
ſpotted fevers aud. pleuriſies; and theſe generally 
ſweep away ſuch prodigious numbers, that, when. 
they prevail, the city may with propriety be ſaid to. 
be viſited with a peſtilential contagion. Another 
diſeaſe common here is that called mal del valle, or 
vicho; 2 diſtemper ſo general, that, at the firſt at- 
tack of any malady, they make uſe of medicines: 
adapted to the cure of it, from its uſually ſeizing a 
perſon two or three days after a fever. But M. de 
Juſieu often obſerved, that the remedies were ge- 
nerally adminiſtered to perſons not at all affected 
by the diſtemper, which, in his opinion, is a gan- 
grene in the rectum; a diſeaſe very common in that 
climate, and conſequently at the firſt attack all 
means ſhould be uſed to prevent its progreſs. Per- 
ſons who labour under a flux are moſt liable to that 
malady; but the inhabitants of this country being, 
firmly perſuaded that there can be no diſtemper that 
is not accompanied with the vicho, the cure is ne- 
ver delayed. The operation muſt be attended with; 
no fmall. pain, as a peſſary compoled of gun- 
powder, guinea- pepper, and a lemon peeled, is 
inſinuated into — anus, and changed two or three; 
times a day, till chf e 18 des Heel to be, out 
i ea 1 ES 
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Tur venereal diſeaſe is here ſo common, that few 


s are free from it, though its effects are much 
more violent in ſome than i in others; and many are 


afflicted with it, without any of its external ſymp- 
toms. Even little children, incapable by their age 


of having contracted it actively, have been known 
to be attacked in the ſame manner by it, as perſons 
who have acquired it by their debauchery. Accord- 
ingly there is no reaſon for caution in concealing this 


diſtemper, its commonneſs effacing the diſgrace that 


in other countries attend it. The principal cauſe of 
its prevalence is, negligence i in the' cure. For the 
climate favours the operations of the medicines, and 
the natural temperature of the air checks the malig- 
_ ity of the virus more than in other countries. And 
hence a few are ſalivated for it, or will undergo the 
trouble of a radical cure. This diſeaſe muſt natu- 
rally be thought in ſome meaſure to ſhorten their 
lives; though it is not uncommon to ſee perſons live 
ſeventy years, or more, without ever having been en- 
_ tively free from that diſtemper, either ee or 
contracted in their early youth. 

Dux the continuance of the north and north-eaſt 
winds, which are the coldeſt from paſſing over the 
froſty deſerts, the inhabitants are afflicted with very 


be catarrhs called pechugueras. The air is then 
mething diſagreeable, the mornings being ſo cold 
as to require warmer cloathing; but the ſun ſoon 


rſes this inconvenience. 
As the peſtilence, whoſe ravages among the human 


ie in Europe and other parts, are ſo dreadful, is 


unknown both ar Quito and throughout all America, 


id is alſo the madneſs in dogs. And though they have 
ſdme idea of the peſtilence, and call thoſe diſeaſes ſi- 
milar in their effects, by that name, they are entirely 
ignorant of the canine madneſs; and expreſs their aſ- 
alen when an european relates the melancholy 


I L effects 
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ſeldom fails of being cheriſhed by the fertilizing beams 
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effects of it. Thoſe inhabitants, on the other hand, are 
here ſubject to a diſtemper unknown in Europe, and 
may be compared to the ſmall- pox, which few or none 
eſcape ; but having once got through it, they have no- 
thing more to apprehend from that quarter. This di- 
ſtemper is one of - thoſe called peſte ; and its ſymptoms 
are convulſions in every part of the body, a continual 


' endeavour to bite, delirium, vomiting blood; and thoſe 


whoſe conſtitutions are not capable of ſupporting thecon- 
flicts of the diſtemper, periſh. But this is not peculiar: 
to Quito, being equally common throughout-all South 
America. - 8 . | 


* 
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Fertility of the territories of Quito, and the common. 


. food of its inhabitants. 


E324 


FIVHOUGH an account of the fruits ſhould natu- 

rally ſucceed that of the climate, I determined, on 
account ' of their variety, and their being different in 
different parts, to defer a circumſtantial deſcription, 
till I come to treat more particularly of each of the 
juriſdictions. So that I ſhall here only take a tranſient 
view of the perennial beauty and pleaſantneſs of the 
country; which has hardly its equal in any part of the 
known world: the equability of its air exempts it from - 
any ſenſible changes, whereby the plants, .corn, and 


trees, are ſtripped of their vełdure and ornaments, 


their vegetative powers checked, and themſelves redu- 
ced to a torpid inactivity. The fertility of this coun- 
try, if fully deſcribed, would appear to many ineredi- 


ble, did not the conſideration of the equality and be- 


nignity of the climate inforce its probability. For. 
both the degrees of cold and heat are here ſo happily 
determined, that the moiſture continues, and the earth 


of 
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eee part of every day; and therefore it is 


no wonder that this country ſhould enjoy a greater de- 


gree of fertility than thoſe, whiere the fame cauſes do 
not: concur; eſpecially if we conſider, that-there is no 
ſenſible! difference throughout the yrar; ſo that the 
fruits and beauties of the ſeveral ſeaſons are here ſeen 
at the ſame time. The curious european obſerves, 
with 4 — admiration; that whilſt ſome herbs of 
the field are f yore 4 others of the ſame kind are ſpring- 
ing up; and whilſt ſome flowers are loſing their bla. 
ty, others are blowing to continue the enamelled proſ- 
pect. When the fruits have obtained their maturity, 
and the leaves begin to change their colour, freſh leaves, 
bloſſoms, and fruits, are ſeen in their prope gradations 
on the {ame tree. 

Taz ſame inceſſant f 07 18 cunfaicuousd in the 
corn, both reaping and ſowing being carried on at the 
ſame time. That corn which has been recently ſown 
is coming up; that which has been longer ſown is in 
its blade, and the more advanced begins to bloſ- 
ſom. So that the declivities of the neighbouring hills 
exhibit all the beauties of the four ſeaſons at one ſin- 


gu VIEW. 


Trevor a ditvivgmnnalty Pen; yer there in u fecti6d - 
time for the grand harveſt. But ſometimes the moſt 


favourable ſeaſon for ſowing in one place, is a month 
or two after that of another, though their diftance is 
not more than three or four leagues ; and the time for 

another at the ſame diſtatice not then arrived. Thus, 
in different ſpots, ſometimes in one and the ſame, ſow- 


ing and reaping are performed throughout the whole 
year, the forwardneſs or retardment naturally ariſing 


from the different ſituations; as mountains, riſing 
grounds, plains, valleys, and breaches 3 and the tempe- 


rature being different im each of theſe, the times for 
performing the ſeveral operations of huſbandry muſt 
alſo: _ __ 18 _ "ny Nen ien d en to what I. 
6121. G1 $44) 5b 1 8 — 84 2 have 
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have before advanced; as will be ſeen in the following 
account of the juriſdiction. „„ 
Tuis remarkable fecundity of the foil is naturally 
productive of excellent fruits and corn of every kind, 
as is evident from the delicacy of the beef, veal, mut- 
ton, pork, and poultry of Quito. Here is alſo wheat 
bread in fufficient plenty; bur the fault is, that the in- 
dian women, whoſe buſineſs it is to make it, are igno- 
rant of the beſt methods both of kneading and baking 
it; for the wheat of itfelf is excellent, and the bread 
baked in private houſes equal to any in the known 
world. The beef, which is not inferior to that of 
is ſold in the markets by the quarter of the 
hundred for four rials of that country money, and the 
buyer has the liberty of chuſing what part he pleaſes. 
Mutton is fold either by the half or quarter of a 
ſheep; and when fat, and in its prime, the whole car- 
caſe is worth about five or ſix rials. Other ſpecies of 
proviſions are fold by the lump, without weight or 
meaſure, and the price regulated by cuſtom. - 
Tux only commodity of which there is here any 
ſcarcity is pulſe ; but this deficiency is ſupplied by 
roots, the principal of which are the camates, aruca- 
chas, yucas, ocas, and papas; the three former are 
the natives of hot countries, and cultivated in the plan- 
tations of ſugar canes, and ſuch ſpots are called val - 
les, or yungas, though theſe names have different 
ſenſes, the former ſignifying plains in a botrom, and 
the latter thoſe on the fides of the cordillera; but both 
in a hotter expoſure. In theſe are produced the plan- 
ranes, guincos, guinea- pepper, chirimogas, aguaca- 
tes, granadillas, pinas, guayabas, and others natural 
to ſuch climates as I have already obſerved in other 
countries. The colder parts produce pears, peaches, 
_ nectarines, quaitambos, aurimelos, apricots, melons, 
and water-metons ; the laſt have a particular ſeaſon, 
but the others abound equally throughout the whole 
year. The parts which cannot be denominated either 
Vor. I. + U | hot 
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hot or cold, produce frutillas, or peru ſtrawberries, 
and apples. The ſucculent fits which require a warm 
climate are in great plenty throughout the whole year, 
as china and ſeville oranges, citrons, lemons; limes, ci- 


dras, and toronjas. Theſe trees are full of bloſſoms | 


and fruit all the year round, equally-with thoſe which 
are natives of this climate. Theſe fruits abundantly 
ſupply the tables of the inhabitants, where they are al- 
ways the firſt ſerved up, and the laſt taken away. Be- 
ſides the beautiful contraſt they form with: the other 
diſhes, they are alſo uſed for increaſing the pleaſure of 
the palate, it being a cuſtom among the people of 
rank here, to eat them alternately with tlieir other 
food, of which there is always a great variety. 

Tux chirimoyas, aguacates, guabas, granadillas, 
and peruvian ſtrawberries, being fruits of which, as 
well as of the _ and papas, I have not yet given 
any deſcription, I ſhall here give the reader a brief ac- 
count of them. The chirimoya is univerſally allowed 
to be the moſt delicious of any known fruit either of 
India or Europe. Its dimenſions are various, being 
from one to five inches in diameter. Its figure is im- 
| perfectly round, being flatted towards the ſtalk; 
where it forms a kind of navel; but all the other 
parts nearly circular. It is covered with a thin ſoft 
thell, but adhering ſo cloſely to the pulp, as not to be 
ſeparated without a knife. The outward coat, during 
its growth, is of a, dark green, but on attaining its 
full maturity, becomes ſomewhat lighter. This coat 
is variegated with prominent veins, forming a kind of 
net work all over it. The pulp is white, intermixed 
with ſeveral almoſt imperceptible fibres, concentring 
in the core, which extends from the hollow of the ex- 
creſcence to the oppoſite ſide. As they have their ori- 
gin near the former, ſo in that part they are larger 
and more diſtinct. The fleſh contains a large quan- 
tity of juice reſembling honey, and its taſte ſweet 
15 ith, a 2 but of mot exquiſite fla- 
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* your. The ſeeds are formed in ſeveral parts of the 
fleſh, and are about ſeven lines in length, and three 
or. four in breadth. 1 are 1107 ſomewhat Hat, and 
ſituated longitudinally. 
Tux tree is high and tüftedd, the fem ge and 
round, but with ſome inequalities; full of elliptic 
heaven terminating in a point. The length is about 
three inches and a half, and the breadth t two or two 
and a half. But what is very remarkable in this tree 
is, that it every yera ſheds, and renews its leaves. 
The bloſſom, in which is the embryo of the fruit, 
differs very little from the leaves in colour, which is a 
darkiſh green. But when arrived to its full maturity 
is of a yellowiſh green. It reſembles a caper in fi- 
gure, but ſomething larger, and compoſed of four 
Petals. It is far from being beautiful; but this defi- 
ciency 1s abundantly ſupplied by its incomparable fra- 
grancy.” This tree is obſerved to be very parſimoni- 
ous in its bloſſoms, producing only ſuch as would ri- 
pen into fruits, did not the extravagant paſſion of tlie 
ladies, for the excellence of the odour, induce chem to | 
purchaſe the bloſſoms at any rate. | 
THz aguacate, which in Lima, and other parts br | 

Peru, is known by the ancient indian name plata, 
may alſo be claſſed among the choideſt fruits of this 
country. Its figure in ſome meaſure reſembles the ca- 
labaſhes of which ſnuff. boxes are made, that is, the 
lower part is round, and tapers away gradually to- 
wards the ſtalk; from whence to its baſe, the length 
is uſually between three and five inches. 'It is covered 
with a very thin, gloſſy, ſmooth ſhell, which, when the 
the fruit is. thoroughly ripe, is detached from the pulp. 

The colour, both during its growth, and when ar- 
Tived at perfection, is" green, but turns ſomething 
paler as it ripens; the pulp i in ſolid, but yields to the 
Preſſure of the finger; che colbur white, tinged with 
green, and the taſte fo inflpid as to require ſalt to give 
| 5 an be bat — 9 
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ad” We 4 _— which 
| Cel he germ tree. 
LIKE: ery thin tegument which ſepa- 

pulp, though ſometimes the tegu- 
1. „ and at Wag times to the 


W Nn name of 


Peru, 
2 Ion of a 


a little flat on both 
Irs uſual length 9 foot, though there 
ace different Gizes, ſome larger and ſome ſmaller, ac- 


_ cording to the country where grow. Its outward 
colour is a dark green, and covered with 2 down, 


which feels {moock when ſtroaked downwards, and 
rough when the hand is moved in = contrary direc- 
tion, as in velvet. on * longitudinally, 

is found divided into ce ” each containing a 
certain {pungy medulla, very 1 to cotton 


FF Black feeds of 


TTT vice 
is feet and cooling, n 
in thickneſs round each ſeed. 

25 Tur granadilla reſeenhles a hen's beg in ſhape, but 
larger. The outſide of the ſhell is ſmooth and gloſ- 
1y, and of a faint carnation colour, and the infide white 

and ſoft. It is about a line and a half in chickneſt, 
and pretty hard. This ſhell contains a viſcous and li- 
quid ſubitance, full of very ſmall and delicate grains 
| Iſs hard than thoſe of the pomegranate. This medul- 
lary ſubſtance is ſeparated from the ſhall, by an ex- 
treme fine and tranſparent membrane. This fruit is 
— blended with TY a 
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cordial and fefreſning, and fo wholfome that there is 
no danger in indulging the appetite. The two for- 
mer ate allo of the fame innocent quality. The gra- 
nadlilla is not the produce of a tree, but bf 2 plant, 
the bloſſom of which reſembles the paffion flower, 
and of a moſt dehcate fragrance. But we muſt ob- 


ſerve a remarkable fit ity in the fruits of this 


country, namely, that they do not ripen! on the trees, 
like thoſe of Euro bur tault be —— and kept 
ſomu time; for if ſuffered to hang on the trees they 
would decay. 58 1,3 keene 
Tux laſt of the fruits I ſhall mention is the frutilla, 
tet | : f; y e Eu- 
rope in ſize; for though g not above an inch 
in lengrh, and two thirds of an inch in thickneſa, they 
are much latger in other parts of Peru. Their taſte, 
though juicy and not un ble, is not equal to 
; thoſe of Eittope. The whole difference between rhe 
army and that known in Spain conſiſts in its leaves 
being ſome what larger. V 
Tux papas are natives of a cold climate, and be- 
ing common in ſeveral parts of Europe, where they 
are known by the name of potatoes, alt 1 ſhall ſay of 
them is, that they are a favourite food with the in- 
habitants of theſe countries, who eat them inſtead of 
bread, nor is there a made diſh or ragout in which 
they are not an ingredient. The creoles prefer them 
to any kind of meat, or even fowl. A particular diſh 


is made of them, and feryed up at the beſt tables, 


Called locro; and is always the laft, that water ma 
be drank after it, which they look upon as otherwile 
unwholſome. This root is the chief food of the lower 
claſs; and they find it fo nutritive and ftrengthening, 
that they are not deſirous of more folid food. 
Tux oca is a root about two or three inches in 


3 and about half an inch, or ſomething more, 
in thickneſs, though not every where equal, having 
32 b 3 n 5 a kind 
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a kind of knots where they twiſt and eth them 
ſelves. This root is covered with a very thin and 
tranſparent ſkin, whoſe colour is in ſome yellow, in 
ſome red, and others orange. It is eaten either boil- 
ed or roaſted, and has nearly the ſame taſte as a cheſ- 
nut; with This difference, however, common to all 

the fruits of America, that the ſweetneſs predominates. 


It is both pickled and preſerved, the latter being 


what the Americans are very fond of. This root is 
alſo an ingredient in many made diſhes. The plant 
is ſmall like che e yucas, and ochers already de; 
ſcribed. . of} Kon 


Wirn Es 5 the « corn of 2 country, "there. is 


no neceſſity for enumerating the ſpecies, they being 


the ſame with thoſe known in Spain. The maize and 


barley are uſed by the poor people, and particularly 


by the indians in making bread. They have ſeveral 
methods of preparing the maize; one is by perching, 
which they call camea. They alſo make from this 
grain a drink called chica, uſed by the indians in the 

times of the Yncas, and ſtill very common. The 
method of making it is this; they ſteep the maize in 
water till it begins to ſprout, when they ſpread it in 
the ſun, where it is thoroughly dried; after which 


they roaſt and grind it, and of the flour they make a 


decoction of what ſtrength they pleaſe. It is then put 
into jars or caſks, with a proportional quantity of water. 
n the ſecond or third day it begins to ferment, and 
is when that completed, which is in two or three days 
more, they eſteem it fit for drinking. It is reckon- 
ed very cooling ; and that it is inebriating, is ſuffici- 
ntly evident from the indians ;. thoſe people have 1 in- 
deed ſo little government of themſelves, that they ne- 
ver give oyer till they have emptied the caſk. Its 
taſte is not unlike cider; but ſeems in ſome meaſure 


to require the diſpatch of the indians, turning ſour! in 
| * or eight days after che fermentation is com- 
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pleted. Befides its ſuppoſed quality of being cool- 
ing, it is, among other medical properties, confeſſediy 
diuretic; and to the uſe of this liquor the indians are 
ſuppoſed to be indebted ſor their being ſtrangers to 
the ſtrangury or gravel. It is alſo not furprizing that 
thoſe people who drink it, without any other food than 
cancha, mote; and muchba, are, with the help of this 
liquor, healthy, ſtrong, and robuſt; | 

Malz boiled till the grains begin to ſplit, when it 
is called mote; ſerves for food to the indians ; the 
poor people, and ſervants in families, who being ha- | 
bituated to it, prefer it to bread. 

Maize, before it is ripe called choglionp is ſold in 
the ear, and among the ee ſort of er rs, eſ- 
teemed a great dainty. etre | 
Bxsmxs the grains of che ſame ſpecids with thoſe 
in Spain, this country has one peculiar to itfelf: and 
very well deſerves to be ranked among the moſt pala- 
table foods; but ſtill more valuable for its being one 
of the preſervatives againſt all kinds of abſceſſes 
and impoſthumes. This uſeful ſpecies of grain 
here called quinoa, reſembles a lentile in ſhape, but 
much leſs, and very white. When boiled it —_ ; 
and ont. of it comes a: ſpiral. fibre, Which appears li 
a: ſmall worm, but whiter than the huſk of the grain. 
It is an annual plant, being ſowed and feaped every 
year. The ſtem is about three or four feet in height, 
and has a large pointed leaf, ſomething like chat of the 
malloro; the flower is of a deep red, and five or ſix 
inches in length, and in it are contained the grains 
or ſeed. The quinoa is eaten boiled like rice, and has 
a very pleaſant taſte ; and the water in which it has 
been boiled, is often uſed as an apozem. The qui- 
noa is uſed in external applications, in order to which 
it is ground and boiled to a proper conſiſtence; and 
applied to the part affected, from which it ſoon 
extracts all corrupt humours occaſioned by a con- 
Fn,” 
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BrsibzEs domeſtic animals, here are great — 

of rabbits caught on the deſerts. The partridges are 
not very plenty, and rather reſemble a quail than thoſe 
of Europe. Turtle doves abound here, greatly owing 
to the alone of the inhabitants: in not endeavouring | 
to take them. 

Bur one of the prin cipal foods uſed by the inhabi- 
tants is cheeſe, of which it is computed that the quan- 
tity annually conſumed amounts to between 70 and 80 
thouſand dollars of that country money. It is uſed in 
various manners, and is the chief ingredient i in” many 
diſhes. The neighbourhood of Quito alſo affords ex- 
cellent butter, and of which there is a great conſurnp- 
tion, but falls far ſhort of that of cheeſe. 

Tun fondneſs of theſe people for ſweetmeets exceeds 
every thing I have ever mentioned of other countries; 
and this neceſſarily occafions- a. great conſumption of 
ſugar and heney. One method of indulging this ap- 
Petite is to ſqueeze the juice out of the ſugar canes, 
let it ſettle, and curdle it, out of which they make 
ſmall cakes, which they call raſpaduras. This is ſo 
highly valued by the lower claſs, that with a ſlite of it, 
and another of bread and cheeſe, they make as hearty 
a meal as the rich with all their variety of diſhes. Thus 
it that if there be ſome difference between 
the foods uſed here and thoſe of Spain, e 
99 rg wg rb 909 0 
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5 H A | OP vn. | 
Of the commerce of the province of Quito. 
ROM the' two two preceding c a ſufficient 


jodgment may be formed of N and 
manufactures in the province of Quito, which are the 
ſources of its commerce. The perſons who are the 
chief conductors of this commerce, are the Europeans 

or chapitones; ſome ſettled here, and others coming 
occaſionally. The latter purchaſe the country goods, 
and fell thoſe of Europe. The manufactures of this 
province, as we have already noticed, are only cottons, 
ſore white called tucuyos, and others ftripped bays 
and cloths, which meet with a good market at Lima 
for ſupplying all the inward provinces of Peru. The 
returns are made partly in ſilver, partly in gold and 
ſilver thread fringes made in that city; wine, brandy, 
oil, copper, tin, lead, and quickſilver. The maſters 
of the manufactures, either fell their goods rey er | 
ders, or employ them as their factors. 

On the arrival of the galleons at Carthagena, theſe 

traders reſort chither either by the way of or 


that of Santa Fe, to purchaſe European goods, — 
. 


at their return, they Want do be 
over the province. £ 

Tus products of the earth are chiefly conſumed 
within the province, except the wheat produced in che 
juriſciction of Riobamba and Chimbo, part of which 
are ſent to Guayaquil. But this is a trade carried on 
only by miſtizos and poor people. It would indeed 
admit of great improvements were not the freights ſo 
erxceſſively high, that the trouble and expence of car- 
rying them from Guayaquil to other countries, where 
there is a ſcarcity of them, r it 7 
3 
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' Goops, eee by the public, or wove by pri- 
vate indians, are, together with ſome kinds of Provi- 
ſions, ſent to the juriſdiction of Barbacoas ; and this is 
the commerce in which the chapitones make the firſt 
eſſay of their abilities for trade. Theſe proviſions are 

exchanged for gold, found in that country, and which 
is afterwards ſent . to Lima, where it bears a greater 
price. Their ſtuffs alſo find a vent in the governments 
of Popayan, and Santa Fe; and this commerce is per- 
petually carried on; but the only return in che tiempo 
muerto, or abſence of the galleons, is gold, Which, 
like that from Barbacoas, is ſent to Lima. 

Tut coaſt of New Spain ſupplies this province with 
indigo, of which there is a very large conſumption at 
the manufactories, blue being univerfally the colour 
which this people affect in their apparel. They alſo 
import, by way of Guayaquil, iron: and ſteel both 
from Europe and the coaſt, of Guatemala and though 
it fetches ſo high a price, that a quintal of iron ſells 
for above a hundred dollars, and the ſame quantity of 
ſteel for a hundred and fifty, there is à continual de- 
mand in order to ſupply the peaſants wich the neceſſa- 
mrad of agriculture... 2 In does 
Tux inland, or reciprocal commerce, confiſts — 
conſurgpiion of. the products of ,one- juriſdiction - in 
another; and is a conſtant, incentive to induſtry among 
the inhabitants of the villages, and the lower claſs. 
Fhoſe of the province of Chimbo purchaſe home- 
made tucuyos and bags in thoſe of Riobamba and Qui- - 
to, in order to vend them at Guayaquil, bringing 
thence in return, falt, fiſn, and cotton; the latter of 
which being wove in the looms of Quito, is again ſent 
to Can in ſtuffs. The juriſdictions of Riobamba, - 
Alauſi and Cuencę, by means of the ware-houſes at La- 
guache, and ern. carry on a conſiderable trade 
with Guaya. tel men's 2 wat 

Tris — in the — "= the country,, 
which conſiſt only of three ſorts, cloth, * and 

inen, 
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linen, is attended with conſiderable profit to the tra- 
ders, and advantage to the country, as all. the poor 
people, who are remarkably numerous, and perſons 
of ſubſtance, except thoſe of the capital, wear the goods 
manufactured in the country; thoſe of Europe being 
ſo prodigiouſly dear, that only Spaniards of large for- 
tune, and perſons of the higheſt diſtinction, can afford 
to purchaſe them, The quantity of cloth and ſtuffs 
wove in this country, and all by indians, either in the 
public manufactures or their own houſes, appear from 
hence to be prodigiouſly great: and to this, in a great 
meaſure, is owing the happy ſtate of this province: 
the maſters and traders ſoon raiſing fortunes, and the 
ſervants and dependants contented with the fruits of 
their induſtry. | ; ge 
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B OO K VI. 
CHAP. 1. 
Extent 1 the m— — 2 _ wk e, 


as far as the nature of the ſubject would permit, 
to follow the order which the ſeries of our voyage 
required; and we flatter ourſelves it will appear, that 
ipal attention was directed to the aſtro- 
nomical obſervations, we have not omitted any inte · 
4 — 19S — relating to the towns and pro- 
h which we aſſed. We were always 
—— + if the former tended to the improve- 
ment of ſcience, and was agreeable to thoſe who 
fels it ; the latter might prove uſeful to 3 


T. the five preceding books we have e, 
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and be nerepeable to choke who apply themſelves to 
the ſtudy o the conſtitution, Fey; cuſtoms, and 


nius of nations. We coed the fith book with an ac 
of 


count of the city af Quito; this we ſhall em 
treating of the province, which is equally an 
Pangins © and we are enabled to gratify the reader in 
the maſt ſatisfactory manner, having, in the courſe of 
our obſervations, not only ſurveyed its whole extent, 
but, by ourlong ſtay, obtainedthe: acquaintance of many 
| ns of undoubted judgment and veracity, on whem 
we could rely for paxticulars, not to be known from 
_ ocular inſpection. So that we have ſufficient rea- 
| ade the truth of the contents of this 
ory. 

Tux large province of Quito, at the time when 
the 83 firſt ſettled in it, was annexed to the 
kingdom of Peru, and 3 ſo till ry re 1716. 
when a new vice- royalty being erected at Santa Fe de 

. the capt” of "the row om of Granada, 
it. was e from Peru, and annexed to Gra- 


nada. At the ſame time the audience of was 
ſuppreſſed, t with that of Panama, in the king- 
75 50 of Terra irma though the latter ain 226 de- 


pendant on the vice-roys of Lima. The intention in 
this frugal ſcheme was, that the ſalaries of the 
number of officers in both, which ceaſed on this 
tion, ſhould be applied to che ſupport of the new vice- 
royalty, in order to prevent any additional burden an 
the royal revenue; a conſequence otherwiſe unavoida- 
ble. But experience has ſhewn the impropriety and 
| inſufficiency of this meaſure; and that the tribunals 
aboliſhed were of indiſpenſable neceſſity in their reſpec 
tive cities; an inſupportable detriment reſulting to 2 
inhabitants from the vaſt diſtance of the audiences gr 
igned them; which were, Lima for the gs uo 
erra Firma, and thoſe of the province e 
were to apply for juſtice to the audience of / 
* the amount of nn 


* 
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the audiences Hare continued the fame as oa 
But the motives for erecting a new vice-royalty at 
Santa Fe, being confeſſedly of the greateſt impor- 
tance, its reſtitution was again brought on the car- 
pet; and the great difficulty of ſupporting i it, with- 
out detriment either to the public or the audiences, 
the ſuppreſſion of which had been fo detrimental to 
the inhabitants, being overcome, the dignity of vice- 
royalty was again erected in the year 17 39, Don Se- 
baſtian de Eſlaba, lieutenant-general, being appoint- 
ed the firſt vice- roy, and arrived in the beginning of 
the year 1740 to take poſſeſſion of his government; 
which included the whole kingdom of Terra Firma 
and the province of Quito. 
T uISõ province is bounded on the north by that of 
Santa Fe de Bogota, and includes part of the govern- 
ment of Papayan; on the ſouth it is limited by the 
governments of Peru and Chachapoyas ; caſtward it 
extends over the whole government of Maynas, and 
- "the river of the amazons, to the meridian of demar- 
cation, or that which divides the dominions of Spain 
and Portugal Its weſtern boundary is the ſea, from 
the coaſt of Machala, in the gulf of Puna, to the coaſt 
of the government of Atacames and the juriſdiction 
of Barbacoas, in the bay of Gorgona. Its greateſt 
breadth from north to ſouth is about 200 leagues ; 
and its length, from eaſt to weſt, the whole extent 
from cape de Santa Elena, in the ſouth-ſea, to the 
meridian abovementioned ; which, by the moſt accu- 
rate computation, is 600 leagues. ut a very great 
part of theſe vaſt dominions are, 1t mult be — 
— either 
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either inhabined by nations of ſavage indians, or have 
not hitherto been thoroughly peopled by the ſpaniards, | 
if, indeed, they have been ſufficiently known. All 
the parts that can properly be {aid to be peopled, and 
actually ſubject to the ſpaniſh government, are ' thoſe 
intercepted by the two cordilleras of the Andes, which, 
in compariſon to the extent of the country, may be 
termed a ſtreet or lane, extending from the juriſdiction 
of the town of St. Miguel de Ibarra to that of Loga ; 
the country from hence to the government of Popay- 
an, and alſo that comprehended between the weſtern 
cordillera and the ſea. With this limitation the extent 
of the juriſdictions from eaſt to weſt will be fifteen 
leagues or ſomething more, being the diſtance inter- 
cepred between the two cordilleras. But to this muſt 
be added the countries comprehended in the govern- 
ments of Jaen de Bracamoros, which borders on the 
juriſdiction of Loja, and the extremity of the whole 
province, and ſituated on the eaſt ſide of the eaſtern 
cordillera ; and, to the northward, the government of 
Quixos, and that of Maynas to the eaſtward of it; 
but ſeparated by large tracts of land inhabited by wild 
indians: and on the north ſide of the province from 
that of Papayan; though the latter is properly a diſ- 
tinct province from that of Quito. Thus on the weſt 
ſide of that interval between the two cordilleras, lies 
the lately erected government of Atacames, and the ju- 
riſdiction of Guayaquil : on the eaſt ſide, the three go- 
vernments aboyementioned z and on ws en chat | 
of Papayan. 
Tuis province, exclu five of theſe five n 5 
b nde of nine juriſdictions, which in that country 
are called provinces, that of Quito being ſubdivided 
into as many others as there are governments and ju- 
riſdictions; which it is neceſſary for the reader to ob- 
ſerve, in order to avoid any perplexity or miſtake, 
wm 4 CER — to be called a province; 
though. . 
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though I ſhall be careful to avoid r 
ble. The juriſdictions in the province of Quito, be- 
ginning with the moſt northern, eee 


I. The town of San Miguel de Ibarra. | 
II. The village of - 
III. The city of 


tacunga. 
V. The town of Riobamba. 


VI. The allno of Chimbo, or Guaranda. | 
cKy vayaquil. 

VIII. The city of Cuenca. 

IV. The city of Laa. 


Or theſe nine ;urifdiQions I ſhall & 
count in this and the following chapter, and then pro- 
ceed to the governments. 

I. Taz town of San Miguel de Ibarra, is the capi- 
tal of the juriſdiction of that name, which alſo con- 


EE the names of 
which are, 


I. Mira. | V. Salinas. 
II. Pimanpiro. | VL Tumbabiro. 
IV. San Antonio de Carangue. VIII. Caguaſqui. 


Tas zurifdition formerly included that of Otaba- 


103 but, on gccount of its too enormous extent, it 
was prudently diyided into two. 


Tux town of San Miguel de Ibarra, ſtands on the 


TE extraniy of a very large plain or meadow, at a ſmall 


diltance from a chain of mountains to the eaſtward of 
it, and hetwixt two rivers, which keep this whole plain 


is proper yerdure. The oil is ſoft and moiſt, 


not only renders the houſes damp, but alſa 
nas: the foundations of their ing * * 
| ; in 


a ſuccinct ac- 
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ſink. It is moderately large, with ſtraight, broad 
ſtreets, and the greateſt part of the houſes of ſtone, 
or unburnt bricks, and all tiled. The town is fur- 
rounded by ſuburbs inhabited by the indians, whoſe” 
cottages make the ſame appearance as in all other mean 
places ; but the houſes are neat and uniform, though 
they are but low, having only a ground floor, except 
thoſe in the ſquare, which have one ſtory. The pariſh ' 
church is a large and elegant ſtructure, and of the 
fame materials as the houſes. It is alſo well orna- 
. mented. This town has convents of franciſcans, do- 
minicans; the fathers of mercy, a college of jeſuits, 
and a nunnery of the order of the conception. Its in- 
habitants of all ages, ſects, and claſſes, are computed 
at ten or twelve thouſand ſouls. . 
WirTnin the limits of this juriſdiction, is the lake - 
of Lagarchoca, famous for being the ſepulchre of the 
inhabitants of Otabalo, on its being taken by Huayna- 
Capac, the twelfth Inca, who, inſtead of ſnewing 
clemency to their magnanimity, being irritated at the 
noble reſiſtance they made, ordered them all to be be- 
headed, both thoſe who had quietly ſurrendered, and 
thoſe taken in arms, and their bodies thrown into the 
lake; and from the water of the lake being tinged of 
a bloody hue, it acquired its preſent name, which ſig- 
nifies a lake of blood. 3 5 : 1855 2 
Taz air is very mild, leſs cold than that of Quito, 
and at the ſame time, the heat is not at all inconveni- 
ent. The temperature of the air is different in all the 
villages of this juriſdiction, but in moſt warm, on ac- 
count of their low ſituation, Theſe parts are all over 
this country called Valles, as I have already obſerved ; 
and the names of thoſe in the juriſdiction of San Mi- 
guel de Ibarra, are Chotar Carpuela, and ſeveral others. 
Moſt of the farms in them have plantations of ſugar 
canes, and mills for extracting the juice, from whence 
they make great quanities of ſugar, and very White: 
ſome are planted with the fruits common in a hot cli- 
Yor. I. | * mate; 
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mate; and in others cotton only is cultivated, and to 
the greateſt perfection, 


'T'xe ſugar canes do not ripen here ſo late as in Qui- 
to; but they may be committed at any time to the 


| mill, there being no neceſſity for cutting them at any 
preciſe time, retaining all their goodnels even when 


fuffered to ſtand two or three months after they are 
ripe; ſo that they are cut every quarter, and the mills, 
by that means, kept at work the whole year. 

Tx farms ſituated in a leſs hot part are employed 
for cultivating maize, wheat, and barley, in the ſame 
manner as in the juriſdiction of Otabalo, and which 
we ſhall explain in its proper place. Here are alſo large 
numbers of goats, but not many ſheep; and though 
the manufactures here, are not ſo numerous as in Ota- 
balo, yet the indians weave a conſiderable quantity of 
cloth, and cotton. 

Ix the neighbourhood of the village of Salinas are 
falt mines, which, beſides the home conſumption, ſup- 
ply the countries to the northward of it. This ſalt has 


ſome mixture of nitre, and though it may thence be 


concluded to be leis wholſome, yet it is attended with no 
ill conſequence to thoſe who are accuſtomed to it: but 
not anſwering the intention in falting, that from 
Guayaquil is uſed inſtead of it. 

Wiruix the diſtrict of the village of Mira, a are 
great numbers of wild aſſes, which increaſe very faſt, 


and l are not eaſily caught. The owners of the grounds 


where they are bred, ſuffer all perſons to take as ma- 
ny as they can, on paying a {mall acknowledgment in 
proportion to the number of days their ſport has laſt- 


ed. The manner of catching them is as follows: a 


number of perſons go on horſeback, and are attend- 
ed by indians on foot. When arrived at the proper 
places they form a circle, in order to drive them into 
{ome valley; where, at full ſpeed, they throw the 


nooſe and halter them : for theſe creatures, on find- 


3 „„ ing, 
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ing 8 incloſed, make very furious efforts to 
eſcape, and if only one forces his way through, they 
all follow with an irreſiſtible impetuoſity. But when 
the hunters have nooſed them, they throw them down, 
and ſecure them with fetters, and thus leave them till 
the hunting is over; when, in order to bring them 
away with the greater facility, they pair them with 
tame beaſts; but this is not eaſily performed, for 
theſe aſſes are ſo remarkably fierce, that they often 
hurt the perſons who undertake to manage them. 
They have all the ſwiftneſs of horſes, and neither ac- 
clivities nor precipices retard them in their career; 
when attacked, defend themſelves with their heels 
and mouth, with ſuch activity, that without ſlacken- 
ing their pace, they often maim their purſuers: but 
the moſt remarkable property in theſe creatures is, 
that after carrying the firſt load, their celerity leaves 
them, their dangerous ferocity is loſt, and they ſoon 
contract the ſtupid look and dulneſs peculiar to the 
aſinine ſpecies. It is alſo obſervable that theſe crea- 
tures will not permit a horſe to live among them; and 
if one of them happens to ſtray into the places where 
they feed, they all fall upon him, and without giving 
him the liberty of flying from them, they bite and 
kick him till they leave him dead on the ſpot. They 
are very troubleſome neighbours, making a moſt hor- 
rid noiſe; for whenever one or two of them begins 
to bray, they are anſwered in the ſame vociferous 
manner by all within the reach of the ſound, which 
is greatly increaſed and prolonged by the repercuſſions 
of the valleys and breaches of the mountains. 

II. Taz juriſdiction joining on the ſouth to that of 
St. Miguel de Ibarra, is called Otabalo ; in the ju- 
riſdiction of which are the following eight W 
Tee or pariſhes : | 
3 TX 
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„ Tabacundo. | VI. San Pablo. 
I. Otabalo. VII. Tocache. 
- Acontaqui. e Urquuqui. | 
. Pt 55 of Otabito is well ſitdated, and ſo large 
and | populous, that it is ſaid to contain a or 


the JE 7 $, are Lear dige l i AF on | 

Tus e uriſdiction are laid out in e 
x tations like thoſe _ the former, except that here are 
not {uch great numbers of ſugar mills; but this is 
compenſated by its great ſuperiority i in manufactures, 
4 conſequence lea from the multitude of indi- 
ans reſiding in its villages, whe ſeem to have an innate 
inclination to weaving; for beſides the ſtuffs made at 

the common manufa ories, {ſuck indians as .are not 
| mitayos, or w are independent, make, on their 
own account, a variet of goods, as cottons, gt 
pavilions for beds, q ts in damaſk. work, wholly of 
cotton, either 5 155 blue, or varisgated with fte. 
tent colours; but all in great repute, both! in the pro- 


vince of Quito and other Parts, where . are ſold to 
8275 FEES t Si 


Is as Fig, e divide & the ground, r 
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it is abundantly made up to the farmer by the un- | 


1 increaſe, which is uſually above an hun- 
ed fold. 
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Tars juriſdiction has a great number of ſtuds of 
horſes, and multitudes of black cattle, from whole 
milk large quantities of cheeſe are made. This coun- 
try is happily ſituated for pafture, being every where 
watered with an infinite number of rivulets. It has 
alſo large flocks of ſheep, though theſe ſeem to be 
neglected, in compariſon of the others. 

Taz village of Cayambe ſtands in the middle of 
a ſpacious plain, at the end of which is the foot of the 
mountain Cayamburo, one of the largeſt mountains af 

the cordilleras in this part of the country, being equal 
in height to that of Chimborazo, and its ſargmirs co- 
vered with ſnow and ice. Its altitude is fo much great · 
er than the reſt between it and Quito, that it may be 
plainly ſeen from that city. The vicinity of this moun- 
tain renders the whole plain of Cayambe cold, which 
is increaſed by the viglence and continuance of the 
winds. In the territories of this juriſdiction are two 
lakes, one called San Pablo, from a village of ch 
name on its banks; it is a league in length, and ah 
half a league in breadth. This lake is every where 
ſurrounded. with a ſpecies of ruſhes called there toto- 
ral, among which are vaſt flocks of wild geeſe and 

gallaretes. This lake receives its water from the 
mountain of Mojanda; and from it iſſues one of the 
branches of the Rio Blanco. The other, lake, which 
has nearly the ſame dimenſions as the former, is called 
Cuichocha, and is ſituated in a err on the ſide af 
a mountain of the ſame name. Near the middle gf 
this lake are two iſlands, both which. abound with 


Wild Cuyes, ſpecies of rabbits, and deer, Which of- 


ten ſwim to main land; but when purſued by che 

hunters, diſappoint them by gaining the Jake, and 

ſwimming back to their retreat. 1 mall ab 2 are 

found in this lake, reſembling the 17 Jof 199 with- 
out a hell. They are Ss AY the, inhab Tal | 
the adjacent country, Prengadillas, and 5 

| Plat o Quito, Where be, are che mas lende | 

X 3 
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as being the only freſh water fiſh that can be bought in 
that city. Nor are theſe caught in any great quanti- 
ties, though they are alſo found in the lake of San 
Pablo. | | 
III. Tux juriſdiction of Quito conſiſts of the fol- 
lowing twenty-five pariſhes, beſides thoſe in the * 


- To St. Juan Evangeliſta. „E e 
II. Santa Maria Magdalena. XV. Guayllabamba. 


III. ChilogalleQ. XVI. Machacha. 

IV. Cono-coto. XVII. Aloaſio. 

V. Zambiza. XVII. Aloa. 

VI. Pintac. XIX. Yumbicho. 

VII. Sangolqui. XX. Alangaſi. 

VIII. Amaguana. XXI. Pomaſque. 
IX. Guapulo. XXII. San Antonio de Lu- 
X. Cumbaya. lum- bamba. : 
XI. Co-collao. XXIII. Perucho. 

XII. Puembo, and Piſo. XXIV. Cola-cali. 

XIII. Yaruqui. XXV. Tumbaco. 


TuIS juriſdiction, though called Cinco Leguas, five 
leagues, extends, in ſome parts, a great deal further, 
and the lands are as it were covered with plantations, 
ſome ſituated in the plains, ſome in the capacious 
breaches, and others on the ſummit of the mountains ; 
and all producing according to the quality, ſituation, 
and expoſure of the ground. Thoſe on the temperate 
= yield plentiful harveſts of maize ; thoſe at the 
bottoms of deep breaches, being in a hot temperature, 


are planted with ſugar eanes, from whence they ex- 


tract great quantities of ſugar and rum. From the 
fruits peculiar to ſuch a temperature, are made a va- 
riety of ſweetmeats, here calſed rayados; and of which 
there is a great conſumption among the inhabitants. 


Tux ſugar cane ripens very ſlowly in this juriſdicti- 


on; for though the plantations enjoy a hot air, yet it 
is not of that degree of heat requiſite to its ſpeedy. ma- 


turity 3 
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turity; ſo that it is three years after they are planted, 
before they are fit to be cut. Nor are they ever cut but 
once, the ſecond crop only producing the ſoca or germ, 
which ſerves for replanting. | | 
Tux guarapo, which we have had ae to men- 
tion, is nothing more than the juice of the cane, as it 
flows from the mill, and afterwards ſuffered to ferment. 
It is very plealant, its taſte being a ſweetiſh acidity, 
and, at the ſame time, very wholeſome ; but inebri- 
ating if drank to exceſs. This liquor is a favourite 
regale among the vulgar. 

"Taz plantation near the ſummits of the mountains, 
from their having a variety of temperatures, produce 
wheat, barley, pot herbs of all kinds, and potatoes. 

ABove theſe plantations are fed numerous flocks of 
ſheep, producing that wool, which, from the ſeveral 
operations it undergoes, affords employment for ſuch 
multitudes of people. Some farmers make it their 
ſole buſineſs to breed cows, principally for the adv: n- 
tages they derive from their milk in making cheeſe and 
butter, In other farm-houſes you ſee various occupa- 
tions carried on at the ſame time, namely, the breed- 
ing of caitle, agriculture, and manufactures, partiext: 
larly of cloth, bays, and ſerges. 

From what has been ſaid, it is evident, that nei- 
ther this, nor the preceding juriſdiction, has any ge- 
neral temperature, the degree of cold and heat de- 
pending on the ſituation. And that to this difference 
is owing the delightful, and even profitable variety of 
all kinds of fruits and grains, each finding here a tem- 
perature agreeable to its nature. Accordingly i in tra- 
velling only half a day, you paſs from a climate where 
the heat ſufficiently indicates that you are in the tor- 
rid zone, to another where you feel all the horrors of 
winter. And what is ſtill more ſingular, and may be 
eſteemed an advantage, no change occurs during the 
whole year; the temperate parts never feeling the 
viciffitudes of cold and heat. This, however, muſt 
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be allowed not to hold preciſely with regard to the 
mountainous parts, the coldneſs of which is increaſed 
by the violence of the winds, or a change of weather, 
called tiempo de paramos, when the clouds involve 
the greateſt part of theſe mountains, and precipitate 
themſelves in a fleet; at which time the cold be- 
comes intolerable : and, on the other hand, when thoſe 
frigorific clouds are diſperſed, and the wind allayed, 
ſo that the rays of the ſun reach the earth, they feel 
the comfortable heat of his chearing beams. 

Mosr of theſe villages are built with very little re- 
gularity. The principal part of them is the church 
and parſonage, which they call the convent, from the 
prieſts being all formerly religious. Theſe ſtructures 

we ſome appearance of decency : but the other parts 
of the village conſiſt of a number of huts with mud- 
walls, ſcattered all over the country, where every one 

has his ſpot of ground, which he tills for his ſubſiſt- 
ence. A great part, and in ſome villages, the whole 
of the inhabitants are indians, who live there when 
out of place. Though in ſome parts the inhabitants 


ate meſtizos, and here and there a ſpaniſh family ; but 


theſe are extremely poor. 

IV. Tur firſt juriſdiction to the ſouthward of that 
of Quito, is the Aſſiento Latacunga. The word Aſſi- 
ento implies a place leſs than a town but larger than a 
village. This place ſtands in a wide plain, having on 
the eaſt ſide the eaſtern cordillera of the Andes, from 
whence projects a very high mountain, and at a mall 
 diftance from its foot is ſituated Latacunga, in 55 

min. 14 ſec. 30 thirds ſouth latitude. On the weſt 
fide of it is a river, which, though ſometimes fordable, 
on any increaſe of the waters, muſt be paſſed over the 
bridge. This aſſiento is large and regular; the ſtreets 
broad and ſtraight ; the houſes of ſtone, arched, and 
well contrived : but, on account of the dangerous 
conſequences ſo often reſulting from earthquakes, 
without any ſtory. This 6 the inhabi- 
9. tants 
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tants were taught by a dreadful deſtruction of all che 
buildings, on the 20th of June, 1698. Thus terrible 
concuſſion was general all over the province of Quito; 
and its effects, as we ſhall ſhew in the ſequel, in man 

other places, equally melancholy. Out of ſix hundred 
ſtone houſes, the number of which this aſſiente then 
conſiſted, only a part of one, and the church of the 
Jeſuits, were left ſtanding z and even theſe were ſo 
greatly damaged, that there was a neceſſity for pull- 
ing them down. But the greateſt misfortune was, 
that moſt of the inhabitants were buried under their 


ruins, the earthquake beginning at one in the morn- 


ing, a time of general filence and ſecurity, and con- 
tinued its concuſſions, at ſhort intervals, the greateſt 
part of the day. 


Tux ſtone of which the houles and churches are 


built, is a kind of pummice, or ſpungy ftone, ejected 
from volcances, inexhauſtible quarries of it bei 

found in the neighbourhood, It is ſo light that it 
will ſwim in water, and from its great . poroſity the 
lime cements the different pieces very ſtrongly toge- 
ther; whence, and from their lowneſs, the howles 
are now enabled to ſupport themſelves during a con- 
cuſſion much better than before the earthquake, 
when few were without a ſtory; and if they ſhould 
be, unfortunately thrown down, the cruſh in all pro- 
bability would be much leſs fatal. Bay 

Tux juriſdiction: contains theſe principal villages : 


L Zicihos Mayor. | X. San Miguel de Molle- 


II. Zicheos Menor. ambato. 

III. Yungas, or Colorados. XI. Saquiſili. 
eie +. SAEogh. .. 

V. Chiſa-Halo,or Toacaſo. XIII. Tanicuchi. 

VI. Pill. XIV. Cuzubamba. 
VII. San Phelipde. XV. Tiſaleo. OR 
VIII. Mula-Halo. XVI. Angamarca. / 


Tu 
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Tx air of this aſſiento is the colder from the place 
being only ſix leagues from the mountain of Coto- 


axi, which, as it is not leſs in height and extent, | 


than thoſe of Chimborazo and Cayamburo, ſo it is, 
like them, covered with ice and ſnow. The com- 
buſtible ſubſtances, within the bowels of this moun- 
tain, firſt declared themſelves in the year 1532, 
when Sebaſtian and Belalcazar, who undertook the 
- conqueſt of this province, had entered it, and prov- 
ed very favourable to the enterprize. For the indi- 
ans, poſſeſſed with the truth of a prediction of their 
- prieſts, that, on the burſting of this volcano, they 
would be deprived of their country, and reduced un- 
der the government of an unknown prince, were ſo 
ſtruck with the concurrence of the burſting of this 
volcano, and the invaſion of a foreign army, that the 
ſpirit, which univerſally began to ſhew itſelf in the 
preparatives every where made for a vigorous reſiſ- 
tance, entirely left them, and the whole province ea- 
fily conquered, all its Caciques ſubmitting to the, 
king of Spain. The large plain in which this aſſien- 
to ſtands, is full of fragments of rocks, ejected at 
that ſuppoſed ominous eruption, and ſome of them 
to the diſtance of five leagues from its roots. In the 
year 1743, while we were on the coaſt of Chili, a ſe- 
cond eruption happened, the particulars of which we 
ſhall relate in another placde. . | 
Tux temperature of the air is very different in 
the ſeveral villages of this juriſdiction ; being hot in 
thoſe lying in the valleys; temperate in thoſe ſituat- 
ed on the plains; whilſt the air in thoſe bordering on 
the mountains, like that of the aſſiento, is cold, and 
ſometimes to an exceſſive degree. The villages are in 
general larger, and more populous, than thoſe of the 
other juriſdictions in the ſame province. Their inha- 
bitants are indians, meſtizos, and a few ſpaniards. 
BxsipEs the pariſh church, which is ſerved by two 
prieſts, one for the ſpaniards and the other for "= in- 
1ans, 


- 
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dians, this aſſiento has convents of franciſcans, au- 
guſtines, dominicans, the fathers of mercy, and a col- 


lege of jeſuits. The churches of theſe religious are 


well built, decently ornamented, and kept very neat. 
The inhabitants, by the neareſt computation, amount 


to between ten and twelve thouſand, chiefly ſpaniards 


and meſtizos. Among the former are ſeveral families 
of eminent rank and eaſy circumſtances, and of ſuch 
virtues and accompliſhments as add a luſtre to their 
happy ſituation. The indians, as at Quito, live in a 
ſeparate quarter adjoing to the country. 

Ix this aſſiento all kinds of trades and mechanic arts 
are carried on; and, as in all the other parts of this 


juriſdiction, has a conſiderable number of manufacto- 


ries of cloth, bays, and tucuyos. Great quantities of 
pork are ſalted here for exportation to Quito, Guaya- 
quil, and Riobamba, being highly eſteemed for the pe- 
culiar flavour given to it in the pecking, and which it 
ever after retains. 

ALL the neighbouring country is ſowed with clover, 


and interſperſed with plantations of willows, whoſe 


perpetual verdure gives a chearful aſpect to the coun- 

try, and heightens the pleaſantneſs of the aſſiento. 
Tux indians. of Pugili and Saquifili, are noted for 

making earthern ware, as jars, pans, pitchers, &c. 


which are greatly valued all over the province of Qui- 
to. The clay of which they are made is of a lively 
red, very fine, and emits a kind of fragrancy, and the 


workmanſhip very neat and ingenious. 


V. Taz next Juriſdiction ſouthwards, i 18 Riobamba, 


the capital of which is the town of the ſame name. Its 


Juriſdiction is divided into two departments ; ; the cor- 


regidor, who reſides at Riobamba, appointing a depu- 


ty, who lives at the aſſiento of Hambato, ſituated 
between the capital and Latacunga. In the firſt de- 
r are che following principal villages: | 


+> 


I. Calpi. 


if 
| 


is a lake; called Col! 
three quarters of a league in breadth, where there are 


* 
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I. Calpi. X. Pungala 
H. =; e 2 þ 
TH. Yaruquiz. XII. Guano. 
FV. 'San Luis. XIII. Hilapo. 
V. Cajabamba. XIV. Guanando. 
VI. San Andres. XV. Penipe. 
VII. Punt. © XVI. Cubyies. 
VIII. Chambo. * XVII. Cevadas. 
IX. Quimia. VXVIII. Palactanga. 


Tx department of the aſſiento of Hamberto, has, 
in its jurisdiction, fix principal villages: 


1 o oy IV. Peliteo. 
II. Quiſupincha. V. Patate. 3 
III. Overo. png VI. Santo Roſa de Pilaguin. | 


Ters affiento ſtands in the latitude of 19 41 40” 
fouth, and 22' weſt, of the city of Quito. In 1533, 


it was an indian town, of which Sebaſtian de Belalca- 
zar having made himſelf maſter, the following year 


marſhal Diego de Almagro laid the foundation of 
the preſent aſſiento. It ſtands in a very large plain 


ſurrounded by mountains; particularly on the north 
fide which is bounded by Chimborazo, from the foot 


of which it is at no rent diſtance. On the ſouth ſide 
ta, about a league in length and 


great numbers of wild geeſe and gallaretas ; and its 


banks covered with plantations. 


Tn principal ſquare and ſtreets are very regular, 


ſtrait, and airy ; the houſes of a light ſtone, but ſome- 


thing heavier than the pumice made uſe of at Latacun- 


ga. Some, eſpecially thoſe in and near the ſquare, 
have a ftory; but the others are univerſally without 
any, being built low on accouut of the earthquakes, 


which 
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which this place has often felt, particularly that alrea- 
dy mentioned of 1698, when many of its houſes and 
public buildings were thrown down. The indians wha 
inhabited this place, and all thoſe to the ſouthward in 
this juriſdiction, before their converſion to chriſtianity, 
were known by the name of Puruayes ; and are to 
this day diſtinguiſhed from all the other indians in the 
whole province. 

 Bex$ipes the great FORE here is another called St. 

| Sebaſtian, with convents of the ſame orders as at Lata- 

cunga, and a nunnery of the conception; contributi- 
ons are ſtill raiſed for the uſe of the hoſpital, though 
it is in ſo ruinous a condition, as not to admit of pa- 
tients. 

Oy the weſt ſide of the aſſiento is a river cut into 
ſmall channels or trenches, for watering the adjacent 
fields, by which means they are rendered ſo remark- 
ably fertile, that they produce clover the whole year. 

Tus inhabitants, according to an accurate calcula- 
tion, amount to between ſixteen and twenty thouſand 
ſouls. The manners and cuſtoms here are. pu the 
fame with thoſe at Quito; the greateſt part of the fa- 

milies of diſtinction in that city owing their origin to 
this place. For at the beginning of the con —_ | 
many of the eminent familics which came from Spain, | 
ſettled here at the concluſion of the war, and have 
been very careful not to diminiſh either the luſtre of | 
their families, or their wealth, by promiſcuous alli- | 
ances, marrying only into one another. | 

Tux magiſtracy conſiſts of rigidores, who are always | 
perſons of the lt diſtinction, and from among thoſe | 
are-annually choſen the ordinary alcaldes, with this ſin- | 
| ERA that the validity of the election depends on its 1 
being unanimous, a ſingle vote rendering it void. Be- ; | 

lides the perſon thus elected, is either confirmed or .Y | 
| 
| 


| rejected by the townſmen ; a privilege known | in no 
other part of the whole province, 


Tas 
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Tux air is colder here than at Quito, owing in 
a great meaſure to the neighbourhood of the moun- 
tain of Chimborazo, and, when the wind blows from 
that quarter, the weather is fo ſharp, that the rich 
families leave the town, and retire to their eſtates, 
| ſituated in a warmer air, though at no great diſtance. 
This uncomfortable ſeaſon generally laſts from De- 
cember to June, the north and north-weſt winds then 
principally prevailing. It is, however, in a great 
meaſure, free from thoſe violent ſhowers and tem- 
peſts ſo common at Quito, that ſometimes, for many 
days ſucceſſively, it enjoys ſerene and delightful wea- 
ther; and the ſame may be ſaid of the greateſt part 
of its juriſdiftion. 
Hk are many 8 or farms, and moſt 
of them conſiderable; and for the number and large- 
neſs of its manufactories, it ſurpaſſes every other 
part of this province; though the indians ſeem born 
with an inclination for weaving, particularly thoſe of 
the village of Guano, who are famed for their ma- 
nufactures of worſted ſtockings, and is indeed the 
only place in the whole province where they are 
made. This induſtrious diſpoſition probably gave 
riſe to the large flocks of ſheep in this juriſdiction, 
whence theſe manufactories are never in want of wool. 
The ſoil is very fertile, producing all kinds of grain 
and pulſe in abundance. And here is moſt frequent- 
ly keen what I have elſewhere obſerved. That in one 
part the huſbandmen are ſowing ; in another reap- 
ing: the landſcape too elegantly adorned with ſuch 
an enchanting variety of colours as painting cannot 
expreſs. 
In this juriſdiction 1 is a large ll lying ſouth of 
the town of Tiocaxas, and famous for a battle be- 
| tween the ſpaniards commanded by Belalcazar, and 
| the puruayes indians, before their courage had been 
depreſſed by the ominous W of the mountain. 


Both 


[ 
1 
2 
a 
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Both armies fought with great obſtinacy, though nei- 
ther gained the victory. 


Tx aſſiento of Hambato ſtands in a wide plain at 
the bottom of a mountain. On the N. fide of fir 


runs a large river, over which a bridge has been 
built, it being never fordable on account of its 


depth, and extreme rapidity. It is finely ſituated, 


and in extent and populouſneſs nearly equal to La- 


tacunga, the number of its inhabitants amounting to 
eight or nine thouſand. The houſes are of unburnt 
bricks, well. contrived, and make. a good appear- 


ance. With regard to their lowneſs, it is owing to a 


diſcreet precaution againſt the melancholy ſhocks of 
earthquakes. It has a pariſh church, two chapels 
of eaſe, and a convent of franciſcans, The earth- 


quake which made ſuch terrible havock in the afli- 


ento of Latacunga, proved alſo fatal to this. The 


earth near it opened in ſeveral places, of which there 


ſtill remains an aſtoniſhing monument on the S. 
fide of the aſſiento, being a chaſm four or five feet 
broad, and about a league in length, north and 
ſouth. And on the N. ſide of the river are ſeveral 


openings of the ſame kind. The horror of the 


ſhock was greatly increaſed by terrible ' eruptions 
from mount Carguairaſo, from whence a muddy tor- 
rent, formed of aſhes, cinders, and ſnow melted by 
the flames from the aperture, precipitated down the 
ing away the cattle, and every other object, by its vi- 
olence, A track of this impetuous current is ſtill to 
be ſeen on the S. ſide of the aſſiento. „ 
Tak inhabitants in their manners and cuſtoms re- 
ſemble thoſe of Quito; but with regard to families of 
diſtinction, it is much inferior to Riobamba. Cou- 
rage is an innate quality of the natives, but blended 
with ſuch vices, that both their neighbours, and the 
inhabitants of the other parts of the province, will 
| Ry | have 


: | ſides of the mountain, overflowing the fields, ſweep- 
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have no concerns with them, except thoſe abſolutely ne- 
cCeſſary; and in all dealings with them, take care to 
guard equally againſt their deceit and violence. 

Tx1s juriſdiction in ſeveral of its products and ma- 
nufactures excels all the reſt: one of which is bread, 
particularly that made at the aſſiento, which is famous 
all over the province; and accordingly it is ſent to 
Quito, and other parts, without loſing any thing of 
its goodneſs by length of time. The indian inhabi- 
tants of the village of Quero, make all forts of ca- 
binet work, for which there is a great demand all over 
. the province, as befides the goodnefs of the workman- 

ſhip, this is the only place where gaods of this kind 
are made. The juriſdiction of Parate is equally fa- 
mous for the plenty of ſugar canes, and the good- 
_ nefs of the ſugar made from them, being of the fineft 
fort. That of Santa Roſa de Pilaguin, which, with 
its fields, lies on the ſide of Carguairaſo, is famous for 
the particular goodneſs of its barley, as the diſtri 
bordering on the affiento is for the exquiſiteneſs of its 
fruits; and to this diſtrict Quito owes moſt of the eu- 
ropean kinds fold in that city, the temperature of the 
5 being peculiarly adapted to the perfection of thoſe 

ruits, 5 | aan 
VI. Ox the W. fide of the juriſdiction of Riobam- 
ba, between it and Guayaquil, lies that of Chimbo, 

whoſe juriſdiction conſiſts of an aſſiento, and ſeven vil- 
lages; the former, being the capital, is called Chim- 
bo, and was the reſidence of the corregidor, till it was 
thought proper, for the conveniency of commerce, to 
remove it to Guaranda. This aſſiento does not con- 
tain above eighty familes; ſome of which are ſpaniards, 
but all poor. The names of the villages are, 4 Aj 


I. San Lorenzo. V. Guaranda. 2 
II. Afaneoto. VI. Guanyjo. 
III. Chapacoto. VII. Tomabelas. 


IV. San Miguel. 5 Taz 
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Tux moſt conſiderable of their villages is that of 
Guaranda, though the inhabitants are generally meſ- 
tizos; there are ſome indians, but very few ſpaniards. 
Tas juriſdiction of Chimbo, being the firſt of the 
Serrania, or ridge of mountains, bordering on that 
of Guayaquil, carries on, by means of innumerable 
droves of mules, the whole trade of Quito and the 
other provinces, by the way of Guayaquil, carrying 
the bales of cloth, and ſtuffs, together with the meal, 
corn, and other products of the country, from the 


former to the latter; and returning with wine, bran- 
dy, ſalt, cotton, fiſh, oil, and other goods, wanted in 


the provinces of the mountains. This traffick is of in- 
conceivable benefit to the inhabitants ; but it can only 


be carried on during the ſummer, the roads in the win- 


ter being abſolutely impracticable to beaſts of any kind. 
This intermiſſion of trade they call Cerrarſe la mon- 
tana, The ſhutting up of the mountains. 


Tux temperature of the air at Guaranda, 4 that 


of the greateſt part of the juriſdiction of Chimbo, from 
the proximity of Chimborazo, ſo often mentioned for 
its K igorific effects, is very cold. The country is 
large and fertile, like thoſe already mentioned; but the 


haciendas, or farms, are in general appropriated to 


the breeding of mules; a few only * ſown with 


different ſpecies of grain. 
VII. Tux juriſdiction of Guayaquil is the laſt; but 
ths h has hey. n treated ol at wh OR es oo 
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8 juriſdiction confining Sue eber 

| imo every is that of Cuenca, 
whoſe NEE city of the ſame name, founded 
in the year 1557, by Gil Ramirez Davalos. Its ju- 
riſcliction 18 15 into two departments, of which 
che capital is one, and that of Alauſi the other; the 


ta riches ro Wohamba, and is governed by a depu- 
Guy the or lo | en ** een 


5 only che f DOR NS, | 
1. Chumche. 2 — Cibambe. 
TE Gale... TV. Tickn. 


| Hit cr of thi of Cuenca, includes — 


8 ED. e Digada 
II. . — TRY VII. Gualalo. | 
III. Groen VIII. Paute. 
IV. Laber) bene. IX Dei. 
V. Efpiritu. X. Motlecuro, 


Tus c of Cuenga kes in 20 57 49 Fach lati- 
tude, and 29 25" weſt of the meridian-of Quito. It 


ſtands in a _ acious plain, along which, at about 


half a leagu northward of the city, runs a lit- 
tle river called! Ie and cloſe to the ſouth ſide 


of the city runs another known by the name of Mata- 


dero. Beſides theſe, at the diſtance of a quarter of 
a league, runs another called Yanuncay ; and at about 
the ſame diſtance is another termed Los Banos, from 
 avilage of that name, through which it flows. All 
theſe rivers are at ſome ſeaſons fordable ; but at others 


can __ be croſſed with T over the bridges Z 
HE 


— . EM 
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Tux Pp in which this city ſtands, reaches about 


fix leagues from north to ſouth, and the four rivers, 


whoſe courſes are nearly in the ſame direction, form, 
at a ſmall diſtance by the conflux of their ſtreams, a 
very large river. To the ſouth of the city is — 


plain of about two leagues in extent, and, with its 


great variety of regular plantations of treeſe, and other 
rural improvements, makes a very delightful appea- 


rance all the year round. 


Ts city may be claſſed among thoſe of the fourth 
order. Its ftreets are ſtrait, and of a convenient breadth : 


the houſes of unburnt bricks, tiled, and many of them 


have one ſtory, the owners, from a ridiculous affectati- 


on of grandeur, preferring elegance to ſecurity. The 


ſuburbs, inhabited by the indians, are, as uſual, mean 
and regular. Several ſtreams of water, by great la- 


bour, are brought from the above rivers, and flow ' 
through the ſtreets; ſo that the city is plentifully 


ſupplied ; and for its admirable ſituation, and the fer- 


tility of the foil, it might be rendered the paradiſe, 
not only of the province of Quito, but of all Peru; few 


cities being capable to boaſt of ſo many advantages as 
concentre here; but either from ſupineneſs or igno- 


rance, they are far from being duly improved. One 


circumſtance, which adds a ſingular beauty to its ſiru- 
ation, is, that the mountains are not ſo high, as to in- 
tercept the view of a beautiful country; but at a pro- 
per diſtance they riſe again to their ſtupendous height, 


zs is ſeen in the mountain Azuay, which: divides this 
juriſdiction from that of Alauſi. | 


.Cuznga:contains three: pariſhes p | duref the gott 
church eonſiſts of ſpaniards and meſtizos; the two 


others, which are called San Blas and San Sebaſtian, 


are for the indians. Here are convents of francif. 
cans, dominicans, auguſtins, and the fathers of mer- 


= a-college of jeſuits, and two nunneries, one of the 


conception. and the other of Santa Tereſa. Here is 


10 ; E | _ 
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alſo a hoſpital, but through "ne management now al- 
moſt in ruins. T 

Tue magiſtracy is compoſed of regidores and ordi- 
nary alcaldes, which, according to the general cuſtom, 
are choſen annually, and at their head is the corregi- 
dor. Here is a chamber of finances, under the direc- 
tion of an accomptant and treaſurer. It was former- 
ly kept in the city of Sevilla del Oro, a juriſdiction, 
and the capital of the department of Macas ; but on 
the loſs of the city of Logrono, the village of Cuam- 


baya and other places, it was removed to Loja, and 


ſince to Cuenga. The revenues paid into it conſiſt of 
the tribute of the indians of this department, rogether 


with that of Alauſi, the juriſdiction of Loja, and the 


government of Jean de Bracamoros; the duties on 
pebriſiogs; and the cuſtoms collected at Naranjal. 

Tus inhabitants here, though of the ſame claſſes 
with thoſe of Quito, differ ſomething in their genius 
and manners; particularly in a moſt ſhameful indo- 
lence, which ſeems ſo natural to them, that they have 
a ſtrange averſion to all kinds of work; the vulgar 
are alſo rude, vindictive, and, in ſhort, wicked in 
every ſenſe.” From this general reproach; the women 


muſt,” however,” be excepted, being remarkable for 


an uncommon ſpirit of induſtry; as if they were de- 
termined. to attone for the indolence of the other ſex. 
They ſpin and weave bays, which; for their goodneſs, 
and eſpecially the brilliancy of the colours, are famous 
in every part of Peru. They alſo weave ſome tucu- 
yos ; and make bargains with the merchants or tra- 
ders. They buy and ſell, | and, in ſhort, manage en- 


firely that little commerce, by which their families are 


+: whilſt their huſbands, brothers, and fa- 
thers, give themſelves up to ſloth and idleneſs, with 
all its infamous concomitants. The whole number 
of inhabitants of this city, is compuied at twenty or 


0 —_ thouſand ſouls; ad both thoſe of the city; * | 


5 
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of the jquriſdicton, are commonly known by the gene- 
ral name of morlacos. | 
Tux pleaſures ariſing from the fereility of the ſoil 
are increaſed by the mildneſs of the climate, the li- 
quor of the thermometer fluctuating the whole year 
between 1013 and 1015 ; ſo that the cold is very 
little felt, and the heat very ſupportable. With re- 
gard to rains, and tempeſts of thunder and lightning, 
they are as common here as at Quito. In calm wea- 
ther, the ſky is ſerene, and the inhabitants healthy; 
nor are malignant fevers and pluriſies, though com- 
mon to the whole province, ſo often known as at Qui- 
to. The country is finely interſperſed with farm-houſes 
and plantations of ſugar canes ; ſome parts are culti- 
vated for corn, and others applied to the feeding of 
ſheep and horned cattle, from the laſt of which they 


make great quantities of cheeſe, not inferior to that 


of Europe; and accordingly there is a very conſide- 


rable demand for it all over theſe parts. 


Tux village of Atun-canar, or Greatnars.1 is 
famous for its $ extenſive corn fields, and the rich har- 


veſt they afford. It is alſo remarkable for the riches 


concealed in its mountains, the bravery of 1ts ancient 
inhabitants, and their unſhaken loyalty to Ynca Tu- 


pac- Tupanqui, to whom, when his army intended for 
this country was arrived near the frontiers, ſenſible of 


their inability. of making any effectual reſiſtance, they 
ſubmitted, and paid him all the honours which de- 
noted a voluntary ſubjection: and theſe marks of loy- 
alty ſo poſſeſſed the emperor in their favour, that, to 


encourage them to cheriſh ſuch good diſpoſitions,” he 
ordered ſeveral magnificent temples, ſplendid palaces, 


and forts all of ſtone, ' to be built here, in the man- 


ner of thoſe of Cuſco, and the inſide. of the walls to 
be plated over with gold. And of theſe works ſome 


monuments ſtill remain in a fort and palace, and of 


Which neither time nor accidents have obliterated their 
ee magnificence; a deſcription will be given 
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of both in another place. Theſe works had ſuch happy 
effects on the grateful inhabitants, that they fell at laſt 
victims to their loyalty; for having ſided with the 
 Ynca Hueſcar, their lawful ſovereign, againſt his bro. 


ther Ata Huallpa, and the former loſing a deciſive bat- 


tle, the conqueror inhumanly abuſed his victoty by de- 
ſtroying thoſe unhappy perſons, who had done no more 
than their duty, no leſs than 66,600" of them being 
maſſacrad in cold blood. 35 8 
THEesE indians were united with the Geaſantes; 
and thoſe of Pamallacta, in which diſtrict are ſtill to 
be ſeen the ruins of another fort, built by the Yncas. 
The intimacy between the inhabitants of theſe coun- 
tries was ſo remarkable, that they were all called Ca- 
, chat under one name they n form one 
body. 


'L HE Bento of Alauſ, the chief place of the "RY 
| cond department, is not very populons, though among 
its inhabitants are ſome ſpaniſh families of the firſt 
rank. The other inhabitants are meſtizos and indi- 
ans, but both claſſes in mean circumſtances. © The 
_ parochial church is the only eccleſiaſtical ſtructure; 
nor has this the ornaments which decency requires. 
Tux village of Ticſan, which ſtood in this depart- 
ment, was totally deſtroyed by an earthquake, and 
the inhabitants removed to a ſafer ſituation. ' The 
marks of theſe dreadful convulſions of nature are ſtill 
viſible in ſeveral chaſms among the mountains, many 
being two or three feet broad; a convincing proof of 
| the violent concuſſions in the bowels of the earth at 
the time of that cataſtrophe. The temperature of the 
air is here ſomething colder than at Cuenga; bur not 
in a degree ſufficient to leſſen the eee an 
of the fol. | 
- Axon the great variety oF iter in che juricdicti· 
an of 'Cuenca, and which I ſhall conſider more at 
learge in the ſequel, thoſe of gold and filver, accord- 
ing to the common * are not the keaft nume- 
TR TOUS, 
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rous. Report has, indeed, magnified them to ſuch 
a degree, that to prove the aſtoniſhing, quantity of 
. thoſe metals, the inhabitants. relate the following ſto- 
ry, the truth of which I do not pretend to warrant. It 
exhibits, indeed, an inſtance fo contrary. to the com- 
mon order of things as to be ſcarce reconcileable to 
reaſon. I ſhall, however, venture to relate it, be- 
cauſe, if the reader ſhould think it incredible, it will 
at leaſt ſerve to convey an idea of the riches ſuppaled 
to be concealed in the bowels of the mountains. 


Barwrzx the valltys of Chugui-pata,. which ex- | 


tend from the village — of Los Azo- 
gues ſouthward, and — Poute running eaſtward 
along the banks of the ſame name, are ſeveral emi- 
nences which divide the two plains, and among theſe 
one higher than the reſt called Supay-Urco, a name ſaid 
to have been given it on the following account. An in- 
habitant of the province Eſtramadura in Spain, - from 
the extremity of his diſtreſs, abandoned himſelf to de- 
ſpair; and in the frenzy of his wild imagination, 
| ſometimes implored the aſſiſtance of Satan, and ſome- 
times curſed the moment that gave birth to his wretch- 
ed being, and was for laying violent hands upon him» 
ſelf. The devil taking advantage of his condition ap- 
peared to him, but in a dreſs which ſufficiently con- 
cealed his nature, and courteouſly aſked the cauſe of | 
his exeſſive melancholy; and being in formed that it 
was owing to an unhappy change of. circumſtances, 
from a plentiful fortune to the 'moſt extreme poverty, 
the devil, with a chearful air told him, that he wo | 
ſhew him a ſpot from whence be might have what 
quantity of gold he pleaſed, the mine being abſolutely | 
inexhauſtible. The ſpaniard embraced the offer with 
the greateſt tranſport of joy; and concluding that 1 it 
would at leaſt prove a journey of ſome days, purchal- 
ed, with the penurious remains of his ſubſtance, a few 
loaves, which he packed up in his wallet. And his 
1 _ — _ * theſe flattering 7 
0 1 


= * 
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miſes, laid himlelf down to reſt, till the time appoint- 
ed, when he was to call upon his guide. But when 
| he awaked he found himſelf in a country abſolutely 
unknown, the plain of Chequipata lying before him, 
and himſelf rechned on the eminence of Sypay-Urco. 
His aſtoniſhment, at viewing ſuch multitudes of 
ſtrange objects, can be much better conceived than 
expreſſed. For ſome time, indeed, he doubted whe- 
ther they were real or illuſive, till tired with uncer- 
tainties, and determined to know in what country he 
was, he directed his way to a houſe of ſome figure, 
which he ſaw at a diſtance. This happened fortunate- 
ly to belong to a ſpaniard, who was a native of the 
_ fame province of Eſtramadura; and being informed 
by his ſervants that a ſtranger of the ſame country 
was at the gate, the maſter, pleaſing himſelf with the 
hopes of hearing ſome news from his native land, or- 
dered him to be brought in, received him with great 
marks of friendſhip, and, being at breakfaſt, made 
him fit down with him, and began to enter on the 
© pleaſing enquiry after his friends and relations; but 
his gueſt taking out one of his loaves, which the gen- 
tleman knew was baked in Spain, and finding it quite 
new, was ſo loſt in aſtoniſhment; that he forgot both 
his breakfaſt and relations, inſiſting (though afraid to 
hear) that his apparent countryman ſhould inform him 
how it was poſſible to make ſo long a voyage in fo ſhore 
a time. The other readily ſatisfying his deſire, they 
both agreed that this muſt have been an action of that 
enemy to mankind, who had brought the poor ſpaniard 
thither to enrich himſelf from the treaſures concealed 
in the bowels of the hill on which he had laid him; 
and ever ſince it has been called Supay-Urco, or the 
Devil's Hill. This ſtory is well known throughout all 
the juriſdiction of Cuenga ; even the children are ac- 
quainted with it; and father Manuel Rodriguez, in 
his © Hitoria del Maranon, y Amazonas, lib. ii. cap. 4.* 
mentions it, From all which it may be inferred, that 
S 2 N 1 3 A n 
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it is, in reality, of as ancient a date, as the inhabitants 
of Cuenca pretend; that it has deſcended through 
a long ſeries of time without alteration; and from 
this ſtory, though deſtitute of proof, the notion 
that this hill contains an inaxhauſtible treaſure, had 
e | 
IX. Taz laſt juriſdiction of the province 5 Quito, 
on this ſide, is that of Loja, the capital of which is 

called by the ſame name, and was founded in the year 
1546, by captain Alonſo de Mercadillo. It reſembles 
in extent, form, and buildings, the city of Cuenęa; 
but the temperature of the air is conſiderably hotter. 
In its diſtrict are the ene fourteen villages. 


10 L Saraguro; and Ona. VIII. Torben 
II. San Juan del Valle. IX. Dominguillo. 


Hh: Catuma.- :: > 7 Catacochs:; - 4x63 
IV. Vulu. - XESan Lucasde Amboca. | 
X.:Guachanana.. -- --- 8 
VI. Gonzanama. XIII. Malacatos. d 
VII. Cariamanga, | XIV. San Pedro del Valle. 


Loja, beſides two churches, has ſeveral convents, a 
nunnery, a college of jeſuits, and an hoſpital. . 

In the territory of this juriſdiction is produced that 
famous ſpecific for intermitting fevers, known by the 
name of Caſtarilla de Loja, or Quinquina. Of this ſpe= 
cific there are different kinds, one of which is more effi- 
catious than the others. M. de Juſieu, whom 1 have 


already had occaſion to mention more than once, be- 


ing ſent to make botanical obſervations, and take care 
of the health. of the academicians, took the trouble of 
making a journey to Loja, purely to examine the tree 
which produces it; and in a full deſcription, which he 

drew up for the ſatisfaction of botaniſts and other cu- 
trious perſons, enters, with his known {kill and accu- 
racy, into a very minute diſtinction of the ſeveral ſpe- 
Sits, 1 eausherates the ſmalleſt circumſtances. * the 
| ame 
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fame time he was pleaſed to inform the corregidor of 
the differences, and to inſtruct the indians, employed 
in cutting it, to diſtinguiſh each ſpecies, that the beſt 
ſort omy might be ſent unmixed to Europe. Nor was 
this all; he farther inſtructed them how to make an 

extract of it, and prevailed on the inhabitants of that 
territory to uſe it, where its virtues had, till that time, 
deen neglected, though intermitting fevers are there as 
common as in any-other parts. Before he undeceiv- 
ed them, the natives imagined, that.i it was exported to 
Europe only as an ingredient in dying ; ; and though 
they were not entirely ignorant of its virtues, they 
made no ule of it, little imagining that a ſimple of ſo 
hot a nature could be good for them. But this ingeni- 
ous phyſician convinced them of their miſtake by ma- 

ny happy effects; fo that now it is generally uſed in 
all kinds of fevers : and perſons of undoubted veraci- 
ty, who have ſince viſited Loja, have given me wy 
_ pleaſing accounts of its happy effects. | 

THe tree which produces the caſcarilla, is not of 

the largeſt ſize, its uſual height being about two toiſes 
and a halt, and the body — branches of a proportio- 
nate thickneſs. In this however there is ſome diffe- 
ernce, and in that conſiſts the goodneſs of the caſ- 
carilla, the largeſt branches not yielding the beſt. 
There is alſo a difference both in the bloſſom and ſeed. 
_ The' indians, in order to take off the caſſarilla or 

cortex, cut down the tree; after which*they bark it, 
and dry the quinquina. There are here large and 
thick foreſt of this tree; but notwithſtanding this 
there is a very ſenſible diminution of them, occaſion- 
ed by the indians not ſowing the ſeed; thoſe which 
grow ſpontaneouſly not being by any means an we 
thofe which have been cut down. | 

Ix the juriſdiction of Cuenga, have alſo been diſ- 

covered many woody parts, in which this — 
tree is found: and when I was in that country, a 


n at Cuenga procured a ** — 
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and ſent it to Panamo, the only place from whence 
it is exported. This inſtance, together with his aſ- 
ſurances, that it was of the fame kind with that of 
Loja, induced: feveral of the inhabitants of Cuenga 
to attempt the diſcovery, and were ſoon convinced 
that the juriſdiction contained large foreſts of this tree, 
which had been neglected by them, whiſt their neigh- 
bours reaped no great advantages from it. 
T ꝝI juriſdiction of Loja has alſo a very great ad. 
vantage from breeding the cochineal, and which intel- - 
igent perſons reckon of equal goodneſs with that of 
Oaxaca in New Spain; but the inhabitants are fo far 
from applying themſelves to the breeding that inſect, 
ſufficient to ſupply the demands of a particular trade, 
that they breed no more than what they imagine will 
be ſufficient for the dyers in that and the neighbouring 
jurifditron. of Cuenca. To this elegant and laſting 
colour it is probably owing that the bays of Cuenga, 
and the carpets of Loja, are preferred to all others: 
though the beauty of the colours may in ſome meaſure 
proceed from the ſuperior fkill of the workmen. of 
Loja and Cuenga, over thoſe of Quito, and other 
parts of the province where the ſame goods are manu- 
factured. The cochineal is alfo bred in the depart- 
ment of Hambato, though without any . conſtant ga- 
therings of that inſect. It'is not however to be doubt- 
ed, but that a more careful attention would en- 
ſure them the ſame ſucceſs in great, as in ſmall 
 Hayixe mentioned this inſect, fo highly valued in 
every part of the world, for the incomparable beauty. 
of its red, which it equally communicates to wool, 
filk; linen, and cotton, it may be expected that 
ſhould give ſome farther account of it; and as I 
ſnould be forry to difappoirit any rational cutioſity of 
my readers, and at the ſame time to inſert any thing 
that is not ſtrictly true, I was unwilling to rely wholly 
on my own experience; together with the accounts 1 
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procured at Loja and Hambato, eſpecially & Oaxaca 
is the principal place where this inſect is produced, I 
made it my buſineſs to conſult perſons well acquainted 
Vith the ſubject, and received the following account, in 

which they all unanimouſly agreed. 
Tux cochineal is bred on a plant known in Oaxaca, 
and all thoſe parts where it abounds, by the name of 
noſpal*, or nopalleca, the indian fig- tree, which, except 
in the difference of the foliage, reſembles the tunos, ſo 
common in the kingdom of Andaluſia. The leaf of 
the tuna being broad, flat, and prickly, and that of the 
nopal, oblong, with. &veral eminences; and inſtead of 
ſpines, has a fine ſmooth membrane, of a permanent 
and lively green. | 
Tux method of planting the nopal is by making 
rows of holes, about half a yard deep, and about two 
yards diſtant from one another. In each of theſe holes 
is placed one or two leaves of the nopal, in a flat poſi- 
tion, and then covered with earth. This leaf ſoon 
after ſhoots up into a ſingle ſtem, which during its 
. gro owth divides into ſeveral branches, and theſe ſuccel-. 
vely produce freſh leaves, the largeſt being neareſt to 


tte ſtem, which is full of knots, as are alſo the branches 


and from theſe the leaves have their origin. The uſu- 
al height of this plant is about three yards, which it 
ſeldom exceeds. The ſeaſon when the nopal diſplays 
all its beauty and vigour, is, like that of other plants, 
from the ſpring to the autumn, which at Oaxaca, and 
other parts of North America, is at the ſame time as in 
Spain. Its bloſſom is ſmall, of a bright red, and in 
the ſhape of a bud, from che centre of which pro- 
ceeds the tuna, a name given to its fruit, and as this 
| increaſes the bloſſom fades, till at 3 it falls When 


, * This plant is called by botaniſts, 8 maxima; 5 n 
rotundo majore, ſpinulis obtufis mollibus et A e ere Ani. 
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the tuna, or fig, is ripe, the outward ſkin becomes 
white; but the pulp is ſo fully impregnated with a 
deep red, that it tinges of a blood colour the urine 
of thoſe who eat it. A circumſtance of no ſmall unea- 
ſineſs to thoſe who are unacquainted with this particular. 
Few fruits, however, are either more wholeſome or 

pleaſant. 

TRE ground where the nopal is intehchen to be 
planted, muſt be carefully cleanſed from all kinds of 
weeds, as they drain the foil of thoſe Juices which 
the nopal requires. Alſo after the cochineal is taken 
from the plant, which is never done till the inſects 
are arrived at perfection, all the ſuperfluous leaves 
are plucked off, that they may be ſucceeded by others 

the following year. For it muſt be obſerved, that the 
cochineal which are bred on young plants, thrive 
much better, and are of a finer quality, than thoſe 
n on ſuch as have ſtood ſome years. 

Tat cochineal was formerly imagined to be a fruit 
or ſeed of ſome particular plant; an error which pro- 
bably aroſe. from an ignorance of the manner in 
' which it is propagated; but, at preſent, every one is 
convinced of its being an inſe&, agreeably to its 
name, ſignifying a woodlouſe, which generally breeds 
in damp places, eſpecially in gardens. Theſe inſects, 
by rolling themſelves up, form a little ball, ſomething 

leſs than a pea, and in ſome places are known by the 

name of Baquilas de San Anton, i. e. St. Anthony's 
little cows: and ſuch is the figure of the cochineal, 
except that it has not the faculty of rolling itſelf up; 
and its magnitude, when at its full growth, does not 
exceed that of a tick, common in dogs and other ani- 
mals. | 

TR xsx inſets breed and are nouriſhed on the no- 
pals, where their eggs are placed among the leaves; 
the juice of the plant, which is their ſole nouriſhment, 
becomes converted into their ſubſtance; when, inſtead 
of being thin and n and, to all outward ap- 


pearance, 


* 


der conftitgtions, ſhowers, 


by birds of different gy 


delicious food ; for though they often remoye from 
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pearance, of little or no uſe, it is rendered a moſt 
beautiful crimſon colour. The plant is in May or 

une, in its moſt vigorous ſtate, and at this favourable 

aſon the eggs are depoſited : and in the ſhort ſpace 
of two eb, + from an animalcule, the inſet grows 
up to the ſize abovementioned ; but its infant Rate is 
expoſed to a variety of dangers; the violent blaſts of 
the north wind, ſweep away the eggs from the foliage 


of the plant ; and, what is equally faral to their ren- 
Sy. fogs, and froſts, often 

attack them, and deſtroy the leaves, leaving the care- 
al cultivator this only reſource, namely, that of 
making fires at certain diſtances, and filling the air 
with mak, which frequently preſerve them from the 
fatal effects of the inclemency of the weather. 


Tux breeding of cochineal is alſo greatly obſtructe 
which are very fond of 


theſe inſects; and the ſame danger js to be appre- 


| hended from the worms, &c. which are found among 


the plantations of nopals : ſo that unleſs conſtant care 
be taken to fright the birds away from the plantation, 
and to clear the ground of thoſe various kinds, of yer- 
min, which multiply ſo faſt in it, the owner will be 


greatly diſapointed in his expectations. 
Wen the inſects are at their full growth, they are 
gathered and put into pots of earthen ware; but great 


% @ * 


Attention is requiſite to prevent chem from Eg 


gut, as, in that caſe, great numbers of them wo 


be Toft; though there is no danger af it, where they 


are at liberty on the nopal leaves, thoſe being their 


natural habitation, and where they enjoy a plenty of 


* 


one leaf to another, they never quit the plant; nor 
is it uncommon. to ſee the leaves entirely covered with 
them, eſpecially when they are arriyed at maturity, 
When they have been confined ſome time in theſe 
pots they are Kill and pur in bags, The indians 
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have three different methods of killing theſe inſects. 
one by hot water, another by fire, and a third by the 
rays of the ſun; and to theſe are owing the ſeveral 
gradations of the colour, which in ſome is dark, and 

in others bright; but all require a certain degree of 
heat. Thoſe therefore ;who., uſe hot water are very 
Careful to give it the requilite heat, and that the 
tity of water be proportioned to the number of in- 
ſects. The method of killing them by fire, is to put 
them on ſhovels into an oven, moderately heated for 
that intention; the fine quality of the cochineal de- 

ding on its not being over dried at the time of 

Elling the inſects: and it muſt be owned, that 
among the ſeveral ways made uſe of to deſtroy-this 
valuable creature, that of the rays of the ſun ſeems 
to bid faireſt for performing it in the moſt perfect 
Manner. . 
Beæspxs the precaution, requiſite i in killing the co- 

chineal, in order to preſerve its quality, it is.equally 
neceſſary to know when it is in a proper ſtate for being 
removed from the leaves of the nopal; but as experi- 
ence only can teach the cultivator this neceſſary crite- 
| ron, AQ fixed r ule can be laid dow n. Accordingly, in | 
thele provinces where the cultivation of theſe. inſects | 
is chiefly. carried on, thole gathered by indians of ane 
village, differ from thoſe gathered in another; and 
even thoſe gathered by one perſon in the ſame village, 
are often different from t gathered by e. 
enen individual adhering to his own method. 

TRE gochineal inſect, May, in ſome circum 

be compared to the {ilk worm, particularly in 2 — 
ner of depoſiting its eggs. The inſects deſtined for 
this particular, are taken, at a proper time of their 
growth, and put into a box well cloſed, and lined 
with a coarſe cloth, that. none of them be loſt. 
this confinement they lay their, eggs and die. 115 
mant is e hock hut till the 1 time = placing t the e 
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on the nopal, when, if any motion is perceived, it is 
a ſufficient indication that the animalcule has life, 
though the egg is ſo minute as hardly to be perceiv- 
ed; and this is the ſeed placed on the foliage of the 
nopal, and the quantity contained in the ſhell of a 
hen's heg is ſufficient for covering a whole plant. It 
is remarkable that this inſect does not, or at leaſt in 
any viſible manner, injure the plant, bur extracts its 
nouriſhment from the moſt ſucculent juice, which it 
* fucks by means of its prabulces ue the fine tegu- 
ments of the leayes.” 
THE principal countries bebe the cochinesl inſects | 
are bred, are Oaxaca, F laſcala, Ceulula, Nueva Galli- 
cia, and Chiapa, i in the Kingdom of New Spain; and 
Hambato, Loja, and Tucuman in Peru. And though 
the nopal thrives equally in all, yet it is only in Oax- 
aca that they are gathered in large quantities, and 
form a branch of commerce, the cultivation of theſe 
little creatures being there the chief employment of 
the indians; whereas in others, where the inhabitants 
take but little trouble in their cultivation, they breed 
wild, and thoſe gathered in them are accordingly called 
grana ſylveſtria *. * Not that either the inſe&s or no- 
pals are of different ſpecies; for with regard to the 


©  difadvantageous difference between the colour:of the v 
wild cochineal and that of Oaxaca, it does not pro- n 
ceed from a difference of ſpecies, but from a want 0! 
of proper care in its improvement; and were the ty 
culture every where ' alike, this difference would no c 
longer ſubſiſt. But the indians neglect it, either fi 
becauſe no commerce of that kind has been opened h 
among them; or from an averſion to the trouble and ot 
attention requiſite to bring thoſe inſects. to LEED ; T 
or laſtly, from the apprehenſion that the fruits of all m; 

their time and care may be rer 5 0 one 6 of che ev 


abovementioned accidents. enn t 


This wild cochinealis generally known in Sober — * 
cochineal meſtique. T 
HE 
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"Tas Fa beſt adapted to the production of 


this inſect, cannot be preciſely determined, there be- 


ing in Oaxaca, as well as in the province of Quito, 
parts of very different temperatures, ſome hot, ſome 
temperate, and others cold; yet all breed the cochi- 
neal. It is, however, very probable, that the moſt 
proper climate is the temperate and dry; becauſe in 
theſe the nopal thrives the beſt. And agreeably to this 
obſervation it is remarked, that Hambata and Loja 
are the countries in the province of Quito where they 
moſt abound; though they are alſo ſeen in other 
parts where both the hear and cold are greater. 

HERE I cannot help obſerving, that Andaluſia in 
Spain, appears to me extremely well ſituated for 
breeding cochineal, both from the nature of- the cli- 
mate, and the plantation of fig-trees, which there 
attain ſo great perfection. Here alſo neither froſts, 
fogs, or ſno ws, are to be apprehended, particularly in 


ſpring; and the happy medium between cold and heat 


is, as 1 have before obſerved, that which this creature 
is particularly fond of. 

THE. inhabitants of Loja, who are known all over 
this province by the name of lojanos, do not exceed 
ten thouſand ſouls, though formerly, when the city 
was in its greateſt proſperity, they were much more 
numerous. Their character is much better than that 
of the inhabitants of Cuenga; and beſides their affini- 
ty in cuſtoms and tempers to the other villages, they 
cannot be branded with the character of being ſloth- 
ful. In this juriſdiction, ſuch numerous droves of 
horned cattle and mules are bred, that it ſupplies the 
others of this province, and that of Piura in Valles. 
The carpets alſo manufactured here are of ſuch re- 
markable fineneſs, that they find a ready ſail where- 
ever they are ſent. 

Tre corregidor of Loja, is alſo governor of Yagu- 


arſongo, and Principal alcalde of the mines of Zaru- 


Vor. * 2 a | Maz 
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ma; and, as fuch, a chair of ſtate is placed for him at 


all public ſolemnities of the church, where he is pre- 


ſent; a diſtinguiſhing honour allowed only to the pre- 

ſidents or governors of thoſe provinces. The poſt 
of governor of Yaguarſongo, is, at preſent, a mere 
title without any juriſdiction ; part of the villages 
which formed it being loſt by the revolt of the indi- 
ans, and the others added to the government of Jaen; 

ſo that the corregidor of Loja enjoys only thoſe ho- 
nours intended to continue the remembrance of that 
government. : ; 


Taz town of Zeruma, in the juriſdiction of which 


are thoſe mines of gold I ſhall mention in another 


part, has preſented the corregidor of Loja with the ti- 


_ tle of its alcalde mayor. It was one of the firſt towns 


founded in this province, and, at the ſame time, one of 


the moſt opulent; but is at preſent in a mean conditi- 


on, owing chiefly to the decay of its mines, on which 


account moſt of the ſpaniſh families have retired, fome 


to Cuenca, and others to Loja; fo that at preſent its 


inhabitants are ſaid not to exceed ſix thouſand. The 
declenſion of theſe mines, which is not ſo much to 
be imputed to a ſcarcity of metal, as to the negli- 
gence of thoſe concerned in working them, has been 

advantageous to the whole department of Loja; 


and conſequently diminiſhed the number of its inha- 


bitants. 5 8 3 
Havixo thus deſcribed thoſe nine juriſdictions, 
which form the moſt wealthy part of the province of 
Quito, Iſhall, in the following chapters, treat of the 
. governments. . ; | 2 8 
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CHAP. |» ING - 


Account of the goverments of Popayan T7 Ataca- 


e belonging to the province of Quito. | 


E have already given a juſt account of every 

thing worthy notice in the juriſdictions within 
the audience of Quito. To render the narrative com- 
plete, it is neceſſary that we now proceed to the go- 
vernments within the limits of that audience; as they 


Jointly form the vaſt country of the province of Qui- 


1 


to. And though they generally give the name of 
province to every government, and even to the de- 


partments into which both are ſubdivided, we ſhall not 
here follow this vulgar acceptation, it being in reality 
founded only on the difference of the notions of in- 


dians, who formerly inhabited this country, every one 
being governed by its curaca, or deſpotic ſovereign. 


' Theſe nations the Yncas ſubdued, and obliged them 


to receive the laws of their empire: but the curacas 
were confirmed in all thoſe hereditary rights of ſove- 
reignty, compatible with the ſupreme prerogative. 
Were we indeed to uſe the name of province in this 
ſenſe, every village muſt be called ſo ; for it may be 


| cafily ſhewn, that in the time of heatheniſm, every 


had its particular curaca: and ſometimes, ag 
in Valles, i in this juriſdiction of Popayan, i in Maynas, 
and the Moragnon, there was not only a curaca in each 
village with all the appendices of government, but the- 
inhabitants ſpoke a different language, had different 
laws and cuſtoms, and lived totally independent of 
each other. But theſe villages, and ancient provinces, 
being now comprehended under the juriſdiction of 
one ſingle tribunal ; and thoſe which before were un- 
der a multitude of curacas acknowledging one ſo- 
vereign, and compoſing one province, where juſtice 
is admin iſtered to them in _ name of the prince ; 

* an 
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and the governments being in juridical affairs, depen- 
dent on the audience of Quito, they can only be con- 
ſidered as parts of its province, It is therefore requi- 
ſite, in order to form a proper idea of this country, 
that I ſhould treat of them in the ſame circumſtantial 
manner I have already obſerved in deſcribing the ju- 
riſdictions. ,, So-17 

I. Tux firſt government in the province of Quito, 
and which terminates it on the north, is that of Po- 
payan. It is not indeed wholly dependent on it, be- 
ing divided into two juriſdictions, of which that on 
the north and eaſt belong to the audience of Santa 
Fe, or the new kingdom of Granada; Quito hav- 
ing only thoſe parts lying towards the ſouth and 
weſt; ſo that without omitting any thing remarkable 
in the whole government, I ſhall be a little more ex- 
plicit in my account of the department belonging to 
Quito. = 7 | gies 

Tux conqueſt of the whole country now contain- 
ing the government of Popayan, or at leaſt, the great- 
er part of it, was performed by that famous commander 
Sebaſtian de Belalcazar, who, being governor of the 
province of Quito, where he had ſettled a perfect 
_ tranquillity, and finiſhed the building of that city, be- 
ing informed, that on the north ſide of his govern- 
ment lay a country of great extent, and richer than 
the parts he already poſſeſſed; prompted by that ſpirit 
which had animated the ſpaniards to extend their re- 
putation, by a ſeries of amazing conqueſts, in this part 
of the globe, he ſet out on his enterprize in 1536, at 
the head of 300 ſpaniards; and after ſeveral ſharp in- 
counters with the indians of Paſto, who firſt oppoſed 
his march, he proceeded in his conqueſts, and reduc- 
ed the two principal curacas of that country, Calam- 
bas and Popayan, (after whom both the country and 
chief town was called) two brothers equally reſpect- 

ed for their power and military talents. This defeat 
, opened him a. paſſage to future conqueſts ; and 50 
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neighbouring nations, terrified at the ſucceſs of thoſe 
illuſtrious warriors, ſubmitted to the king of Spain. 
Belalcazar, after theſe exploits, in the proſecution of 
his conqueſts, had ſeveral other encounters with indi- 
ans, fired with the diſdain of ſubmitting to a foreign 
yoke. His conqueſts were, however, at laſt ſo ra- 
pid, that, at the cloſe of the ſame year, he pitched his 
camp in the centre of that country, where the mild- 
neſs of the climate, the fertility of the ſoil, and ſalu- 
brity of the air, conſpired to induce him to render it 
the ſeat of the ſpaniſh government. Accordingly, in 
1537, he laid the foundation of the firſt city, Which 
ſtill retains the name of Popayan; and whilſt the place 
was building, he, to keep his people in exerciſe, and 
prevent the indians he had conquered from forming 
themſelves into a new army, or carrying on any clan- 
deſtine correſpondence with thoſe whom his arms had 
not reached, ſent out detachments different ways, with 
orders to nod, into the neighbouring countries, that 
they might prevent the riſing of ſome, and reduce 
others to obedience. . .. 

BELALCAZAR - had ſcarce finiſhed his new town, 
when the officers of theſe corpſe, on their return, made 
ſuch a report of the riches and fertility of the country, 
that he determined to view it in perſon, increaſe the 
number of towns, and by that means ſecure the poſ- 
ſeſſion of it. Accordingly he continued his march to 
Cali, where he built a town, which ſtill retains the 
ſame name, though in a different country; for af- 
ter it was finiſhed in the country of the Gorrones in- 
dians, captain Miguel Munoz ſoon after removed 
it, on account of the unhealthineſs of the air. Be- 
lalcazar founded alſo another town, called Santa Fe 
de Antioquia; and, charmed with the fertility and 
richneſs of the country, he proceeded to people it 
every. where. 

Nox was. this all; for Belalcazar, i in order to in- | 

hance the glory and e of this N was 


7 
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very defirons. of kay road from Quito to the 
north ſea, as he had before done to the pactfick ocean. 
Among the diſcoveries made by his captains whilft he 
was employed in ſuperintending the building of Po- 
payan, one was, that, at no great diſtance from that 
place, were two of the princips al fources of the great 
_ river of Magdalena; whence he conceived they might 
eaſily find a paflage to the north fea. This opinion 
Fe ee, had the _— of finding unanimouſly | 
d to, which induced him to make every diſpoſi- 
Yon for the fecurity 5 ee of his conqueſts, be- 
ing determined to return by way of that river to Spain, 
in order to follicit the title of governor of the country, 
which he had diſcovered, conquered, and peopled. 
Accordingly the title was conferred on him, and in 
his government were comprehended all the territories 
then conſidered as within his conqueſts ; but in the 
year 1730, the country of Choco was ſeparated from 
it, and made a particular government, though the 
order was not carried into execution till the year 
1735. This part, belonging to the province of the 
new kingdom of Granada, does not come vithin our 
deſcription. 

Tae city of Popayan, one of the mon ancient in 
theſe parts, that title having been granted it on the fifth 
of July, 1538, ſtands in à large plain, having on the 
north fide an uninterrupted proſpect of the coun- 

Its latitude is 25 28 north; lies about two de- 
grees eaſt of the meridian of Quito, on the eaſt ſide 
of a mountain of a middling height called M, i 


dhe reſemblance it bears to that letter; and being 


vered with a variety of trees, affords an — 
Proſpect: the weſt ide | is alſo diverſified with ſm: kj 
eminences. | 
Taz city is moderately 138 with bro, ſtrait, 
level ſtreets; and tho h not every where paved, 
are equally convenient, the foot-path near the houſes 
being — in all "PR and the middle - the 
reets 
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ſtreets being compoſed of a hard ſmall gravel, is ne- 
ver dirty in rainy weather, nor duſty in the great 
droughts of this climate ; hence the middle of the 
ſtreets are more convenient for walking than even the 


pavement itſelf, 


Tux houſes are built of unburnt bricks, as at 758 
to, and entirely of the ſame conſtruction: all the 


houſes of note have a ſtory; but the others only a 


ground floor. An idea of the largeneſs and conveni- 
ence of the offices and apartments, may be formed by 


their outward appearance, as well as the magnificence 


of the furniture, which is all brought from Europe 


the expence of which mutt be enormouſly great, as 
| beſide the long voyage there is a neceſſity for bring- 


in 'S it a prodigious diſtance by land carriage, and ſub- 
ject to unknown dangers in theſe countries. if 

Tat church was erected into a cathedral in the year 
1547, and is the only parochial church in the city. 
Not that its extent is too ſmall for maintaining others; 
but having originally been the only church, the pre- 
bends could never be brought to allow of its being ſub- 
divided, and part of its revenues applied to the ſup- 
port of other pariſhes. Here are alſo conyents of 
franciſcans, dominicans, and auguſtines, with a col- . 
lege of jeſuits ; all of them having churches, In the 


latter is alſo a grammar-ſchool. The plan of an uni- 
verſity, under the direction of the ſame fathers, is in 


fuch forwardneſs, that the charter is already granted.. 
The number of religious belonging to each of theſe 
convents is but ſmall, ſome of them amounting to no 
more than ſix or eight. It is, however, very different 
with regard to one of the nunneries, that of the incar- 


nation, the profeſſed nuns being betwixt forty and fif- 
ty; but the whole number, nuns, ſeculars, and ſervants 


included, exceeds four hundred. The other nunnery is 
of the order of Santa Tereſa. All theſe convents and 
their churches are pretty large; and if the latter do 


not dazzle the fight with the ſplendor of their orna- 
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ments, they do not want any which decency requires. 
Here was formerly a convent of bare - footed carme- 
lites, built on a ſpacious plain, near the top of the 
mountain of M, from whence, on account of the 
ſharpneſs of the winds, the fathers ſome time after re- 
moved to the foot of the mountain. But they were 
alſo ſoon diſguſted with their new ſituation, the dry and 
ſalted fiſh, ſallads, and ſuch like, being the only parti- 

culars which this country affords, ſuitable to the perpe- 
tual abſtinence of their order; and accordingly they 
again retired to their original ſituation, chuſing rather 
to ſuffer the inclemency of the weather, than be con- 
fined to diſagreeable food. This was the caſe of ano- 
ther convent of the ſame order founded at Latacunga, 
where there is alſo no freſh fiſh of any ſort to be had. 
It muſt however be obſerved, that the tereſian con- 
_ vents, Who are under the ſame vow of abſtinence, 
are not diſcouraged by theſe inconveniences; nor is 
there a ſingle inſtance of any deficiency in the ap- 
pointed number of nuns. 

From the mountain of M, ies a river, which 
by. running through the city, beſides other conveni- 
ences, carries away all its foil. Two bridges are 
erected over it, one of ſtone and the other of wood. 
The name, of this river is del Molino. Its waters 
have a particular medicinal virtue, which they are 
thought to derive from the many briars through 
Which they flow. In this mountain is alſo a ſpring 
of very charming water ; but not being ſufficient to 
ſupply the whole city, it is conveyed to the nunneries, 
and the houſes of men of rank. A little above a league 
to the north of Popayan, runs the river Cauca. It is 
very large and deep, its current rapid, and ſubject to 
dangerous ſwellings in the months of June, July, and 
Auguſt ; the ſeaſon when the horrors of the moun- 
tains of. Cuanacas, where it has its ſource, are at 
their height; ſo that the paſſage of it is extremely 
dan 2 as many travellers, raſhly expoling _ 

| ELVER 
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ſelves to the intenſeneſs of its cold, amidſt thick ſnoys 
and violent winds, have fatally experienced. | 
Tux inhabitants of Popayan and Quito differ very 
ſenſibly in their caſts; for as at Quito and the other 
towns and villages of -its juriſdictions, the moſt nu- 
merous claſs of people is that of the caſts, which 
ſprung from the intermarriages of ſpaniards and indi- 
ans; ſo at Popayan, Carthagena, and other parts, 
where negroes abound, the lower claſs conſiſts of 
Caſts, reſulting from the marriages of the whites and 
negroes; but very few indian caſts. This is owing to 
the great multitude of negro flaves, kept as labourers 
at the plantations in the country, the mines, and to 
do the ſervile offices in the city: ſo that the number 
of indians here are very few, compared with the other 
parts of the province. This government has, howe- 
ver, many large villages of them, and it is only in the 
capital, and other ſpaniſh towns, that they are ſo grea- 
ly out-numbered by the negroes. : 
TRE inhabitants of Popayan are computed at be- 
tween twenty and twenty-five thouſand; and among 
theſe are many ſpaniſh families, particularly ſixty, 
known to have been originally deſcended from very no- 
ble families in Spain. It is worth obſerving here, that 
whilſt other towns ſee their inhabitants conſtantly de- 
creaſing, Popayan may boaſt of a daily increaſe. This 
bas indeed nothing myſterious. in it; the many gold 


mines worked all over its juriſdiction, afford employ- 


ment to the indigent, and, conſequently, Rn a 
great reſort of people to cheſe „ 

Porr AN is the conſtant reſidence of the governor, 
whoſe office being purely civil, it is not requiſite, as 
in many others, that he ſhould be acquainted with mi- 
litary affairs. Within the juriſdiction of his govern- 
ment, all matters, civil, political, and military, are un- 
der his direction. He is alſo the chief magiſtrate of 


12 5 the city ; the others are the two ordinary alcaldes; 


5 choſen 
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choſen annually, and a proper number of regidores, 
the conſtitution being the fame as in other cities. 

HexE is a chamber of finances, into which are paid 
the ſeveral branches of the royal revenue, as the tri- 
bute of the indians, the duties on goods, the fifth of 
the metals, and the like. | | 
Tux eccleſiaſtical chapter is compoſed of the biſhop, 
whoſe revenue is ſettled ar fix thouſand dollars annu- 
ally; the dean, who has five hundred; the archdea- 
con, chanter, rector, and treaſurer, who have each four 
hundred. This ſee is a fuffragan of the archbiſhopric 
of Santa Fe de Bogota. 5 


— 


Por av Ax lying within the juriſdiction of the inqui- 
fition of Carthagena, has a commiſſary from thence. 
Here is alſo another of the croiſade; but the au- 
thority of theſe two judges extend not beyond the 

dioceſe, which is far lefs than that of the government, 
a conſiderable part of it belonging to the archbiſho- 
ric of Quito. I: = 7 a 


TEE jurifdiction of the government of Popayan, 
reaches Pokward to the river Mayo, and to Ipiales, 
where it borders on the juriſdiction of the town of San 
Miguel de Ibarra; north eaſt it terminates with the 


province of Antioquia, the laſt of its provinces, and 


contiguous to that of Santa Fe; and northward bor- 
ders on the government of Carthagena. Its ancient 
weſtern bounds were the ſouth ſea, but it has ſince 
been contracted by the new government of Choco, 
that the territory of Barbacoas is the only part of it 
Which reaches to the ſea; eaſtward it ſpreads itſelf to 

the ſources of the river Coqueta, which are alſo 
thought to be thoſe of the river Oronoco and Negro: 
its extent is not preciſely determined, but a probable 
conjecture may be made, that from eaſt to weſt it is 
about 80 leagues, and little leſs from north to fouth. 
This juriſdiction being fo large, and containing ma- 
ny tons and villages, is divided into ſeveral de- 
h 8 | partments, 
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partments, over each of which the principal governor 
nominates a deputy for the adminiſtration of juſtice, 
and introduces them to the audience to which they 
belong, where his nomination is confirmed; a cir- 
cumſtance neceſſary to procure them all the weight 
and ſecurity in the ſeveral departments which are con- 


ferred on them. Thoſe which form the N 
of Popayan, are, | 


J. Santiago di Cali. vil. Alm 

II. Santa Fẽ de Antioquia. VIII. Caloto. x 
III. Las Quatro Ciudades. IX. San Juan de Paſto. 
IV. Timana. X. El Rapoſo. 
V. Guadalajara de Buga. XI. Barbacoas. 

N 8. Sebaſtian de la Plata. 


In ach of theſe departments, befides: thi" chief 
town, are ſeveral others very large and well peopted ; 
and great numbers of ſeats and farm-houſes, where 
the number of people employed gives them the ap- 
Pen men of villages rather than private dwellings. 

Or the abovementioned departments, thoſe to- 
| wards the north and eaſt of the city of Popayan, 

as Santa Fe de Antioquia, Las quatro Ciudades, 

Timana and S. Sebaſtian de la Plata, belong to the 
audience and province of Santa Fe; the others ly- 
ing nearer to. Quito belong to its province; and 
thoſe of San Juan de Paſto, and Barbacoas, are with- 
1 its dioceſe. 

Tux departments of Cali ia Buga, lying n 
che governments of Popayan and Choco, thrive, as 


being the channel of the commerce which is 8 a 


on continually betwixt thoſe two governments : 
whereas it is otherwiſe with that of Almaguer, from 


the ſmallneſs of its ge and the little traffick 
there. That of Caloto, as its extent is conſiderable, 
Jo is it rich, and abounds in the products of the earth, 
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the foil being fertile, and the country every where in- 
terſperſed wich farms. That of El Rapoſo is on 
the ſame happy footing as the two firſt. That, of 
Paſto is alſo large, but leſs wealthy. Barbacoas is ve- 
ry ſmall; and in ſuch a general want of proviſions, 
that, except a few. roots and grains peculiar to hot 
and moiſt climates, it is ſupplied with er thing from 
other provinces. 
_ Tax temperature of this government is entirely the 
ſame as that already ſpoken of in the other parts of the 
province of Quito; that is, it varies according to the 
ſituation of places; ſome being more cold than hot, 
others the reverſe; and ſome, throughout the whole 
| year, enjoy a continual ſpring, as particularly Popa- 
yan the capital. The like may be ſaid of the ſoil, 
which exhuberently produces the grains and fruits pro- 
per to its ſituation : and the farms breed great numbers 
of horned cattle and ſheep, for the conſumption of the 
towns and country people: and in the territory of 
Paſto graizery is a very profitable article, large herds 
and flocks being driven to Quito, where they always 
find a good market. The juriſdiction of Popayan is 
more ſubject to tempeſts of thunder and lightning, and 
earthquakes, than eyen Quito. Thoughin the latter, 
as we have obſerved, they are ſo very frequent. No 
longer ago than 1735, at one in the afternoon on the 
ſecond of February, the greateſt part of the town was 
ruined by one. This remarkable frequency of tempeſts 
and earthquakes in the country of Popayan, may 
be conjectured to proceed from the great number of 
mines, in which 1t exceeds all the others within 496 
province of Quito. | 
Bur of all the parts in this juriſdiction Caloto is AC- 
counted to be the moſt ſubject to tempeſts of thunder 
and lightning; this has brought, into vogue Calotp 
bells, which not a few perſons uſe, being firmly per- 
. that they have a Pw virtue Againſt Iight- 
| ning. 
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ning. And indeed ſo many ſtories are told on this 
head, that one is at a loſs what to believe. Without 
giving credit to, or abſolutely rejecting all that is re- 
ported, leaving every one to the free deciſion of his 
own judgment, I ſhall only relate the moſt received 
opinion here. The town of Caloto, the territory 
of which contains a great number of indians, of 
a nation called Paezes, was formerly very large; 
but thoſe indians ſuddenly affaulting it, ſoon forced 
their way in, {ſet fire to the houſes, and maſſa- 
cred the inhabitants: among the ſlain was the prieſt 
of the pariſh, who was particularly the object of their 
rage, as preaching the goſpel with which they were 
ſenſible their ſavage manner of living did not agree, 
expoſing the folly and. wickedneſs. of their idolatry, 
and laying before them the turpitude of their vices. 
Even the bell of the church could not eſcape their 

rancor, as by its ſound it reminded them of their du- 


ty to come and receive diyine inſtruction. After ma- 


ny fruitleſs endeavours: to break it, they thought they 
could do nothing better than to bury it under ground, 
that, by the ſight of it, they might never be put in 
mind of the preceps of. the goſpel which tended to 
abridge them of their liberty. On the news of their 
revolt, the ſpaniards in the neighbourhood of Caloto 
armed; and having taken a {mart revenge of the in- 

ſurgents, in a battle, they rebuilt the town, and hav- 
ing taken up the bell, they placed it in the ſteeple 
of the new church; ſince which the inhabitants, to 
their great joy and aſtoniſhment, obſerved, that when 
a tempeſt appeared brooding in the air, the tolling of 
the bell diſperſed it, and if the weather did not every 
where grow clear and fair, at leaſt the tempeſt diſcharg- 
ed itſelf in ſome other part. The news of this miracle 
ſpreading every where; great ſollicitations were made 
8 procuring pieces of it to make clappers for little 
bells, in order to enjoy the benefit of its virtue, which 

197 gs | | in 
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in a country where tempeſts are both ſo dreadful and 
frequent, muſt be of the higheſt advantage. And to 
this Caloto owes its reputation for bells. _ 
In the valleys of Neyba, and others within the ju- 
riſdiction of Popayan, is a very remarkable inſect, par- 
ticularly famous for the power of the ſmall quantity 
of venom in it; this inſect, which is ſhaped like a ſpi- 
der, is much leſs than a bug. Its common name is 
coya, but others call it coyba; its colour is of a fi- 
ery red, and, like ſpiders, it is generally found in the 
corners of walls, and among the herbage. Its ve- 
nom is of ſuch a malignity, that on ſqueezing the 
inſect, if any happen to fall on the ſkin of either man 
or beaſt, it immediately penetrates into the fleſn, and 
cauſes large tumours, which are ſoon ſucceeded by 
death. The only remedy hitherto known, is, on the 
firſt appearance of a ſwelling, to ſinge the party all 
over the body with the flame of ſtraw, or long graſs, 
growing in thoſe plains. In order to this, the indians 
of that country lay hold of the patient, ſome by the 


feet, and others by the hands, and with great dexteri- 


ty perform the operation, after which the perſon is 
reckoned to be out of danger. But it is to be ob- 
ſerved, that though this inſet be fo very noxi- 
qus, yet ſqueezing it between the palms of the hands, 
is attended with no bad conſequence: from whence 
the plain inference is, that the callus, uſual on the. 
hands of moſt people, prevents the venom from 
reaching the blood. Accordingly: the indian mule- 
teers, to pleaſe the curioſity of the paſſengers, ſqueeze 
them betwixt the palms of their hands, though un- 
queſtionably, ſhould a perſon of a delicate hand make 
à trial, the effects would be the ſame as on any other 
. NaTvsz is equally admirable in her works, and in 
her care of them. Man is endued with diſcernment, 
knowledge, and obſervation, that he may avoid what- 
Fr ever 
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ever is hurtful to his being ; and the irrational ſpecies 
receive the like notices from inſtinct, and are not leſs 
obſervant than man. The people who travel along 
theſe valleys, where they are ſo much in danger of 
theſe coyas, according to the warning before given 
them by the indians who attend them, though they feel 
ſomething ſtinging them or crawling on their neck or 
face, are —_ not to ſcratch the part, nor even fo 
much as lift up their hands to it, the coya being of 
ſuch a delicate texture that it would immediately 
burſt: and as there is no danger whilſt they do not 
eject the humour in them, the perſon acquaints ſome 
perſon of the company with what he feels, and points 
to the place; if it be a coya, the other blows it away. 
Ihe beaſts, who are not capable of ſuch warning, are. 
yet by inſtinct taught a precaution againſt the danger, 
which may reſult from theſe inſects in the paſtures ; 
for before they offer to touch the herbage, they blow. 
on it with all their force in order to diſperſe any of. 


theſe pernicious vermin; and when their ſmell ac- 


quaints them that they are near a neſt of coyas, they 
immediately leap back and run to ſome other part. 
Thus they ſecure themſelves from the venom of theſe: . 
inſects, though ſometimes a mule, after all its blow- 
ing, has been known to take in ſome with its paſture, 
on which, after ſwelling to a frightful degree, they 
have expired on the ſport. =: BEA 
| Amons the plants of the country of Popayan, in 
the juriſdiftion of Timana, grows the cuca or coca, 
an herb ſo eſteemed by the indians in ſome provinces 
of Peru, that they would part with any kind of pro- 
viſions, the moſt valuable metals, gems, or any thing 
elſe, rather than want it. It grows on a weak ſtem, 
which for ſupport twiſts itſelf round another ſtronger 
vegetable like the vine. Its leaf is about an inch and 
a half or two inches in length, and extremely ſmooth ; 
the uſe the indians make of it is for chewing, mixing 
it with a kind of chalk or whitiſh earth called * 
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bi. They put into their mouth a few cuca leaves, and 
à ſuitable portion of mambi, and chewing theſe toge- 
ther, at firſt fpit out the ſaliva, which that manducation 
- caufes, but afterwards ſwallow it; and thus move it 
from one ſide of the mouth to the other, till its ſub- 
ſtance be quite drained; then it is thrown away, but 
immediately replaced by freſh leaves. This herb is ſo 
nutritive and invigorating, that they labour whole days 
without any thing elſe, and on the want of it, they 
find a decay in their ftrength: they alſo add, that 
tit preferves the teeth ſound, and fortifies the ſtomach. 
Ix the ſouthern provinces of Peru great quantities 
of it are produced, being cultivated by the indians 
but that growing wild in the neighbourhood of Cuſ- 
co, is accounted the beſt of any. . It makes no ſmall 
article in trade, particularly vaſt quantities of it are 
carried to the 'mine-towns, that the owners of. the 
mines may have wherewithal] to furnifh the indians, 
who otherwiſe could not be brought to work, or would 
not have ſtrength to go through it. | 
Tuis coca is exactly the ſame with the betel of the 
Eaſt Indies. The plant, the leaf, the manner of uſing 
it, its qualities are all the ſame: and the eaſtern nations 
are no leſs fond of their betel than the indians of Peru 
and Popayan are of their coca; but in the other parts of 
the province of Quito, as it is not produced, ſo E 
is it uſed. 
I! ux Paſto, one of the moſt Gckevs diſtricts of Po- 
payan, are certain trees which yield a reſin called 
mopa-mopa ; and of this is made a varniſh, which be- 
| Hides its exquiſite beauty will bear boiling water, and 
even acids. The method of applying it is to diſſolve 
ſome of the reſin into one's mouth, and then wet the 
pencil with it; afterwards it is dipped in the colour 
which is to be laid on, and when dried has all the 
luſtre of the chineſe laque, but with this ſuperi- 
or quality, that it never wears off, nor becomes 
eiſt, though rubbed with ſpittle, The — 
table, 
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, nets, tables, &c. made by the indiansof this country and 
thus varniſhed, are carried to Quito, where they are 
highly valued. 

Poyayan is one of the beſt trading countries with- 

in the province of Quito, as all the vaſt variety of 
ſpaniſn goods from Carthagena are conſigned thither 
and forwarded to Quito; and great numbers of traders 
go their rounds through the ſeveral juriſdictions to the 
great conveniency of the-towns and villages which thus 
ſupply themſelves. Beſides this tranſitory commerce, 
it has another reciprocal with Quito, to which it ex- 
ports- horned cattle and mules, and receives in return 
cloths and bays. Its active commerce conſiſts in dri- 
ed beef, ſalted pork, roll-tobacco, hogs-lard, rum, 
cotton, pita, ribbons, and other ſmall wares, which 
are brought to Choco and there exchanged for gold ; 
ſugar and ſnuff are imported from Santa Fe and ſent 
to Quito; and the returns to Santa Fe are home made 
_ cloths and bays. Here is alſo another traffick, which 
conſiſts in bartering ſilver for gold: for there being an 
abundance of the latter; and 2 ſcarcity of the former, 
ſilver is brought to exchange for gold ; of which great 
"gh is made by converting it into doubloons : the 
like is alſo practiſed at Choco and Barbacoas, which 
are in the ſame cafe as to metals. | 
| Popayan being the centre of all theſe ſeveral : 
kinds of commerce, the moſt wealthy perſons of the 
whole Juriſdiction are here, and five or ſix of its inha- 
bitants are reckoned to. be maſters of above 100,000 
dollars ; twenty to be worth betwixt 40 and 80,000, , 
beſides. many of ſmaller, yet handſome fortunes : and 
this excluſive of their farms and mines, with which 
this country abounds. The former are the ſame 
with thoſe I have had occaſion to mention in the 
other parts of this province, according to the quali- 
ty of the temperature. 

WeEsr of the weſtern cordillera of the Andes, i is the 
* of Atacames, which on this quarter bor- 

„ Aa e ders 


religion, and its inhabitants had performed homage to 
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ders on the juriſdictions of the corregmientos of Qui- 
to and the town of San Miguel de Ibarra; northward 
on the department of Barbacoas in the government of 
Popayan : its weſtern boundary is the ſouth ſea; and 
| ſouthward it joins the territory of Guayaquil. Thus 
it reaches along the coaſt from the iſland of Tumaco, 
and the houſe of Huſmal, which lie in one degree and 
a half north latitude, to the bay of Caracas, and the 
mountains of Balſamo, in 34 min. ſouth latitude. | 
Tux country of this juriſdiction lay a long time un- 
cultivated ; and if not wholly, at leaſt the greateſt 
part of it unknown; for after its conqueſts by Sebaſ- 
tian de Belalcazar, the peopling of it was neglected, 
either becauſe the Spaniards were more intent in regu- 
lating their conqueſts than in improving what they 
had got, or becauſe the country did not ſeem to them 
ſo proper for a ſettlement as the ſierra or mountainous 
parts; or perhaps they. judged it barren and unheal- 
thy. And.though care was taken to furniſh Quito 
with prieſts to preſerve its indian inhabitants in an ad- 
herencetothoſe precious truths they had embraced; yet 
it was with the total neglect of that improvement of 
the country, which was ſeen in all the other parts where 
the ſpaniards had ſettled. Thus theſe people, though 
chriſtians by profeſſion, remain in that ruſticity and 
ſavageneſs natural to men who are out of the way of 
rational converſation and commerce to civilize them; 
an indian only coming now and then from their woods 
with aji, achote, and fruits, to ſell at Quito, where 
they ſeem ſtruck with amazement at the ſight of ſuch 
.a concourſe of people in one place; it being indeed 
far beyond what could be imagined by ſuch as ſeldom 
or never came to any diſtance from their poor cottages 
diſperſed and ſhut up in the woods, and living among 
the wild bęaſts. WW rp 
___ "Trove the country of Atacames lay thus negle&- 
ed for ſome years after the introduction of the chriſtian 
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the king of Spain, yet the importance of making ſet- 


tlements here, and cultivating the ground, for faci- 
litating the commerce betwixt the province of Quito, 
and the kingdom of Terra Firma, was not unknown, 
as thereby an end would be put to the inconveniences 


of carrying it on by the way of Guayaquil; which be- 


ing a great circuit the trade ſuffered in many particu- 


lars: and indeed could not long have ſubſiſted with- 
out making a ſettlement of ſpaniards in Atacames; 
as thus the way would be much ſhorter for the com- 


merce betwixt Terra Firma and Quito, which now 
conveniently ſupplies it with proviſions of all kinds, 
and receives European goods in return. 

PursvUANT to theſe views Paul Durango Delgadillo 


was in the year 1621 appointed governor of Atacames 


and Rio de las Eſmaraldas. He had ſome years before 
entered into a contract with the Marquis de Montes 


Claros for opening a way from the town of San Mi- 


guel de Ibarra to the river Santiago, one of thoſe 
which traverſed the country belonging to the juriſ- 
diction of this government; and likewiſe to people 
and cultivate it. But failing of fulfilling the agree- 
ment, though he was not wanting in endeavours, the 


government in the year 1626 was taken from him 


and conferred. on Franciſco Perez Menacho, who 
however had no better ſucceſs than he who had been 


diſplaced. | * 


ArrER theſe two came Juan Vincencio Juſtiniani 


in the ſame character; but he ſeeing the inſuperable 
difficulties according to the methods of his predeceſ- 


ſors, confidently offered to make the way by the ri- 


ver Mira, but alſo failed in the execution; and Don 


Hernando de Soto Calderon, who began it in the year 
1713, and rather more ſanguine in his aſſurances of 


ſucceſs than the former, alſo diſappointed; the general 


expectation : . and thus the ſo much deſired commu- 
nication of the province of Quito and the kingdom of 


Terra Firma remained as it was till the year 1735, 


A a 2 when 
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when don Pedro Vicente Maldonado being inveſted 
with the ſame powers as his predeceſſors, ſurpaſſed 
them in execution; and in 1741 laid open a direct 
communication betwixt Quito and the Rio de las Eſ- 
maraldas : and having verified his proceeding before 
the audiences, and obtained their approbation, he re- 
turned to Spain to ſollicit the confirmation of his em- 
ployment as governor, and the rewards ſpecified 

in the contract. On the favourable report of the 
ſupreme council of the Indies, his majeſty, in 1746, 
confirmed him as governor of that country, which, 
in 1747, was formally erected into a government, 
by the commiſſion then given to the above gen- 
fleman, who by his {kill and reſolution had ſo well 
deſerved 1 it. 

Tk towns within the government of Atacames 
are at preſent but ſmall and poor; having hither- 
to lain out of the way of traffick, and the country but 
little cultivated. However this governor takes ſuch 
meaſures for the improvement of it, that already the 
face of things begins to alter greatly for the — 
and the fertiſity of the foil will naturally invite ſettlers, 
and the communication being opened through it be- 
_ twixt the kingdom of Terra Firma and the province 
of Quito, will cauſe a circulation of money. In the 
mean time this government contains 20 towns, five 
of which are on the ſea-coaſt, and ſtand the firſt in the 
following liſt: che others are inland W 


IJ. Tumaco. 7 VIII. Inta. ; 

II. Tola. IX. Gualea. 
III. San Mateo de Efme- X. Nanegal. 

| raldas. | XI. Tarbillo. | 
| v. TOC. e XIII. Cachilh ta. 
VI. Lachas. XIV. Mindo. 


VII. Cayapas. XV. Lambde. 
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XVI. Cocaniguas. XIX. San Miguel. 


XVII. Canſa-Coto. XX. Nono. 
XVIII. Santa Domingo. 


TE inhabitants of the five towns are ſpaniards, meſ- 
tizos, negroes, and caſts, which fprung from theſe three 
ſpecies. They of the other fifteen are in general in- 
— having few ſpaniards, mulattos, or negroes, 
among them. With the ſpiritual concerns are inveſt- 
ed eleven prieſts, who continually reſide in the great 

towns, and occaſionally viſit the others, where are 
chapels of eaſe. 0 SO POTTY 
IT temperature of Atacames is like that of Guay- 
aquil, and accordingly produces the ſame kinds of ve- 
getables, grains, and fruits, though ſome of them to a 
much greater perfection; for by lying higher it is not 
ſubject to the inundations proceeding from the ſwell- 
ings of rivers : and thus the cacaco, in its plantations 
and foreſts, having all the moiſture that plant delights 
in, without being drowned, is much ſuperior to the 
other in ſize, oilineſs, and delicacy of flavour. It like- - 
wiſe produces in great abundance vanillas, achote, 
ſarfaparilla, and indigo; alſo a great deal of wax is 
made here: and the foreſts are fo thick ſet with trees of 
a ſurprizing bulk and loftineſs, as to be impenetrable ; 
and theſe trees, as in the foreſts of Guayaquil, are of 
an infinite variety ; ſome fitter for land works ; others 
for naval uſes; and ſome excellent for both. 


Fs 
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Deſcription of the governments of Quixos, and Ma- 
cas; with an account of Jean de Bracamoros, th! 


 diſcevery and conqueſt of it. 
| E XT. to the government of Popayan, which 


IWV has been treated of in the foregoing chapter, 


follow thoſe of Quixos and Macas, on the eaſt {ide of 
the Cordillera of the Andes : it is divided into two di- 
ſtricts, Quixos being the north part of the | "par oral | 
and Macas the ſouth, with the country of Camelos ly- 

ing betwixt them. As their ſituation and other cir- 
cumſtances require that each ſhould be treated diſtinct- 
Iy, I ſhall begin with Quixos, which, on the north 
fide borders on the juriſdiction of Popayan; eaſtward 
it reaches to the river Aguarico, and weſtward is ſepa- 
rated from the juriſdictions of Quito, Latacunga, 
and the town of San Miguel de Ibarra, by the cordi- 
leras of Cotopaxi and Cayamburo. The firſt diſcovery 
of the country of Quixos is owing to Gonzalo Diaz de 
Pineda, in the year 1536, who, among the officers ſent 
from Popayan by Sebaſtian de Belalcazar, to trace the 
courſe of the river of Magdalena, and take a ſurvey of 
the country adjacent to that which had been conquered, 
was appointed to make diſcoveries in theſe parts, which 
he performed with ggeat care and diſpatch; and find- 

ing it to abound in gold, and caſſia trees, he returned 
to his commander; and on his report, Gonzalo Pizaro 
in the year 1539, at that time governor of Quito, 
marched to it with a deſign of reconnoitring its whole 
extent, and making ſettlements. But his expedition 
miſcarrying, the conqueſt of this country, though 
from Pineda's report very deſirable, was ſuſpended 
till the year 1549, when the marquis de Canete, 
yiceroy of Peru, gave a commiſſion to Gil Ramirez 

e - Davalos, 
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Davalos, a man of undaunted courage when intereſt. 
was in view, for reducing the indians. and making 
ſettlements in the country ; which he accordingly 
accompliſhed, and founded the town of Baeza, the 
capital of the government, in the year 1339; and it 
was ſoon followed by other towns and villages, ſtill ex- 
iſting ; but with very little | improvement beyond their 
firſt ſtate. | 
Taz town of Baeza, though the moſt ancient of the 
country and long the reſidence of the governors, has 
always remained very ſmall, which is owing to the 
building of the two cities of Avila and Archidona, 
ſtill ſubſiſting, and at that time the chief object of the 
attention of the ſettlers, Baeza being left as firſt built; 
and theſe ſo far from having increaſed ſuitably to the 
title of cities, which was given them at their founda- 
tion, remain on their firſt footing. The cauſe of the 
low ſtate'of the places here is the nature of the coun- 
try, which in air, fertility, and other enjoyments of 
life, being inferior to that of Quito, few ſettle here 
who can live in the other.  Baeza is indeed extreme- 


ly declined, conſiſting only of eight or nine thatched 


| houſes, with about twenty inhabitants of all ages, ſo 


that from the capital it is become annexed to the pa- 
riſh of Papallacta, in which town reſides the prieſt, 
who has beſides under his care another town called 


Maſpu. This decay was no more than a conſequence. 


of the removal of the 9 who of late has re- 
ſided at Archidona. 


Tux city of Archidona is a ſmall place, 57 * in 
one degree and a few minutes S. of the equinoctial, 


and about one degree 30 minutes E. of the meridian 
of Quito. The houſes are of wood, covered with 


ſtraw, and the whole number of its inhabitants is 
reckoned at betwixt 650, and 700, conſiſting of ſpani- 


ards, indians, meſtizos, and mulattes: it has only 


one Priefh, under Whoſe" care are alſo three other rowns 
Aa 4 333 * 
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called Miſagualli, Tena, and Napo; the laſt receives 
its name from the river on the borders of which it 
ſtands ; and this ſituation proved its ruin on the goth 
of Nov. 1744, when, by the exploſion of the Vol- 
cano, or Cotopaxi, of which a more particular ac- 
count ſhall be given in another place, this river 
became fo ſwelled by the torrents of melted ſnow 
and ice, that it entirely bore down the town of Napo, 
and the houſes were carried along by the impetuoſity 
of the current. „ ; A 

Tux city of Avila, but very much below that title, 
ſtands on oo degr, 44 min. S. lat. and near 2 deg. 
20 min. E. of Quito. It is ſo much leſs than the 
former, that its inhabitants ſcarce amount to- 300 of 
both ſexes, Its houſes are built of the ſame materials. 
It has alfo a prieſt, whoſe eccleſiaſtical juriſdiction 
comprehends fix towns, ſome of them in largeneſs and 
number of inhabitants not inferior to the city. Theſe 


To I. La Conception. IV. Motte. 
II. Loreto. V. Cota Pini. 
III. San Salvador. VI. Santa Roſa. : 


Trnx foregoing towns conſtitute the chief part of this 
government, but it alſo includes the towns of the 
miſſion of Sucumbios, the chief of which is San Migu- 
el. At the beginning of this century they were ten, 

but are now reduced to theſe five: ESL SAO 


I. San Diego de los Palmares, 
II. San Franciſco de los Curiguaxes, 

III. San Joph de los Abuccees. _- 

IV. San Chriſtoval de los Yaguages. 

V. San Pedro de Alcantara de la Cocao, or Nariguera. 


Tuns inhabitants of the two cities, and the villages-in 

the dependencies, and thoſe of Bacza, are obliged to be 

conſtantly upon their guard againſt the infidel * 
| * 4 
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who frequently commit depredations among their 
houſes and plantations. They compoſe different and 
numerous nations; and are ſo diſperſed all over the 
country, that 2 village is under continual appre- 
henſions from thoſe which live in its neighbourhood: 
and when an action happens between the inhabitants 
and thoſe indians to the advantage of the former, all 
they get by it is to return quietly to their dwellings 
with a few priſoners, no booty being tobe had from a 
people who live without any ſettlement; and from 
mere ſavageneſs make no account of thoſe things in 
which the bulk of mankind place their happineſs. 
Their method in theſe incurſions is, after an interval 
of apparent quiet and fubmiſſion, to ſteal up to the 
ſpaniſh ſettlements at a time when they have reaſon 
to conclude that the inhabitants are off their guard ; 
and if their intent be anſwered; they fall to pillag- 
ing and plundering; and having got what is neareſt 
at hand retire with all ſpeed. This perpetual danger 
may alſo be reckoned among the cireumſtances which 
have hitherto kept the government in ſuch low cir- | 
_ cumſtances. 
Tux temperature of all this country is bot and ve- 
ry moiſt. The rains are almoſt continual; ſo that the 
only difference betwixt it, Guayaquil, and Porto Bel- 
lo, is, that the ſummer is not ſo long: but the 
diſtempers and inconveniencies of the climate are 
the ſame. The country is covered with thick woods; 
and in theſe are ſome trees of a prodigious magnitude. 
In the ſouth: and welt part of the juriſdiction of Quixos 
is the canela or cinnamon- tree, which, as I Have be- 
fore obſerved, being diſcovered by Gonzalo diaz de 
Pineda, he from them called the country Canelos, 
which name it ſtill retains. A great quantity of it 18 
cut for the neceſſary conſumption, both in the pro- 
vince of Quito and in Valles. The quality of this 
: cinnamon does not come up to that of the Eaſt —_ ; 
ut 


/ 
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but in every other particular very much reſembles it; 
the ſmell, its circumference, and thickneſs, being near- 
ly the fame : the colour is ſomething browner, the 
great difference lying in the taſte, that of Quixos be- 
ing more pungent and without the exquiſite flavour 
of that of the Eaſt Indies. The leaf is the ſame, and 
has all the delicate ſmell of the bark; but the flower 
and ſeed ſurpaſs even thoſe of India; the former par- 
ticularly is of an incomparable fragrancy from the 
abundance of aromatick parts it contains; and this 
favours an opinion, that the trees duly cultivated, 
might be made in every reſpect equal to thoſe of the 
r ee 
T xx other products in the iſland of Quixos are the 
very ſame with thoſe in all the other lands in the ſame 
climate as this government. The like may be ſaid of 
fruits, roots, and grains, as wheat, barley, and others, 
which require a cold air, ſeldom thrive much in any of 
„ ·· mm. 
Tx other diſtrict of Macas is bounded on the eaſt 
by the government of Maynas; ſouthward by that of 
Bracamoros, and Yaguarſongo; and weſtward, the eaſt 
cordillera of the Andes divides it from the juriſdicti- 
on of Rio Bamba and Cuenca. Its chief town bears 
the ſplendid title of the city of Mucas, being the 
common name given to the whole country. And this 
is better known than its proper ancient name of Se- 
villa del Oro. It lies in two degrees thirty -minutes 
S. latitude. and forty minutes E. of Quito. Its houſes 
which do not exceed 130, are built of timber and 
thatched. Its inhabitants are reckoned at about 
1200; but theſe, and it is the fame all over this 
diſtrict, are generally meſtizos with ſpaniards. The 
other towns belonging to this juriſdiction are: 


I. San Miguel de Narbaes. III. Yuquipa. 
II. Barahonass. IV. Juan Lope. 
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V. Zuna. 1 5 VII. Copueno. | 
. VIII. Aguayos. 


Tax ſpiritual government of them all is lodged in 
two prieſts; one of whom reſiding in the city has the 
care of the four firſt: and to the latter, who lives at 
Zuna, belongs that town and the three others. At 
the conqueſt, and for ſome time after, this country was 
very populous, and in honour of the great riches 
drawn from its capital, was diſtinguiſhed by the name 
of Sevilla del Oro; but at preſent only the memory 
of its former opulence remains. Such an extreme de- 
clenſion proceeded from an inſurrection of the natives, 
who, after {wearing allegiance to the king of Spain, 
took arms and made themſelves maſters of the city of 
Logrono, and a town called Guamboya, both in the 
ſame juriſdiction, and very rich. Theſe devaſtations 
have ſo diſcouraged any farther ſettlement there, that 
the whole country lies as a waſte ; no money goes cur- 
rent in it, and the only way the wretched inhabitants 
have to provide themſelves with neceſſaries, is by bar- 
_ tering their home products. 1 
TEE nearneſs of Macas to the cordillera of the An- 
des cauſes a ſenſible difference betwixt its temperature 
and that of Quixos: for though it be alſo a woody 
country, the diverſity betwixt the two molt diſtant ſea- 
| ſons of the year is manifeſt ; and as its territory is diffe- 
rent from that of the juriſdiction of Quito, ſo the va- 


riety in the periods of the ſeaſon is alſo great. Thus 


winter begins here in April, and laſts till September, 
which is the time of ſummer betwixt the cordilleras: 
and at Macas the fine feaſons is in September, and is 
the more delightful on account of the winds which are 
then moſtly northward; and, thus charged with the 
frigorific particles which they have ſwept away from 
the ſnowy mountains over which they have paſſed. 
The atmoſphere is clear; the ſky ſerene; e 
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clothed in its varions beauties; and the inhabitants 
gladened by ſuch pleaſing objects, rejoice that the hor- 
rors of winter are paſſed, as they are no leſs dreadful 
and detrimental here than at Guayaquil. 3 
Ix grains and other products which require a hot 
and moiſt temperature, the country is very fruitful ; 
but one of the chief occupations of the country peo- 
ple here, is the culture of tobacco, which being of an 
excellent kind, is exported in rolls all over Peru. Su- 
gar-canes alſo thrive well here; and confequently cot- 
ton. But the dread of the wild indians who have 
often ravaged their country, diſcourages them from 
planting any more than what juſt faffices for preſent 
uſe; they being here in the fame unhappy ſituation as 
in Quixos, the villages having in their neighbourhood 
bands of thoſe ſavage indians. And when they ima- 
gine them to be furtheſt off, are often ſuddenly aſſault- 
ed by them, ſo that they muſt be ready at every inſtant 
to take arms. 5 = 5 
Amonc the infinite variety of trees which crowd 
the woods of this country, one of the moſt remarka- 
ble is the ſtorax, the gum of which is of a moſt ex- 
quiſite fragrancy ; but is rare, the trees growing in 
Places at ſome diſtance from the villages; and it is 
dangerous going to them by reaſon of the ſavage in- 
dians, who lie in wait like wild beaſts. The like may 
be ſaid with regard to the mines of Polvos Azules, or 
Ultra-marine, from which, by reaſon of that danger, 
* wg is brought, but a finer colour cannot be im- 
Tung territory belonging to Macas alſo produces 
cinnamon trees, which, as the reverend Don Juan Jo- 
ſeph de Loza y Acuna, prieſt of Zuna, a perſon of 


eminent learning, and perfectly verſed in natural hiſ- 


8 tory, told me, is of a fuperior quality to that of Cey- 
lon, here known by the name of Spaniſh cinnamon; 
and this was confirmed to me by many other perſons 
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of judgment. This cinnamon viſibly differs from that 
of Quixos, which, as the ſame perſon informed me, 
proceeds from the full expoſure of the maca trees to 
the ſun, its rays not being intercepted by the foliage of 
any other trees near them; and theſe alſo are at a diſ- 
tance from the roots of other trees, which deprive them 
of part of the nouriſhment neceſſary to bring it to per- 
fection. And this opinion is confirmed by a cinnamon 
tree planted either accidentally or by deſign, near the 
city of Macas, the bark of which, and eſpecially the 
bloſſom, in its taſte, fragrancy and aromatick power, 
far exceeds that of the Eaſt Indies. | 
GREAT quantities of copal are brought from Ma- 
cas, alſo wild wax; but the latter of little value, for, 
beſides being reddiſh, it never indurates; and the ſmell 
of it, when made into candles, and theſe lighted, is ve- 
ry ſtrong and diſagreeable; and that of Guayaquil and 
Valles no better. Indeed all the wax in thoſe coun- 
tries cannot come into competition with thoſe of Eu- 
rope; though it muſt be obſerved, that there is no 
{mall difference in the bee, which in this country is 
much larger, and its colour. inclinable to black; 
However it might be made ſamething better, if the 
inhabitants were acquainted with the art of cleanſi 
and working it as in Europe; and if it could not 
be brought to equal the european, a greater conſiſ- 
tence might be given to it, which would be no ſmall 
advantage. | $6. © ES | : 
Tux government, which on the ſouth limits the ju- 
riſdiction of the audience of Quito, and follows next to 
Macas, is that of Jaen, which was diſcovered and 
ſubdued by Pedro de Vargara, in the year 1338, whom 
Hernando Pizarro had appointed to command in that 
expedition. Afterwards Juan de Salinas entered the 
country with the title of governor of it, and he hav- 
ing by his courage and courteſy reduced the indians, 
and ingratiated himſelf with them, a more formal ſet- 
El Cs tlement 
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tlement was made, and ſeveral towns built, which are 
ſtill exiſting, though in no better condition than thoſe of 
Macas and Quixos. Some ſtill retain the appellation 
of city, not that their largeneſs, number of inhabitants, 
or wealth, become the title, but on account of the pri vi- 
leges annexed to it. 

Ar the time of the conqueſt this: government was 
known by the names of Igualſongo- and Pacamoros, 
ſince corrupted into Vaguarſongo and Bracamoros ; 
the names of the government conferred on Juan de 
Salinus. And thus they continued to be called for 
many years, till the indians of both territories, in a 
ſudden revolt, ' deſtroyed the principal towns. Thoſe 
which were ſpared, after paſſing near an age in 
wretchedneſs and barbariſm, happily recovered them- 
ſelves, became united to the city of Jaen, as part of a 


government, with the title of Jaen de Bracamoros; and 


the title of governor of Yaguarſongo was, as before 
related, kept up by being annexed to the corregidor 
of Loja. 

Tux town of Jaen, with the addition of We nen 
or Bracamoros, from the reunion of the towns of that 
gountry to it, was founded in the year 1549, by Die- 
go Palomino. It ſtands in the juriſdiction of Chaca- 
Inga, belonging to the province of Chuquimayo, and 
is the reſidence of the governnor. It is ſituated on the 
north ſhore of the river Chinchipe, at its conflux into 
the Maranon. It lies in about five degrees 25 min. S. 
lat. and its long. may be conjectured to be very little 
diſtant from the meridian of Quito, if not under it. 
The account given of the mean condition of the ci - 
ties of Macas and Quixos alſo ſuits Jaen. We mult 
however obſerve, that it is much more populous, its 
inhabitants being, of all ages and ſexes, computed at 
3 or 4000; though theſe for the moſt part are mefti: 
208, with ſome _— oy Op few 3232225 
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Juan de Salinas likewiſe founded in his government 
of Yaguarſongo three other cities ſtill ſubſiſting, but 
ſmall, mean, and defenceleſs, like Jaen. Their names 
are Valladolid, Loyola, and Saniago de las Montag- 
nas: the laſt borders on the government of Minas, 
and is only ſeparated from its capital, the city of Bor- 
ja, by the Pongo de Manceriche. In this country 
of Jaen de Bracamoros are ſeveral ſmall villages: 


I. San Joſeph, _ VI. Chinchipe. . 
IE Chito. - .. . VII. Chyrinos. | 
I. Sander. VIII. Pomca. 
IV. Charape. | IX. Tomependa. - 
V. Pucara. 55 X. Chuchùnga. 


Tux inhabitants of which are moſtly. indians, with 


ſome meſtizos, but no great number of either 
Tou Jaen ſtands on the bank of the river Chin» 
chipe, and ſo near the Maranon, yet the latter is not 
navigable up to it, ſo that thoſe who are to embark on 
it go by land from Jaen to Chuchunga, a ſmall place 

on another river of that name, and in 25 deg. 29 min. 

lat. whence they fall down into the Maranon. Thi 

town, which may be accounted the port, for Jaen is 
four days journey from the city, which is the method 


of calculating the diſtances here; the difficulties of the 


road increaſing them far beyond what they are in rea- 
lity, that not ſeldom that which on good ground might 
be travelled in an hour or two, take up a half and 
ſometimes a whole day. _ 


# 


Tux climate of Jaen, and the ſame may be ſaid of 


the whole juriſdiction of this government, is like that 
of Quixos, except that the rains are neither ſo laſting 
nor violent; and, like, that of Macas, it enjoys ſome 


interval of ſummer ; when the heats, tempeſts, and all 


the inconveniences of winter abate. The foil is fruitful 
in all the grains and products agreeable to its tempe- 
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rature. The country-is full of wild trees, particular- 
ly the cacao, the fruit of which, beſides the exube- 
rance of it on all the trees, is equal to that cultivated 
in plantations ; but is of little uſe here for want of con- 
ſumption : and the carriage of it to diſtant parts, 
would be attended with ſuch charges, as to prejudice 


its ſale. Thus the fruits rot on the trees, or are eat by 


monkeys or other creatures. 5 8 
Ar the time of its firſt diſcovery, and the ſucceeding 


conqueſt, this country was in great repute for its riches; 


and not undeſervedly, vaſt quantities of gold being 
brought from it. But theſe gains were ſoon brought 
to a period by the revolt of the indians, though in the 
opinion of many, who look upon thoſe people to be a 
part of the human ſpecies no leſs than themſelves, the 
inſurrection was owing to the exceſſive rigour of the 
ſpaniards, in making them work in the mines under 
inſupportable fatigues. At preſent all the gold collect - 
ed here is by indians wo the ſands of the rivers du- 


ring the time of the inundations; and thus find gold 


duſt, or ſmall grains of gold, with which they pay the 
tributes and purchaſe neceſſaries; and they make ſo 
httle account of this metal, that, though by a proper 
induſtry, they might get a conſiderable quantity, it is 
only the pooreſt indians that live near the ſettlements 
who practice it: as for the independent indians, they 

ive themſelves no concern about it. 3 
Tux juriſdiction of this government produces in par- 
ticular vaſt quantities of tobacco; thè cultivation of it 
indeed is the chief occupation of all the inhabitants. 
After ſteeping the plant in hot mead, or decoctions 
of fragrant herbs, in order to improve its flavour 
and the better to preſerve its ſtrength, it is dried 204 


tied up in the form of a ſauciſſon, each of a hundred 


leaves. Thus it is exported into Peru, all over the 
province of Quito, and the kingdom of Chili, where 
no other is uſed for ſmoaking in cornets of paper, 
according to the cuſtom of all theſe countries. This 

great 
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great vogue it owes to the manner of preparing the 
leaves, which gives it a particular reliſh and a 
ſtrength to its ſmoke, that is very agreeable to thoſe 
who are fond of that amuſement. The country alſo 
produces a great deal of cotton ; likewiſe large breeds 
of mules ; and theſe three articles conſtitute the ad- 
vantageous traffick which this government carries on 
with the juriſdiction of its province and the other parts 
of Peru. | ö 5 
In the countries of Jaen de Bracamoros, Quixos, 
and Macas, are ſeen great numbers of thoſe wild ani- 
mals, a deſcription of which has been given in treat- 
ing of other countries of a like climate. Bur theſe, 
beſides tigers, are infeſted with baſtard lions, bears, 
_— or grand beſtias, (an animal of the bigneſs of 
a bullock, and very ſwift, its colour generally white, 
and its ſlein very much valued for making buff lea - 
ther; in the middle of its head is a horn bending 
inward.) Thoſe three kinds of wild beaſts are un- 
known in the other countries; and that they are 
known here is owing to the proximity to the cordil- 
leras, where they breed, as in a cold climate adapt- 
ed to their nature. Whence they ſometimes come 
down into the neighbouring countries; but without 
this circumſtance of lying ſo near the mountains, they 
would never be ſeen. Among the reptiles in the coun- 
try is the maca, a ſnake which the indians diſtinguiſſi 
by the name of curi-mullinvo, having a ſhining ſpotted 
ſkin like that of the tiger, curi in the indian language, 
ſignifying gold; it is wholly covered with ſcales, and 
makes a frightful appearance; its head being out of 
: * to the body, and has two rows of teeth, 
and fangs like thoſe of a large dog. The wild indi- 
ans, as an oſtentatious mark of their intrepidity, and, 
to give them a more terrible appearance, paint on 
their targets figures of this ſnake, the bite of which is 
incurable; and wherever it has ſeized, it never lets go 
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its hold; which the indians would alſo intimate by 
their device. | | 
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CH A P. v. 
Government of Maynas, and of the river Maranon, 


or thar of the Amazons; its diſcovery,: Jes 
and that of the rivers running into it. 


AVI N G treated of che governments of Popa- 

yan and Jaen de Bracamoros, which are the 
northern limits of the province of Quito; as alſo of 
Atacames, which is its weſtern boundary; I now pro- 
ceed to the government of Maynas, the eaſtern limit 
of its juriſdiction. This is particularly entitled to a 
ſeparate and ſuccinct deſcription, as the great river 
Maranon flows through it. 
Taz government of Maynas lies contiguous to thoſe 
of Quixos, and Jaen de Bracamoros, towards the eaſt. 
In its territories are the ſources of thoſe rivers, . which, 
after rapidly traverling a vaſt extent, form, by their | 
conflux, the famous river of the Amazons, known al- 
ſo by the name of Maranon. The ſhores of this and 
many rivers which pay it the tribute of their waters, 
environ and pervade the government of Maynas. Its 
limits, both towards the north and ſouth, are little 
known, being extended far among the countries of in- 
fidel indians; ſo-that all the account which can be ex- 
pected is from the miſſionaries employed in the con- 
verſion and ſpiritual government of the wild nations 
which inhabit it. Eaſtward it joins the poſſeſſions of 
the portugueſe, from which it is ſeparated by the fa- 
mous line of demarcation, the boundary between the 
ſpaniſh and portugueſe poſſeſſions. > 
WRE I to confine myſelf in general to the extent 
of the government of Maynas, my deſcription would 
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be very imperfect, and want the nobleſt object of the 
reader's curioſity, a deſcription of the river of the 
Amazons; a ſubject no leſs entertaining than un- 
known; and the more difficult of obtaining : a thorough 
knowledge of, from 1ts lying ſo very remote. This 
deſcription I ſhall divide into the three following 
heads, which ſhall contain its ſource, and the princi- 
pal rivers whereof it is compoſed ; its courſe through 
the valt tracts of land it waters; its firſt diſcoveries, 
and the ſubſequent voyages made on it; in order to 
give an adequate idea of this prince of rivers; and at 
the ſame time a more circumſtantial account of the 
government of Maynas. 


I. Of the feurce of the river chain and of the 


my others which compoſe it. 


As among the great number of roots by which nou- 
riſnment is "conveyed to a ſtately tree, it is difficult 
from the great length of ſome, and the magnitude of 
others, to determine preciſely that from which the 
product is derived: ſo the ſame perplexity occurs 


in diſcovering the ſpring of the river Maranon; all the 


provinces of Peru as it were emulating each other in 
tending it ſupplies forits increaſe, together with many 


torrents which precipitate themſelves from the cordil- 


leras, and, increaſed by the ſnow and ice, join to form 
a kind of ſea of that which at firſt _— deſerves the 
name of a river. 


Taz ſources by which this river is increaſed are ſo 
numerous, that very properly every one which iſſues 


out of the eaſtern cordillera of the Andes, from the 


government of Popayan, where the river Caqueta or 
Yupura has its ſource, to the province of Guanuco, 
within thirty leagues of Lima, may be reckoned _ 
among the number. For all the ſtreams that run eaſt- 
ware from this chain of mountains, widening as they 
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advance from the ſource by the conflux of others, 
form thoſe mighty rivers which afterwards unite in the 
Maranon; and though ſome traverſe a larger diſtance 
from their ſource, yet others, which riſe nearer by re- 
ceiving in their ſhort courſe a greater number of 

brooks, and conſequently diſcharge a quantity of wa- 
ter, may have an equal claim to be called the princi- 
pal ſource. But without confidently determining this 
intricate point, I ſhall firſt conſider the ſources of thoſe 
"which run into it from the more remote diſtances, and 
next thoſe: which precipitate: themſelves down ſeveral 
caſcades formed by the craggs of the Andes; and after 
| being augmented by others it receives, join the Mara- 
non in a more copious ſtream ; leaving it to the reader 
to determine which is the original ſource. 
THe moſt received opinion, concerning the remot- 
eſt ſource of the river Maranon, is that which places it 
* in the juriſdiction of Tarma, iſſuing from the lake of 
Lauricocha, near the city of Guanuco, in 11 deg. S. 
lat. whence it directs its courſe S. almoſt to 12. deg. 
through the country belonging to this juriſdiction; 
and forming inſenſibly a circuit, flows eaſtward through 
the country of Juaxa ; where, after being precipitated 
from the eaſt fide of the cordillera of the Andes, pro- 
ceeds northward; and leaving the juriſdictions of Ma- 
yabamba and Chacha-poyas, it continues its courſe to 
the city of Jaen, the lat. of which in the foregoing 
chapter has been placed in 5 deg. 21 min. There, 
by a ſecond circuit, it runs toward the E. in a con- 
tinual direction; till at length it falls into the 
ocean, where its mouth is of ſuch an enormous 
breadth, that it reaches from the equinoctial to be- 
yond the firſt deg. of north lat. Its diſtance from Lau- 
ricocha lake to Jaen, its windings included, is about 
200 leagues; and this city being 30 deg. to the W. of 
its mouth, is 600 leagues from it, which, with the ſe- 
veral circuits and windings, may without exceſs be 
. com- 
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computed at goo ſuch leagues: fo that its whole 
courſe, from Lauricocha to its influx into the Ocean, 
is at leaſt 1100 leagues. 

Ver the branch which iſſues from Lauricocha, 18 
not the only one flowing from theſe parts into the Ma- 
ranon; nor is it the moſt ſouthern river which diſ- 
charges its waters into that of the Amazons; for S. 
of that lake, not far from Aſangara, is che ſource 
of the river which paſſes through Guamanga. Al- 
ſo in the juriſdictions of Vilcas and Andaguay las are 
two others which, after running for ſome time ſeparate- 
ly, unite their ſtreams, and diſcharge themſelves into 
the river iſſuing from the lake Lauricocha. Another 
riſes in the province of Chimbi- Vilcas. And laſtly, 
one ſtill farther to the ſouth, is the river Apurimac, 
which, directing its courſe to the northward, paſſes 
through the country of Cuſco, not far from Lima- 
Tambo; and after being; joined by others, falls into 
the Maranon about 120 leagues eaſt of the junction of 
the latter with the river Santiago. But here it is of 
ſuch a width and depth, as to leave a doubt whether 
it inſinuates itſelf into the Maranon, or the Mara- 
non pays tribute to the Ucayale, as it is called in that 
part; ſince at the conflux its impetuoſity forces the 
former to alter the ſtraight direction of its courſe, and 
form a curve. Some will have the Ucayale to be the 
true Maranon, and found their opinion on the re- 
moteneſs of its ſource, and the quantity of its waters, 
which equals at leaſt, if it does not exceed, that or 
Lauricocha. 

Ix the ſpace intercepted between the junction of 
the Maranon and the river Santiago, are the Pongo 
de Manzeriche, and the mouth of the river Ucayale ; 
and about mid-way betwixt them the river Guallaga, 
which has alſo its ſource in the cordilleras, eaſt of che 
province of Guamanga, and falls into the Maranon. 
Our * the rivers contributing to its increaſe has its 
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riſe in the mountains of Moyo-Bamba, and on its 
banks in the middle of its courſe towards the Gual- 
laga, ſtands a ſmall village called Llamas; which ac- 
cording to the moſt credible accounts, was the place 
where Pedro de Orſica embarked with his people on 
his expedition for the diſcovery of the Maranon, and- 
the conqueſt of the adjacent countries. 
 EasTwaRD of Ucayale, the Maranon receives the 
river Yabari, and afterwards four others, namely, the 
 Yutay, Yurua, Tete, and Coari; all running from 
the ſouth, where they have their ſource nearly in 
the ſame cordilleras as that of the Ucayale ; but the 
countries through which the latter paſſes being inha- 
bited by wild indians, and conſequently but little 
known to the ſpaniards, its courſe, till its junction 
with the Maranon, cannot be aſcertained : and it 1s 
only from vague accounts of ſome indians, that in 
certain months of the year it is navigable. There is- 
indeed a tradition of voyages made up it, and by 
which it was perceived to run very near the provinces 
of Peru. 
BzyoxD the Rio Coari eaſtward, the Cuchibara, alſo 
called the Purus, joins the Maranon and after that 
likewiſe the Madera, one of the largeſt rivers that 
unite their waters with it. In 1741, „the portugueſe 
failed up it, till they found themſelves not far from 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra, betwixt 17 and 18 deg. of 
ſouth lat. From this river downwards, the Mara- 
non is known among the portugueſe by the name of 
the river of the Amazons: upwards they give at the 
name of the river of Solimoes. Within a ſmall di- 
ſtance follows the river of Topayos, likewiſe very 
cConſiderable; and which- has its ſource among the 
mines of Brazil. After theſe it is farther joined by 
the rivers Zingu, dos Bocas, Tocantines, and Muju, 
all iſſuing from the mines and mountains of Brazil; 
and on the eaſtern a of the latter ſtands the city of 
Gran Para, | Hav- 
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_ Havine thus given an account of the moſt diſtant 
branches of the ſtately river of Maranon, and of the 
principal ones which join it from the ſouth, I pro- 
ceed to thoſe, the ſources of which are nearer, iſſuing 
from the Cordilleras, and which immediately run in- 
to the eaſtern direction; and alſo thoſe which) Join it 
from the north. 


Ix the mountains and cordilleras of Loja and Za- 


mora riſe ſeveral little rivers, the conflux of. which 
forms that of Santiago; and from theſe of Cuenca, 
others which unite in the Paute : but this, on its 
union with the former, loſes its name, being abſorb- 
ed by the Santiago, (ſo called from a city of that 
name) near which it joins the two others from Lau- 
ricocha and Apurimac. The river Morona iſſues 
-from the lofty deſerts of Sangay ; and paſſing very 
near the city of Macas, runs in a S. E. courſe, till it 
loſes itſelf in the principal channel of the Maranon ; 
which happens at the diftance of about 20 leagues 
E. of Borja, the capital of the government of May- 
nas. 

In the mountains of the juriſdiction of Riobamba, 
thoſe of Latacunga and the town of San Miguel de 
Ibarra, are the ſources of the rivers Paſtaza and Tigre ; 
and from Cotopaxi and its cordillera, iſſue the firſt 
branches of the rivers Coca and Napo. Theſe, though 
their ſources are at no remarkable diſtance, run to a 


great extent before they join: and retaining the name 


of Napo, fall into the Maranon, after a courſe of above 
' 200 leagues in a direct line from E. to W. with foe, 
though inſenſible, inclinations to the S. This is the ri- 
ver which father Chriſtopher de Acuna, who will be 
mentioned hereafter, takes for the true Maranon, to 


which, as exceeding all the reſt in largeneſs, the others 


may be ſaid to add their waters. | 


From the mountains of the juriſdiction of San 


Mignel de Ibarra, and thoſe of Paſto, iſſues the river 
Bb 4 Putu- 
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Putu-mayo, called alſo Ica, which, after running 
S. E. and E. about 300 leagues, joins the Maranon 
much more eaſtward than the river Napo : laſtly, in 
the juriſdiction of Popayan, the river Caqueta has its 
origin, which becomes divided into two branches ; 
the weſtern, called Yupura, diſembogues itſelf into the 
Maxanon like another Nile, through ſeven or eight 
mouths, and theſe are at ſuch a diſtance, that the in- 
termediate ſpace betwixt the firſt and the laſt, is not 
leſs than 100 leagues; and the other, which runs to 
the eaſtward, is not leſs famous under the name of 
Negro. Mr. de la Condamine, in the narrative of 
his voyage, confirms the opinion of its being one of 

the communications betwixt the Oronoque and Ma- 
ranon; and corroborates his aſſertion, by the authori- 
ty of a map compoſed by father John Ferreira, rector 
of the college of Jeſuits in the city of Gran Para; in 
which he obſerves, that in the year 1744, a flying 
camp of portugueſe, poſted on the banks of the Ne- 
oro, having embarked on that river, went up it, till 
they found themſelves near the ſpaniſh miſſions on the 
river Oronoque, and meeting with the ſuperior of 
them, returned with him to the flying camp on the 
river Negro, without going a ſtep by land ; on which 
the author makes this remark, That the river Caque- 
ta, (already mentioned, and fo called from a imall 
place by which it paſſes, near its ſource) iſſuing from 
Mocoa, a country joining eaſtward to Almaguar in the 
juriſdiction of Popayan, after running eaſtward with 
a {mall declenſion towards the ſouth, divides itſelf into 
two branches; one of which declining a little more 
ſouthward, forms the river Yupura, and afterwards 
{ſeparating into ſeveral arms, runs, as we have noted 
above, into the Maranon, through ſeven or eight 
mouths ; and the other, after a courſe eaſtward, ſub- 
divides itſelf into two branches, one of which running 
north eaſt, joins the Oronoque; and the way; _ 

EE: outh- 
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ſouth-eaſt direction, is the river Negro. This ſubdi- 
viſion in the branches of large rivers, and their oppo- 
fite courſes, though ſomething extraordinary, is not 
deſtitute of cee z. for a river flowing through 
a country every way level, may very naturally divide 
into two or more branches, in thoſe parts where it 
meets with any inclination, though almoſt inſenſible, 
in the ground. If this declivity be not very great, and 
the river large and deep, it will eaſily become naviga- 
ble every where, with a free paſſage from one arm into 
the other. And in this manner the marſhes are 
formed in a level country, as we have particularly 
. remarked in the coaſt of Tumbez : for the ſea-water 
on the flood running into theſe various mouths, which 
ſometimes are 20 leagues diſtant or more, a veſſel enters 
one arm by the favour of the tide ; but coming to a 
place where the ſoil riſes, the ſtream runs againſt her, 
being the water which the ſame flood had impelled 
through another channel. Thus the ebb cauſes the 
waters to ſeparate at that point; and each portion of 
water takes the ſame courſe at going out as at its en- 
trance; yet the place where the ſeparation is made is 
not left dry. But even though the place where the 
waters of the river Caqueta are ſeparated, ſhould not 
be level, or nearly horizontal, but lie on a conſiderable 
declivity ; yet if this fall be equal on both ſides, one 
part of the waters may take their courſe to the 
Oronoque, and the other to the Negro, without any 
other conſequence than that the great rapidity would 
render them impracticable to navigation; but this 
has nothing to do with the diviſion of the waters, 
it being no more than forming an iſland either large 
or ſm L | 1 | : 
From the province of Quito there are three ways 
to the river Maranon; but all extremely trouble- 
ſome and fatiguing, from the nature of the climate, 
and being full of rocks, that a great part of the diſ- 
| | | 7 _ tance 
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tance muſt be travelled on foot; for being ſo little 
frequented, no care has been taken to mend them, 
whence they are even more dangerous than the others 
in South America, of which we have given a deſcrip- 
tion, | 3 
The firſt of theſe roads, which is the neareſt to the 
town of Quito, runs through Baza and Archidona; 
where you embark on the river Napo. The ſecond 
is by Hambato and Papate, at the foot of the moun- 
tain of Tunguragua; and from thence the road lies 
through the country of Canelos, watered by the river 
Bobonaza, which joining the Paſtaza, both diſcharge 
themſelves into the Maranon. The third lies through 
Cuenca, Loja, Valladolid, and Jaen, from whence at 
the village of Chuchunga, which 1s as it were its port, 
this river becomes navigable; and here all embark 
who are either going to arias or a longer voyage 
on this river. Of the three this alone is practicable to 
beaſts ; but the tediouſneſs of the diſtance from Quita 
renders it the leaſt frequented: for the miſſionaries who 
take theſe journeys er than any other ſett of men, 
in order to avoid its circuit, and the danger of the paſs 
of Manzeriche, prefer the difficulties and dangers to 
the others. | . | 
In the long courſe of this river from 1 are 
ſome parts where the banks, contracting themſelves, 
form ſtreights, which, from the rapidity of the waters, 
are dangerous to paſs. In others, by a ſudden turn of 
its direction, the waters are violently carried againſt 
the rocks; and in their repercuſſion, form dangerous 
whirlpools, the apparent ſmoothneſs of which is no 
leſs dangerous than the rapidity in the ftreights. 
Among theſe one of the moſt dangerous is 'that be-' 
twixt Santiago de las Montanas and Borja, called Pon- 
go de Manzeriche ; the firſt word of which ſignifies a 
door or entrance, and by the indians is applied to all 
narrow places; the ſecond is the name of the adjacent 
country. ; TAE 
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Tux ſpaniards who have paſſed this ſtreight make the 
breadth of it to be no more than twenty five yards, and 
its length three leagues ; and that without any other 
help than merely the current of the water, they were 
carried through it in a quarter of an hour. If this be 
true they muſt move at the rate of twelve leagues an 
hour; a moſt aſtoniſhing velocity! But Mr. de la 
Condamine, who examined it with particular attenti- 
on, and to whoſe judgment the greateſt deference is 
due, is of opinion, that the breadth of the Pongo, even 
in its narroweſt part, is twenty five toiſes; and the 
length of the Pongo about two leagues, reckoning 
from the place where the ſhores begin to approach, as 
far as the city of Borga. And this diſtance he was 
carried in fifty ſeven minutes. He obſerves alſo, that 
the wind was contrary ; and conſequently his balza did 
not go ſo faſt as the current would otherwiſe have car- 
ried her; ſo that, making allowance for this obſtruc- 
tion, the current may be ſtated at two leagues and a 
half, or at three leagues an hour. 

TE breadth and depth of this river is anſwerable 
to its vaſt length; and in the pongos or ſtreights, and 
other parts where its breadth is contracted, its depth 
is augmented proportionally. And hence many are 
deceived by the appearance of other rivers which) 
it, their breadth cauſing them to be taken for the al 

Maranon; but the mind is ſoon convinced of its error, 
by obſerving the little increaſe which the Maranon re- 
ceives from the influx of them. This large river, by 
continuing its courſe without any viſible change in its 
breadth or rapidity, demonſtrates that the others, 
though before the object of aſtoniſhment, are not com- 
parable with it. In other parts it diſplays its whole 
grandeur; dividing itſelf into ſeveral large branches, 
including a multitude of iſlands : particularly in the 
intermediate ſpace between the mouth of the Napo and 
that of the Coari, which lies ſomething to the weſt- 
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laſt of the ſpaniſh, and that of San Pablo the firſt 
of the portugueſe, Mr. de la Condamine, and don 
Pedro Maldonado, having meaſured the breadth of 
ſome of theſe branches, found them nearly equal to 
nine hundred toiſes, that is, almoſt a ſea league. At 
the in flux of the river of Chuchunga, the place where 
the Maranon becomes navigable, and where Mr. de la 
Condamine firſt embarked on it, he found its breadth 
to be one hundred and thirty five toiſes: and though 
this was near its beginning, the lead did not reach 
the bottom at twenty eight toiſes, notwithſtanding 
this ſounding was made at a great diſtance from the 
middle of the river. FOE | 
Tux iſlands formed by the Maranon eaſt of the 
Napo, terminate at the river Coari, where it again re- 
unites its waters, and flows in one ſtream : but here 
its breadth is from one thouſand to twelve hundred 
toiſes, or near half a league : and here the ſame in- 
genious gentleman, after taking all poſſible precauti- 
ons againſt the current, as he had before at the mouth 
of the river Chuchunga, ſounded; but found no bot- 
tom with one hundred and three fathom of line. 
The river Negro, at the diſtance of two leagues from 
its mouth, meaſured twelve hundred toiſes in breadth, 
which being nearly equal to that of the principal ri- 
ver, and ſome of thoſe we have named, Ucayale, the 
Madera, and others, were found to be nearly of the 
ſame width. e 
Azour one hundred leagues below the mouth of 
the river Negro, the ſhores of the Maranon begin to 
approach each other near the efflux of the river 
Trumbetas, which part is called the Eſtrecho de 
Pauxis, where, as alſo at the poſts of Peru, Curupa 
and Macapa, along its banks, and on theſe eaſt ow 
| the 
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the rivers Negro and Popayos, the portugueſe have 
forts. At the Eſtrecho de Pauxis, where the breadth 
of the river is near nine hundred toiſes, the effect of the 
tides may be perceived; though the diſtance from the 
ſea · ccaſts be not leſs than two hundred leagues. This 
effect conſiſts in the waters, which without any change 
in the direction of their coaſt, decreaſe in their velo- 
city, and gradually ſwell over their banks. The 
flux and reflux are conſtant every twelve hours, witk 
the natural differences of time. But Mr. de la Conda- 
mine, with his uſual accuracy, as may be ſeen in the 
narrative of his own voyage, obſerved that the flux 
and reflux perceived in the ocean, on any certain day 
and hour, is different from that which is felt at the 
fame day and hour, in the intermediate ſpace be- 
tween the mouth of the river and Pauxis, being ra- 
ther the effect of the tides of the preceding days; 
proportional to the diſtance of the place from the 
river's mouth; for as the water of one tide cannot flow 
two hundred leagues within the twelve hours, it fol- 
lows, that having produced its effect to a determined 
diſtance. during the ſpace of one day, and renewing 
it in the following by the impulſe of the ſucceeding 
tides, it moves through that long ſpace with the uſu- 
al alternation in the hours of flood and ebb; and in 
ſeveral parts theſe hours coincide with thoſe of the flux 
and reflux of the ocean. þ 

AgTER flowing through ſuch a vaſt extent of coun» 
try, receiving the tribute of other rivers precipitated 
from- the cordilleras, or gliding in a more gentle 
courſe from remote provinces ; after forming many 
circuits, cateracts, and ſtreights; dividing itſelf in- 
to various branches, forming-a multitude of iſlands, 
of different magnitudes, the Maranon at length, from 
the mouth of the river Xingu, dire&s its courſe N. E. 
and enlarging its channel in a prodigious manner, as 
it were to facilitate its diſcharge into the ocean, forms 
iy 
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in this aſtoniſhing ſpace ſeveral very large and fertile 
Hands; of which the chief is that of Joanes or Ma- 
rayo, formed by a branch of the great river which 
© = from it twenty five leagues below the mouth 
e Xingu ; and directing its courſe to the ſouth- 
ward, 1n a qirection oppolite to that of the principal 
ſtream, opens a communication between the Mara- 
non and the river of Dos Bocas, which has before 
received the waters of the Guanapu and Pacayas, and 
flows into it through a mouth of above two leagues in 
breadth. Theſe are afterwards joined by the river 
Tocantines; the outlet of which is ſtill broader than 
the former, and at a ſtill greater diſtance: the river 
of Muju, on the eaſtern ſide of which ſtands the city 
of Gran Para, diſcharges its waters into the ſame 
ſtream; and it afterwards receives the river Capi, 
which waſhes the city of the ſame name. 

Taz river of Dos Bocas, after joining that of Ta- 
gipuru, runs eaſtward, forming an arch as far as the 
river of Tocantines, from which it continues N.E. 
like the Maranon, leaving in the middle the iſland of 
Joanes, which is nearly of a triangular figure, except 
the ſouth fide about one hundred and fifty leagues 
in length, and forms the arch of a circle. This iſland 
divides the Maranon into the two mouths, by which 
that river diſembogues itſelf into the ſea. The prin- 
cipal of theſe two mouths from cape maguari in 
this iſland, and the north cape, is about forty five 
leagues broad, and that of the channel of Tagi- 
puru, as likewiſe 'of the rivers which have Joined it, 
from the ſame cape Maguari to Tigioca point, is 
twelve leagues. 

ITEIs river, which exceeds any one mentioned ther 
in ſacred or profane hiſtory, has three names; and is 
equally known by them all, each implying its ſtu- 
pendous majeſty, and importing its ſuperiority to any 
other in Europe, Africa, or Aſia. And this ſeems 


o 
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to have been intended by the ſingularity of its having 
three different names; each of them enigmatically 
comprehending thoſe of the moſt famous in the other 
three parts of the world; the Danube in Europe, the 
Ganges in Aſia, and the Nile in Africa. 

TRE names which expreſs the grandeur of this river, 
are the Maranon, the Amazons, and Orellana. But 
it is not known with certainty that either of them was 
the original, before its diſcovery by the ſpaniards, gi- 
ven it by the indians; though very probably it was 
not without many ; for as various nations inhabited 
its banks, it was natural for every one to call it by a 
particular name, or at leaſt to make uſe of that which 
had been previouſly given it. But either the firſt 
ſpaniards who failed on it neglected this enquiry, or 
the former names became confounded with others gi- 
ven it ſince that epocha, ſo that now no veſtiges of them 
remain. os 7 | | 

Tn general opinion prefers, in point of antiquity, - 
that of Maranon, though ſome authors will have it 
Poſterior to the two others; but we conceive they are 
miſtaken, both in their aſſertion, and in the cauſe of. 
that name. They ſuppoſe that it was firſt given to 
this river by the ſpaniards, who failed down it under 
the — of Pedro de Orſua, in 1560 or 13593 
whereas it had been known by that name many years 
before: for Pedro Martyr in his decades, ſpeaking of 
the diſcovery of the coaſt of Brazil, in the year 1500, 
by Vincente Yanez Pinzon, relates, among other 
things, that they came to a river called Maranon. This 
book was printed in the year 1516, long before Gonzalo 
Pizarro undertook the diſcovery of the river, and con- 
queſt of the adjacent nations who inhabited its banks; 
or Franciſco de Orellana had ſailed on it. This de- 
monſtrates the antiquity of the name of Maranon; 
but leaves us under the ſame difficulties with regard 
to its date and etymology. Some following Auguſ- 
tine de Zarate, attribute the origin of this name to a 

ſpaniſn 


ſpaniſh commander called Maranan, from whom, as 
being the firſt that diſplayed the ſpaniſh enſign on this 
river, it was thence called after his own name. But 
this opinion is rather ſpeeious than ſolid ; being found- 
ed only on the ſimilarity of the names, a very excepti- 
onable inference ; efpecially as no mention is made 
of any ſuch officer in any hiſtory publiſned of theſe 
diſcoveries and conqueſts; whence it ſeems natural to 
conclude, that Zarare, on hearing that the river was 

called Maranon, inferred that the name was taken 
from ſome perſon of eminence who had made an ex- 
pedition'on it. For had he known any thing further, 
he doubtleſs would have enriched his hiſtory with 
ſome of the adventures of the diſcovery of it; for if 
he had not thought them ſufficiently intereſting, it is 
ſomething ſtrange that all the ſpanith hiſtorians ſhould 
be in the ſame way of thinking, and concur to ſup- 
preſs the memory of a ſpaniard whoſe name was 

thought worthy to be given to the moſt diftinguiſhed 
river in the world. But what carries along with it a 
mueh greater air of probability, is, that Vicente Ta- 
nez Pinzon, upon his arrival in the river, heard it call- 
ed by the indians who inhabited its iſlands and banks, 
Maranon, or ſome name of a ſimilar ſound; and thence 
Vicente Yanez concluded that its name was Maranon. 
Hence it is undeniable, that the preference in an- 
tiqrity belongs to the name of Maranon; and 
that this name was not given it by Orſua or his 
men, in alluſion to ſome feuds and confuſions among 
them, called in ſpaniſh maranas, or from being be- 
wildered among the great number of iſlands, forming 
enmaranado, or an intricate labyrinth of channels, ac- 
cording; to the opinion of ſome hiſtorians. | 4 
Tut fecond name is that of the river of the Ama- 
zons, which was given it by Franciſco Orellana, from 
the troops of women who made part of the body of 


_ . indians who oppoſed his paſſage; and who were not 


inferior, either in courage or the dexterous uſe of the 
f : Ss | bow, 
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bow, to the men ; ſo that inſtead of landing where 
he intended,, he was obliged to keep at a diſtance 
from the ſhore, and often in the middle of the 
channel, to be out of their reach. However on his 
return to Spain, and laying before the miniſtry an 
account of- his proceedings, and of the female war- 
riors that oppoſed him, he was by patent created 
governor of theſe parts, in recompence, as it was ex- 
preſſed, for his having ſubdued the amazons : and 
ever ſince the river has been called by that name. 
SoM have indeed doubted, whether the Maranon 
and the Amazons were the ſame river; and many ſeem 
to be ſtrongly perſuaded, that they were really-diffe- 
rent. But this opinion proceeds only from the river's 
not having been completely reconnoitred till the cloſe 
of the laſt century. | | X 7:28 

Tus particular of the Amazons is confirmed by 
all writers, who. have given a ſuccinct account of 
the river, and Orellana's expedition: and though 
this proof is abundantly ſufficient, if not of its real- 
lity, at leaſt of its probability, it is additionally 
confirmed by the tradition ſtill ſubſiſting among the 
natives, which we may believe on the authority of 
one of the moſt eminent geniuſes the province of Qui- 
to ever produced; I mean Don Pedro Maldonado, who 
was a native of the town of Riobamba, bur lived at 

Quito, and whoſe performances are well known in the 

republic of letters. In 1743, this gentleman, and M. 
- og la Condamine, agreed to return to Europe in com- 
pany, by the way of the river Maranon; and amo 
their other enquiries towards a complete knowledge 
of it, and the countries through which it flows, they 
did not forget the famous Amazons; and were in- 
formed by ſome old indians, that it was an undoubted 
truth, that there had formerly been ſeveral commu- 
nities of women, who formed a kind of republic, 

without admitting any men into the government: 

Vor. I. . Cc and 
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and that one of theſe female ſtates ſtill ſubſiſted; 
but had withdrawn from the banks of the river to 
a conſiderable diſtance up the country; adding, that 


they had often ſeen ſome of theſe female warriors in 


their country. M. de la Condamine, in the narrative 
of his voyage down this. river, printed at Paris in the 


year 1745, and who had all the rational curioſity of 


his fellow-traveller Don Pedro Maldonado, relates 
ſome of the facts told him by the indians, concerning 
the amazons whom they had ſeen. But I ſhall only 
here inſert hat hiſtorians have ſaid on this head, leav- 
ing every one to give what degree of credit he pleaſes 
to the adventure of Orellana, and the actual exiſtence 
of the amazons. 


Som who are — perſuaded of the — 


adventure of the amazons with Orellana, and be- 
lieve that cheir valour might be equal to that of the 


men, in defence of their country and families, will not 


hear of a female republie ſeparated from the intercourſe 
of men. bey ſay, and not without ſufficient reaſon, 


chat the women who fo. gallantly; oppoſed Orellana 


were of the Yurumagua nation, at that time the moſt 
powerful tribe inhabiting the banks of the Maranon, 
and particularly celebrated for their courage. It is 
therefore, ſay: they, — natural to think, that the 
women ſhould, in ſome degree, inherit the general 
valour of their huſbands, and jein them in oppoſing 


an invader, from whom they imagined they had every 


thing to fear, which might inflame their ardour; as 


Hkewiſe from an emulation of military glory, of vhith . 


r che och Parts ob the 


Tux third and laſt name in char of the-Orellana, te 
fervedly. gi wen to it in honour of Franciſoo de Orellana, 
the fir. cho failed: on it, ſurveyed a great pant of: it, 
and had ſeveral encounters with the indians, who lied 
* 3 banks. Shan been at a 
great 
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great deal of pains to aſſign certain diſtances through 
its long courſe, and to appropriate to each of theſe one 
of the three names. Thus they call Orellana all that 
ſpace from the part where this officer ſailed down in 
his armed ſhip till it joins the Maranon. The name of 


Amazons begins at the influx of another river, at the 


mouth of which Orellana met with a ſtout refiſtance 
from the women or amazons; and this name reaches 
to the ſea: and laſtly, the name of Maranon compre- 
hends the river from its ſource a conſiderable way be- 
yond the Pongo downwards all along the part of the 
deſcent of this river through Peru; alledging that this 
was the part through which Pedro de Orſua entered 
the river; ſupporting their opinion by a derivation, to 
which we cannot ſubſcribe; namely, tliat he gave it 
this name on account of the diſturbances whieh hap- 
pened among his men. The truth is, that the Mara- 
non, the Amazons, and the Orellana, are one indivi- 
dual river; and that what is meant by each of theſe 
names, is the vaſt common channel into which thoſe 
many rivers fall, which contribute to its greatneſs. 
And that to the original name of Maranon the two 
others have been added for the cauſes already mention- 
ed. The portugueſe have been the moſt ſtrenuous 
ſupporters of this opinion, calling it by no other name 
than that of the Amazons, and transferring that of 

Maranon to: one-of the captainſhips of Brazil, lying 
betwixt Grand Para and Siara; and whoſe capital is 


the city of San Luis del Maranen. BITTER. 
eri omit 45s; M2, foe 
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II. Account of the fin diſcoveries and of the 
moſt famous expeditions on the Maranon, in order 
to obtain a more adequate idea of this famous 
river. l ok | 


ArrER this account of the courſe and names of 
this river, 1 ſhall proceed to the diſcovery of it, and 
the moſt remarkable voyages made thereon. Vicente 
Vanez Pinzon, one of thoſe who had accompanied 
the admiral Don Chriſtopher Columbus in his firſt 
voyage, was the perſon who diſcovered the mouth 
through which this river, as I have before taken no- 
rice, diſcharges itſelf into the ocean. This adventurer, 
at his own expence, in 1499, fitted out four ſhips, dif- 
coveries being the reigning taſte of that time. With 
this view he ſteered for the Canary Iflands; and after 
paſſing by thoſe of Cape de Verd, continued his 
courſe directly weſt, till on the 26th of January, in 
the year 1500, he had ſight of land; and called it 
Cabo de Conſolacion, having juſt weathered a moſt 
violent ſtorm. This promontory is now called Cabo 
de San Auguſtin. Here he landed; and, after taking 
a view of the country, coaſted along it northward ; 
ſometimes he loſt ſight of it, when on a ſudden he 
found himſelf in a freſh-water ſea, out of which he 
_ ſupplied himſelf with what he wanted: and being 
determined to trace it to its ſource, he failed npwards, 
and came to the mouth of the. river Maranon, where 
the iſlands made a moſt charming appearance. Here 
he ſtaid ſome time, carrying on a friendly traffick 
with the indians, who were courteous and humane 
to theſe ſtrangers. He continued advancing up 
the river, new countries ſtill appearing as he ſail- 

ed farther. . | 
_ To this maritime diſcovery ſucceeded that by land, 
in the year 1540, under the conduct of onto 
izarro, 
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Pizarro, who was commiſſioned for this enterprize 
by his brother the Marquis Don Franciſco Pizarro, 
on the report which Gonzalo Diaz de Pineda had made 
of the country of La Canela, in the year 1336 at 
the ſame time making him governor of Quito. 
Genzalo Pizarro arrived at the country of Los Cane- 
los; and following the courſe of a river, either the 
Napo or Coca, it is not certain which, though more 
probably the firſt, met with unſurmountable difficulties 
and hardſhips ; and feeing himſelf deſtitute of proviſi- 

ens of every kind, and that his people, by feeding on 
the buds and rinds of trees, ſnakes and other crea- 
rures, waſted away one after another, he determined 
to build a veſſel, in order to ſeek proviſions at the 
place where this river joined another ; the indians 
having informed him that there he would meet with a 
great plenty. The command of this veſſel he gave 
to Franciſco de Orellana, his lieutenant-general and 


confident, recommending to him all the diligence. 


and punctuality which their extremity required, Af. 
ter ſailing eighty leagues, Orellana arrived at the 


Junction of the two rivers, but met with nothing of 


what he had been ſent for; being diſappointed in the 
proviſions he ſought, the trees not bearing any fruit, 
or the indians having already gathered it. His re- 
turn to Pizarro ſeemed very difficult, if not imprac- 
ticable, on account, of the rapidity of the current ; 
beſides, he could not think of returning, without 
bringing with him that relief ſo earneſtly expected; 

ſo that after long debating the matter with himſelf, 
he determined, without the privity of his compa- 


nions, to ſail with the current to the ſea. But this 


could not long remain a ſecret, the hoiſting the ſ:11s 
ſufficiently demonſtrating his intentzons ; and ſeine 
vehemently oppoſing ſuch a deſertion, as they called it, 
were near coming to blows. But at length Orellanz, 
by Plauſibie reaſons and 8 promiſes, Pact- 
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fied them : and the oppoſition ceaſing, he continued 
his voyage, after ſetting aſhore Hernando Sanchez de 
Vargas to periſh with hunger, as being the ring-leader 
of the malecontents ; ; and n! in his invectives 
againſt Orellana's project. 
Piz AR Ro, ſurprized at having no account of Orella- 
na, marched by land to the place where he had or- 
dered him, and near it met with Hernando Sanchez, 
de Vargas, who acquainted him with the whole af: 
fair of the veſſel; at which Pizarro ſeeing him- 
ſelf without reſource, a conſiderable part of his men 
dead, the other ſo exhauſted with fatigue and hun- 
ger, that they dropt down as they marched, and 
thoſe in the belt ſtate reduced to mere ſkeletons : he 
determined to return to Quito, which, after fatigues 
and hardſhips, even greater than the former, he at 
laſt reached with a handful of men in the year 1542, 
having only reconnoitred ſome riyers, . and the ad- 
jacent country; a ſervice diſproportionate to the loſs 
of ſo many men, and the miſeries ſuffered in this 
enterprize. 

Tunis was the firſt expedition of any conſequence, 
to make diſcovery of the river Maranon: and if the 
ſucceſs of Pizarro was not equal to his force and zeal, 
he was at leaſt the inſtrument of its being entirely ac- 
compliſhed by another; and to his reſolution in 
preſſing forward through difficulties and dangers, and 

y his expedient of building the armed veſſel, mult, 
in ſome meaſure, be attributed the happy event of. 
Orellana's voyage, who, with a conſtancy which 
ſhewed him worthy of his general's favour, recon- 

 Noltred the famous river of the Amazons through 
its whole extent, the adjacent country, its innumera- 
ble iſlands, and the multitude and difference of nati - 
ons inhabiting iks banks. But this remarkable aps 
dition deſerves a more Particular detail. | 


n 
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Ok ELLANA began to ſail down the river in the year 
1541; and in his progreſs through the ſeveral nations 
along its banks, entered into a friendly conference 
with many, having prevailed upon them to acknow- 
tedve the ſovereignty of the kings of Spain formally. 
and with the conſent of the caciques, took poſſeſſion of 
it. Others not ſo docile, endeavoured to oppoſe, with 
a large fleet of canoes, his farther navigation: and 


with theſe he had ſevetal ſharp encounters. In otie in- 


dian nation bravery was ſo general, that the women 
fought with no lefs intrepidity than the men ; and by 
their dexterity ſhewed, that they were trained up to 
the exerciſe of arms. This occafioned Orellana to call 
them Amazons; which name alfo paſſed to the river. 
The ſcene of this action, according to Orellana's own 
account, and the 9 of the place, is thought 
to have been at ſome diſtance below the junction of the 
Negro and Maranon. Thus he continued his voyage 
till the 26th of Auguſt, in the ſame year; when, hav- 
ing pafſed a prodigious number of iflands, he ſaw 
himſelf in the ocean. He now proceeded to the 
ifle of Cubagua, or, according to others, to that 
of La Trinsdad, with a deſign of going to Spain, 
to follicit for a patent as governor of theſe coun-' 
tries. The diſtance he failed on this river, ac- 
cording to his own computation, was eighteen hun- 
dred leagues. A | 
THrts diſcovery was followed by another, but not 
ſo complete; it was undertaken in the year 1559 or 
1560, under Pedro de Orfua, by commiſſion trom 
the marquis de Canete, viceroy at Peru, who at the 
ſame time conferred on him the title of governor 
of all his conqueſts. But the firſt news of Orſua 
was, that he, and the greateſt part of his men, 
were killed in an ambuſcade by the indians; a 
cataſtrophe entirely owing to his own ill conduct, 
which deſtroyed the great armament made for this 
Sen, enter- 
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enterprize, and.created an averſion to deſigns liable 
to ſuch dangers 1 | 
In the year 1602, the reverend Raphael Ferrer, a 
jeſuit, having undertaken the miſſion of Cofanes, fell 
down the Maranon, and attentively ſurveyed the coun- 
try as far as the conflux of the two rivers where Orel- 
lana had left Hernando Sanchez de Vargas; and at his 
return to Quito, gave a very circumſtantial account 
of what he had ſeen, and the different nations he had 
diſcovered. Ape; 9 9 
ANOTHER, but fortuitous, view of the river was ta- 
ken 1616, Twenty ſpaniſh ſoldiers, quartered in 
Santiago de las Montanas, in the province of Yaguar- 
ſongo, purſued a company of indians, who, after 
murdering ſome of their countrymen in the city, fled 
up the country, and embarked on the Maranon in their 
canoes. The ſoldiers, in falling down the river, came 
to the nation of the Maynas, who received them in a 
friendly manner; and after ſome diſcourſe ſhewed a 
diſpoſition of ſubmitting to the king of Spain, and de- 
fired miſſionaries might be ſent them. The ſoldiers, 
on their return to Santiago, having made a report of 
the good inclination of the Maynas, and their deſire of 
being inſtructed in the chriſtian religion, an account 
wag ſent to the prince of Eſquiloche, viceroy of Peru: 
and in 1618, Don Diego Baca de Vega, was appoint- 
ed governor of Maynas and Maranon ; and may be 
ſaid to have been in reality the firſt, as neither Pizar- 
ro, Orellana, nor Orſua, though inveſted with the 
title, were ever in poſſeſſion of it, having made no 
abſolute conqueſts ; a neceſſary circumſtance towards 
realizing the title. | PTY 
Tuis expedition was performed in 1635 and 1636, 
was ſucceeded by that of two franciſcans, with others 
of the ſame order, who ſet out from Quito with a de- 
termined zeal for propagating chriſtianity among the 
nations on the Maranon, But many of them, unable 
"I: 7 to 
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to ſupport themſelves under the fatigues and hard- 
ſhips natural in ſuch a country, and diſcouraged with 
the little fruit their good deſires produced; after wan- 
dering among mountains, weods, and deſerts, they re- 
turned to Quito, leaving only two, Dominico de Bri- 
eda and Andrew de Toledo, both lay-brothers. Theſe, 

either from a religious zeal, or naturally more brave : 
and hardy, or of greater curioſity, ventured to pene- 
trate further into thoſe dreary waſtes. They were in- 
deed attended by fix ſoldiers, remaining of a whole 
company who had been ſent under captain Juan de Pa- 
lacio, for the ſafeguard of the miſſionaries ; but fa 
many of them had returned with the religious to Qui- 
to, that theſe ſix and the captain were all that remain- 
ed : and that officer, a few days after, loſt his life 1 in 
an action againſt the indians. 

Tn fix ſoldiers and two lay-brothers, however, 
continued with undaunted reſolution to travel through 
countries inhabited by ſavages, unknown, and full of 
precipices on all ſides; at length they committed them- 
ſelves to the ſtream in a kind of launch; and after ma- 
ny fatigues, hardſhips, and here and there a rencoun- 
ter, reached the city of Para, at that time dependent 
on, or united with, the captainſhip of the Maranon, 
the governor of which reſided at San Louis, whither 
they went, and gave him an account of what they had 
obſerved in this navigation. | 

Ax that time the crown of Portugal was annexed 
to Spain; and the governor of the captainſhip, or 
Maranon, for the ſovereign of both kingdoms, was 
Jacome Reymundo de Norona, who, zealous for the 
improvement of this diſcovery, as of the higheſt im- 
portance to his prince, fitted out a fleet of canoes, un- 
der the command of captain Texera, to go up the 
river and ſurvey the country with greater form and ac- 
curacy. This flotilla departed from the neighbgur- 
hood of Parra, on the 28th of October, 1637, you 
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the two religious on board; and after an inceſſant fa- 


tigue in making way againſt the ſtream, they arrived 
at Payamino on the 24th of June, 1638. This place 
belongs to the juriſdiction of the government of 
Quixos; whence Texera, with the foldiers and the 
two religious, went to Quito, where he gave att ac- 


eount of the expedition to the audiencia, which tranf- 


mitted the particulars to the count'de Chinchon, vice- 
roy of Peru; and he, agreeably to the zeal he had 
#ways manifeſted for enlarging his majeſty's domini- 
ons, held a council about making more particular dif- 
eoveries along the ſhores of that river. 
© Amone other things, the count de Chinchon gave 

orders, that the portugueſe flotilla ſhould return to 
Para; and with it fent ſome intelligent perſons, whoſe 
zeal might be depended on, with orders to take an ac- 
_ eurate ſurvey of the river and its banks; and after 
diſcharging this commiſſion, to proceed to Spain, and 
make a report of their expedition to the council of the 
Indies, in order to be laid before his majeſty, that 
meaſures might in conſequence be taken for ſecur- 
ing the conqueſt of theſe nations. The perſons cho- 
ſen were, the reverend fathers Chriſtopher de Accuna 
and Andrez de Artieda, jeſuits, and perſons every 
way equal to the fervice. They left Quito on the 
26th of February, 1639; and having embarked with 


the armadilla, after a voyage of ten months, they 


arrived at Gran Para on the 12th of December, 
whence, according to their inſtructions, they paſſed 
over to Spain, and completely acquitted themſelves of 
tke truſt repoſed in them. 595 1 

Arx the end of the laſt century, another expedition 
was undertaken for making difcoveries on the Mara- 


non; but at that time it was already ſo well known, 


that moſt of the adjacent lands had been improved by 


the miſſions which the Jeſuits had ſettled there: and 


the government of Manas now includes many nati- 
N ons 
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ons who, on the fervent preaching of the jeſuits, hav<. 
ing embraced chriſtianity, vowed obedience to the. 
kings of Spain, and a happy alteration was ſeen in 
their morals and cuſtoms. The banks of this river, 
where before only wild indians were ſeen living in the 
manner of beaſts, were now turned into plantations 
and regular towns, the inhabitants of which ſhewed 
that they were not deſtitute of reaſon and humanity. 
Theſe improvements were in a great meaſure owing to 
father Samuel Fritz, who, in 1686, preached the gof- 
pel among thoſe people, and in a ſhort time was the 
inſtrument of the converſion of many nations: but 
the continual fatigues and hardſhips, both by land 
and water, affected his health to ſach a degree, 
that he was obliged to ſet out for Para in January, 
1689, and arrived there on the 11th of September of 
the ſame. year. Here he remained in a. difagreea- 
ble inactivity, till his health was reftored, and ſome- 
affairs ſettled which required inſtructions from the 
court of Liſbon. . 
JuLy the 8th, 1691, father Fritz left Para in order 
to return to his miſſion, which then reached from the 
mouth of the river Napo to forme diſtance beyond the 
Negro, and included the Omaguas, Yurimaguas, 
Ayſuares, and many other adjacent nations, the moſt 
numerous of the whole river. October the r3rh, in 
the ſame year, he returned to the town of Nueſtra Se- 
nora de las Nieves, the capital of the Yurimagna nati- 
on; and having vilited the reft under his charge, to 
the number of forty one, all large and populous, he 
went on. other public affairs, to the town of Laguna, 
the capital of all the miſſions on the Maranon, where 
the ſuperior refided ; and afterwards repaired to the 
city of Lima, in order to communicate to the count 
de Moncloa, at that time viceroy, a full account of 
all thoſe countries. This laſt journey he undertook 
1 che "uu of the rivers Guallaga, Patanapura, bene, | 
bamoe; 
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bamba, Chachapoyas, Caxamarca, Truxillo, and 
Lima. 95 91155 „ 
Tux affairs which brought this indefatigable miſ- 
ſionary to Lima, where he was received with great 
honour, being finiſhed, father Fritz, in Auguſt, 1693, 
ſet out, on his return to his miſſions, by the way of 
the city of Jaen de Bracamoros, with a view of re- 
connoitring the courſe and ſituation of the rivers 
which, from thoſe ſouthern parts, fall into the Mara- 
non. By the help of theſe additional lights he drew 
a map of that river, which was engraved at Quito, in 

the year 1707: and though it had not all the accu- 
racy which could be deſired, the father being without 
inſtruments for obſerving the latitudes and longitudes 
of the chief places, taking the courſe of the rivers, 
and determining the diſtances; yet it was received with 
very great applauſe, as being the only one in which 
were laid down the ſource and direction of all the ri- 
vers which join the Maranon, and the whole courſe of 
the latter till its junction with the ocean. 


III. Account of the conqueſt, miſſions, and nations, 
eſtabliſhed on the Maranon. 


Tre diſcovery of this famous river, and the ſurvey 
of the adjacent countries and nations, was followed by 
the conqueſt of the nations who inhabited its banks 
and iſlands. The miſcarriage of the expedition under 
Gonzalo Pizarro has already been mentioned ; Orel- 
lana was not more fortunate ; when, purſuant to the 
grant of the government, he returned to ſettle in 
it; and Orſua's fate was ſtill more deplorable, 28 
riſhing himſelf with the greateſt part of his fol- 
lowers. But we are now to oa, of the more 
_ ſucceſsful enterprize of Don Diego Baca de Ve- 

ga, whom we have already mentioned, but in a cur- 
ory manner. | | ' THE 
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Tux government of Maynas, and the Maranon, 
having been conferred on de Vega, ; confident of the 
good diſpoſitions of the manas indians, as it had been 
carefully cultivated, ſince its firſt commencement 
with the ſantiago ſoldiers, he erftered the country with 
a little colony, and founded the city of San Franciſco 
de Borga, in 1634, as the capital of the whole go- 
vernment ; a title which it juſtly deſerved, for being 
the firſt erected in that vaſt country; and alſo on ac- 
count of the friendſhip which the indians had ſhewn 
for the ſpaniards ever ſince their firſt arrival. The 
new governor being a perſon of judgment and pene- 
tration, was not long in obſerving that theſe nations 
were rather to be governed by moderation and gentle- 
neſs, with a proper firmneſs to create reſpect, than by 
Tigour or auſterity : and accordingly informed the au- 
diencia of Quito and the jeſuits of their diſpoſition. 
Miſſionaries were accordingly ſent them, in the per- 
ſons of Gaſpar de Cuxia and Lucas de Cuebas, who 
came to Maynas in the year 1637; and their preach- 
ing had ſuch remarkable ſucceſs, that being not of 
themſelves ſufficient for inſtructing the multitudes of 
new converts, they ſent to Quito for aſſiſtance : and 
thus the number of miſſions continually encreaſed, and 
whole nations reſorted from their foreſts in ſearch of 
the light of the goſpel. By this means the king's 
dominions were extended, every proſelyte with joy ac- 
knowledging himſelf in his new ſtate, a ſubject of the 
king of Spain, as he owed to his bounty the ineſtima - 
ble felicity of his converſion. . 
Tus the miſſions and the number of towns in- 
creaſed together, and the propagation of the chriſtian 
religion in thoſe remote countries, and the aggrandiſe- 
ment of the ſpaniſh monarchy, went' hahd in hand, 
But the moſt diſtinguiſhed æra of theſe progreſſions 
was the year 1686, by the zeal and activity of father 
Fritz, whom we have had occaſion before to * 
wit 
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with honour: he went directly among the nation of 
the omaguas, who having by the cocamas indians 
been informed of the mildneſs and wiſdom with 
which the miſſionaries taught them to live under juſt 
and wholefome laws, and a police hitherto unknown 
among them; together with the many happy effects it 
had produced i in thoſe nations which had conformed to 
their inſtructions; animated with theſe pleaſing rela- 
tions, they ſent; 1681, a deputation to the town of 
Laguna, belonging to Cocamas, where father Loren- 
20 Lucero, fuperior of the miſſions, reſided, entreat- 
ing him to ſend among them perſons for their inſtruc- 
tion: but the father at that time was not in a capacity 
of complying with their requeſt, all the miſſionaries 
being employed elſewhere. He therefore diſmiſſed 
them with commending their good intentions, pro- 
miſing them, that he would ſend to Quito for a pro- 
per perſon to inſtruct them in thoſe ſalutary doctrines 
embraced by the other nations. 
Ins Omaguas, full of anxiety, did not give fa- 
ther Lorerzo Lucero time to neglect his promiſe; 
for on hearing that new ' miſſionaries, and among 
them father Samuel Fritz, were juſt arrived at Bs . 
2 from Quito, the ſame depuration returned to 
requeſt the immediate performance of the promiſe ; 
and having the greateſt reaſon to expect it would be 
complied with, great part of the people came in 
canoes to the town of Laguna, as a teſtimony of 
reſpect to father Fritz, in order to conduct him to 
their country, where they treated him with ſuch ve- 
neration, that in his progreſs through the towns 
they would not ſuffer him to walk, but carried him 
on. their ſhoulders; an honour which the caciques 
reſerved to themſelves alone. The effects of his 
preaching were anſwerable to theſe marks of ardor 
and eſteem, fo that in a ſhort time the whole na- 
tion Was — to a ſerious profeſſion of chriſtia- 


nity, 
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_ nity, deploring their former ignorance and brutality, 
and forming themſelves into a political community, 
under laws calculated for the happineſs of ſociety. 
And their example ſo influenced ſeveral other adjacent 
nations, that the Yurimaguas, Aſuares, Banomas, 
and others, unanimouſly and voluntarily came and 
addreſſed themſelves to father Fritz, deſiring him 
to inſtruct them how to live in the ſame order and 
regularity as the omaguas. Thus whole nations, on 
embracing chriſtianity, ſubmitted to the ſovereignty 
of the ſpaniſh monarchs ;, and all the, countries from 
the Napo to a conſiderable diſtance. below the Negro, 
were reduced without the; leaſt force throughout the 
whole extent of the government of Maynas: and 
ſuch, at the end of. the, laſt century, was the number 
of the nations thus converted, that father Fritz, 
though without indulging himſelf in any reſpite, was 
not able to viſit every ſingle town and village within 
the compaſs of a year, excluſively of the nations under 
the care of other miſſionaries, as thoſe of the May- 
nas, Xebaros, Cœcamas, Panos, Chamicuros, Agua- 
nos, Muniches, Otanabes, Roamaynas, Gaes, and 
many more. The other miſſiens were in the ſame 
flouriſhing condition. HA D er arince 1 
Tre city of. San Franciſeo de Borja, which we have 
already mentioned as the capital of Maynas, ftands in 
4 deg. 28 min. S. lat. and .1'deg, 34 min. E. of the 
meridian of Quito: but of its largeneſs and appear- 
ance we can only add, that it reſembles the cities of the 
government of Jaen; and its inhabitants, though con- 
fiſting of meſtizos and indians, and the place is the re- 
ſidence of the goyerner of Manas and Maranon: 
yet they are not equal in number to thoſe of Jaen de 
Bracamaros. Fhe principal town af the miſſions, and 
in whieh the ſuperior is obliged. te. reſide, ia Santiago 
de la Laguna, lying on the eaſtern. bank of the river 
Guallaga. The places which at preſent compoſe thoſe 


miſſions 
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miſſions in the poverment of Maynas, and dioceſe of 
e are: 


On the 1 river Napo. 


I. San Bartholome de Necoya. 
II. San Pedra de Aguarico. 
III. San Eſtaniſlao de Aguatico. 


IV. San Luis Gonzaga. 
V. Santa Cruz. 


VI. El Nombre de Jeſus: * | 
VII. San Pablo de Guajoya. 
VIII. El Nombre de Maria. 
IX. San Xavier de — 


X. San Juan Bautiſta de los Fncabeltados. 


XI. La Reyna de los Angeles. 
eh 5 San Xavier y Urarines. 


o. the river Maranon, or Amazons, 


. — La Ciudad de San Franciſco de Borja 
III. San Ignacio de: dannn el 

IV. San Andres del Alto. 
V. Santo Thomas Apoſtol de Andoas. 


! 


V.I. Simigaes. 


VII. San Joſeph de Pinches. 
VIII. La Concepcion de Cagua-panes. | = 
IX. Ea Preſentacion de Chayabitas. = 
X. La Incarnacion de — 

XI. La conception de Xebaros. 

XII. San Antonio de la Laguna. 

XIII. San Xavier de Chamicuro. 


XIV. San Antonio Adad de dee 


XIV. Nueſtra Senora de las Neves de Yurimaguas 

XVI. San Antonio de Padua. 5 
£ AVI. San Joaquin de la Grande Omagua. 1 U 
3 | III. 
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XVIII. San Pablo Apoſtol de Napeanos. 5 
XIX. San Phelipe de Amaonas. 

XX. San Simon de Nahuapo. 

XXI. San Franciſco Regis de Yameos. 
XXII. San Ignacio de Bevas 'y Caumares. 
XXIII. Nueſtra Senora de las Nieves. 
XXIV. San Franciſco Regis del Baradero. 


Brs1Drs theſe towns which have exiſted for ſome 


time, there are ſeveral others yet in their infancy ; and 


the indians, dy whom they are inhabited, of different 


nations from thoſe above-mentioned : likewiſe many 


others, both large and populous; ſome on the banks 
of the rivers which fall into the Maranon, and others 
up the country. Many of the inhabitants of both na- 
tions hold a friendly intercourſe with the ſpaniſh miſ- 
ſionaries, and with the inhabitants of the chriſtian 
villages, with whom they traffick, as well as with the 
ſpaniards and meſtizos, ſettled at Borja and Laguna. 
All theſe nations of indians have ſome reſemblance in 
their cuſtoms ; but in their languages very different, 
every one ſeeming to have a particular dialect, though 
there are ſome of a nearer affinity than others to the 
general language of Peru. The moſt difficult to be 
pronounced is that of the yameos indians : while, on 
the other hand, none is ſo eaſy and agreeable to the 
ear as that of the omaguas : and the genius and tem- 
pers of theſe two nations were found to be gs dif- 
ferent as their language. Thus the omaguas, even 
before their ſubmiſſion, gave many en proofs 
of the clearneſs of their intellects; but were ſurpaſſed 
by the yurimaguas, both in wit and penetration. The 
former lived in villages under ſome kind of govern- 
ment, peacefully obeying their curacas or chiefs. 


They were leſs barbarous ; their manners leſs turbu- 


lent and corrupt than thoſe of moſt other indians. 
The yurimaguas formed a kind of republick ; and 
Vor. I. Dd had 
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had ſome laws which vere ſtrictly obſerved, and the 
breach of them puniſhed in an exemplary manner. 
Bur 1n police the preference doubtleſs belongs to the 
omaguas : for, beſides living in ſociety, there was 
an appearance of decency among them, their nudi- 
ties being covered, which by others were totally neg- 
lected. This diſpoſition in thoſe two nations tor 
making approaches, however ſmall, to civil cuſtoms 
and a rational life, not a little contributed to the ſpeedy 
progreſs of their converſion. They were more eaſily 
convinced, from the light of nature, 'of the truth and 
_ propriety of the doctrines preached by the miſſiona- 
ries; and were convinced, that happineſs, both pub- 


lic and private, was intimately connected with an uni- 


form obſervance of ſuch precepts, inſtead of the in- 
numerable evils reſulting from the manner of living 
hitherto preac hed by them. 

Amonc the variety of ſingular cuſtoms prevail- 
ing in theſe nations, one cannot help being ſurprized 
at the odd taſte of the omaguas, a people otherwiſe 
ſo ſenſible, who, to render their children what they 
call beautiful, flat the fore and hind parts of the head, 
which gives them a monſtrous appearance ; for the 
forehead grows upwards in proportion as it is flatted, 


ſo that the diſtance from the riſing of the noſe, to the 


beginning of the hair, exceeds that from the lower 
part of the noſe to the bottom of the chin : and the 
ſame is obſervable in the back part of the head. 
The ſides alfo are very narrow, from a natural conſe- 
quence of the preſſure; as thus the parts preſſed, in- 
ſtead of ſpreading, conformable to the common ecourſe 
of nature, grow upwards. This practice is of great 
antiquity among them; and kept up ſo ſtrictly, "That 
they make a jeſt of other nations, calling them cala- 

baſh heads. 
Ix order to give children this beautiful flatneſs, the 
vpper part of the head is put, ſoon after the birth, 
betwixt 


5 „ cy . ct. ** 2 


fine feathers, or little arrows eight or nine inches long. 
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betwixt two pieces of board; and repeated, from time 
to time, till they have brought 1t to the faſhionable 
form. . 
ANOTHER nation of theſe indians affecting a ſtrik- 
ing appearance, make ſeveral holes in both their up- 
per and under lips, both ſides of the cartilage of their 
noſe, their chins, and jaws: and in theſe they ſtick 


- - . » o .O 
The reader's own imagination will ſufficiently paint 


the ſtrange appearance they muſt make with theſe de- 


corations. . Others place a great beauty in long ears; 
and accordingly extend them by art to ſuch a degree, 
that in ſome the inferior lobe touches the ſhoulder : 
and they value themſelves on the nick name of long 
ears, which has been given them in ridicule. The 
method they make uſe of to extend their ears is this: 
they bore a hole in the lobe, and faſten to it a ſmall 
weight, which they from time to time increaſe, till 
the ear is ſtretched to nearly the length above-mention- 


ed: and as the lobe increaſes in length, fo likewiſe does 


it in magnitude. Others paint ſome parts of their bo- 


dies; ſome the whole. All have ſomething. peculiar 
in their modes and cuſtoms, but generally of ſuch a 


nature, that europeans wonder how they could ever en- 


ter the thoughts of rational creatures. | 

AFTER deſcribing this great river, and giving an 
account of the villages and nations near its banks, I 
{hall proceed to ſome other particularities relating to 
it, as the extraordinary ſpecies of fiſh found in its wa- 
ters, and likewiſe the birds and other animals ſeen in 
the adjacent countries through which it flows. Among 
the various kinds of fiſh, are two of an amphibi- 
ous nature ; the caymans or allegators, and the tor- 
toiſe, which ſwarm on the ſhores and iſlands. Its 
tortoiſes for taſte. are preferred to thoſe of the ſea. 


Another remarkable fiſh here is the pexe-buey or ſea- 


cow, ſo called from its reſembling the land quadruped 
pn, Dd 2 "6 
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of that name. This is one of the largeſt ſpecies known 
in the river, being generally three or four yards in 
length, and of a proportional thickneſs : the fleſh is 
very palatable, and, according to fome, has pretty 
much the taſte of beef. It feeds on the herbage grow- 
ing along the ſhore, but the ſtructure of its body does 
not admit of its coming out of the water. The fe- 
male has dugs for ſuckling its young ; and whatever 
ſome may have ſaid of any farther reſemblance to the 
terreſtrial ſpecies of that name, it has neither horns 
nor legs. It has indeed two fins, which ſerve equally 
for ſwimming, and ſupporting itſelf on the banks 
whilſt feeding. The general method of the indians 
for fiſhing, is with inebriating herbs, like that I have 
mentioned on the river Gayaquil. On ſome occaſi- 
ons they make ule of arrows dipped in poiſon, of ſuch 
an activity, that the ſlighteſt wound immediately kills 
the fiſh, This 1s alſo their method of hunting, and 
in both they are ſo very expert and active, that they 
are very ſeldom known to miſs their aim. This pow- 
erful venom is principally the juice of a bejuco near 
fix fingers broad, and flat on both ſides, of a brown- 
iſh colour, and growing in very damp marſhy 
places. In order to prepare the poiſon, they cut it 
into pieces, which they bruife and boil in water. On 
taking it off the fire, they add to it a particular in- 
gredient which cauſes a coagulation. With this they 
rub the point of their arrows; and when dry, for 
want of freſh unction, they moiſten it with their ſpit- 
tle : the quality of it 1s fo frigorific, that it immedi- 
ately repels all the blood to the heart, where the veſ- 
ſels burſt, being unable to contain ſuch a torrent as 
ſuddenly ruſhes into them. But what is moſt ſurpriſ- 
ing here, is, that the creature thus killed, and its coa- 
gulated blood, are eaten without any inconveniency, 
The moſt powerful antidote to this venom is immedi- 
ately to eat ſugar : but this ſpecific, though often ſa- 
Mo» 1 „ 
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lutary, is not infallible, as ſeveral melancholy inſtan- 
ces have demonſtrated. | 

Taz borders and parts adjacent to this famous ri.- 
ver, as well as thoſe contiguous to the others which 


diſcharge their waters into it, abound with large and 


lofty trees, the wood of which is of different colours ; 
ſome white, others of a dark brown ; ſome red, or 
veined with variety of colours. Some of another 
| ſpecies diſtil balſams of an exquiſite fragrancy, or 
rare and medicinal gums ; others are noted for the de- 
licious and ſalubrious fruits. Among theſe the wild 
cacao, by the mere goodneſs of the foil, without any 
culture, grows in the greateſt plenty, and yields fruit 
of a goodneſs equal to that in the juriſdiction of Jean 
and Quixos, Here alſo are gathered great quantities 
of ſarſaparilla, vanillas, and a bark called declavo or 
cloves : for though it reſembles cinnamon in appea- 
rance, except its colour which is ſomething darker, its 
taſte and ſmell are very different, being nearly the ſame 
with that of the eaſt india clove, | 
As to quadrupeds, birds, reptiles, and inſects, they 
are nearly the ſame, and in as great numbers as thoſe 
already mentioned in the deſcription of other hot 
countries. One reptile of a very extraordinary na- 
ture, and known only here and in the provinces of 
New Spain, I ſhall, as a concluſion of my account of 
the Maranon, add a deſcription of. | 
In the countries watered by that vaſt river, is bred 
a ſerpent ef a frightful magnitude, and moſt de- 
leterious nature. Some, in order to give an idea of its 


largeneſs, affirm that it will ſwallow any beaſt whole; 


and that this has been the miſerable end of many a 
man, But what ſeems ſtill a greater wonder, is the 
attractive quality attributed to its breath, which ir- 
reſiſtibly draws any creature to it, which happens to 
be within the ſphere of its attraction: but this, I 
muſt own, feems to ſurpaſs all belief. The indians call 

po. Dd + it 
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it jacumama, i. e. mother of water: for as it delights 
in lakes and marſhy places, it may in ſome ſenſe be 
conſidered as amphibious. I have taken a great deal 
of pains to enquire into this particular ; and all I can 
ſay is, that the reptile's magnitude is really ſurpriz- 
ing. Some perſons whoſe veracity is not to be queſ- 
tioned, and who have ſeen it in the provinces of New 
Spain, agreed in their account of the enormous corpu- 
lency of this ſerpent, bur with regard to its attractive 
quality could ſay nothing deciſive. | | 
SUSPENDING therefore for the preſent all poſitive 
judgment, without giving entire credit to all the qua- 
lities vulgarly attributed to this animal, eſpecially the 
more ſuſpetted, as not improbably flowing from aſto- 
niſhment, which ns adopts abſurdities, it being 
impoſſible, in fo great a perturbation, to conſult rea- 
ſon, let me be indulged with ſome variation of the ac- 
cidents to inveſtigate the cauſe, in order to come at 
the knowledge of” its properties, which 1t is difficult to 
aſcertain, unleſs ſupported by undoubted experiments. 
Not that I would offer my opinion as a deciſive rule; 
I defire that the judgment of others may declare for 
that which appears moſt conformable to truth. 1 
ders alſo further acquaint the reader, that I only 
eak from the teſtimony of thoſe who have ſeen this 
15 mous ſerpent, having never myſelf had an @ be 
nity of examining it with my own eyes. 
_ FirsrT, it is faid, that this ſerpent, in the length and 
thickneſs of its body, very much reſembſts the trunk 
of an old tree, whoſe roots have for ſome time ceaſed 
to convey the uſual nouriſhment; and that on every 
F ont of it grows a kind of moſs like that ſeen on the 
bark of wild trees. This is accounted for by the duſt 
and mud adhering to it; and alternately moiſtened and 
dried by the water and ſun, This forms a ſlight cruſt 
over the thick ſcales; and this cruſt is increaſed by the 
1 and flow motion of the ſerpent ; pores 
unleſs 
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unleſs when forced by hunger to go in queſt of food, 
continues motionleſs in one place for ſeveral days toge- 
ther; and even then its motion is almoſt unpercepti- 
ble, leaving a track like that of a log of runber drawn 
along the ground. 

Its breath is aſſerted to be of ſuch a nature as to 
cauſe a kind of drunkenneſs or ſtupidity in man or 


beaſt, which has the misfortune of being within the 


bounds of its activity; and thus cauſes the animal in- 
voluntarily to move till it unhappily comes within the 
reach of the ſerpent, which immediately ſwallows it. 
This is the vulgar report; and it is added, that the 
only method of averting the danger, is on firſt teeling 
the breath to cut it, that is, to ſtopt i it by the interpo- 
firion of another body, which haſtily 1 intervening, cuts 
the current of the blaſt and diſſipates it. Thus the per- 
ſon, who was moving on to certain deſtruction, is ena- 
bled to take another path, and avoid the fatal cataſtro- 
phe. Theſe particulars, if thoroughly conſidered, ſeem 
mere fables: as indeed the learned M. de la Conda- 
mine intimates ; and the very circumſtances with which 
they are decorated, increaſe: their improbability. = 
Bur, in my opinion, with a little alteration in the 
circumſtances, what ſeems to ſhock. ESSAY x wal 
appear natural and founded on trutn. 
THA its breath is of ſuch a quality as to pro- 
duce a kind of inebriation in theſe whom it reaches, is 


far from being impoſfible; the urine of the fox is 


well known to have the ſame effect; and the breath 
of the whale is frequently attended with ſuch an in- 


ſupportable fœtor as to bring on adiſorder in the brain. 


I therefore ſee no manner of difficulty in admitting 
that the breath of this ſerpent may be of that intoxi- 
cating quality attributed to it; and may be conſider- 
ed as an expedient for catching; its prey; as otherwiſe 
the creature, from the ſlow. movement of its body, 
would be utterly incapable of providing, itſelf with 

| ; 4 5 lIlood; 
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food ; whereas, by this deleterious ſmell, the animal 
may be thrown into ſuch horror and perplexity, as to 
be unable to move, but remain fixed like a ſtatue, 
or faint away, whilſt the ſnake gradually approaches 
and ſeizes it. As to what 1s . of cutting the 
breath, and that the danger is limited to the directi- 
on in which the ſerpent breathes ; theſe are tales, 
which to believe, would imply an utter ignorance of 
the origin and progreſs of odours. In ſhort, the vulgar 
errors, propagated by theſe rude nations, have gained 
credit among the ſpaniards, merely becauſe none has 
had the curioſity or reſolution to put them to the teſt 
of experience. 
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CHAP. VI. 
Of the genius, cuſtoms and manners, of the Indians 
who are natives of the province of Quito. 


H E ſubject of this chapter, and its circum- 
| ſtances, are of ſuch a nature, that, if what anci- 
ent hiſtories deliver concerning them ſhould recur to 
the memory, they will appear totally different. In- 
deed the diſproportion between what I read, and what 

I am going to relate, is ſo remarkable; that, on a re- 
troſpect towards paſt times, I am utterly at a loſs to 
account for the univerſal change of things; eſpeci- 
ally when ſurrounded by ſuch viſible monuments of 
the induſtry, polity, and laws of the indians of Peru, 
that it would be madneſs to queſtion the truth of the 
accounts that have been given of them: for the 
ruins of theſe ancient works are ſtill amazing. On the 
other hand, I can hardly credit my own eyes, when 

I behold that nation involved as it were in cimmerian 
duarkneſs, rude, indocile, and living in a 
ol, | 4 little 
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little better than thoſe who have their dwelling among 
the waſtes, precipices, and foreſts. But what is {till 
more difficult to concerve is, how theſe people, whoſe 
former wiſdom is conſpicuous in the equity of their 
laws, and the eſtabliſhment of a government fo ſingu- 
lar as that under which they live, ſhould at preſent 
ſhew no traces of that genius and capacity which 
formed ſo excellent an ceconomy, and fo beautiful a. 
ſyſtem of ſocial duties: though undoubtedly they 
are the ſame people, and ſtill retain ſome of their 
ancient cuſtoms and manners. Leaving therefore this 
intricate ſubject to be inveſtigated by farther enqui- 
ries, I ſhall proceed to give an account of the pre- 
ſent indians, their genius, cuſtoms, and qualities, ac- 
| cording to the beſt information I could obtain from 
a commerce with thoſe people of all ranks, during 
ten years. Some particulars in this narrative will de- 
monſtrate that they ſtill recain a few ſparks of the in- 
duſtry and capacity of the ancient indians of Peru; 
whulit others will ſhew that they are utterly deſtitute 
of the knowledge of certain ſciences which were com- 
mon among their anceſtors; and that they are equal 
1y degenerated from their wiſdom in making laws, and 
their regular obſervance of them. | 
Irx is no eaſy taſk to exhibit a true picture of the 
cuſtoms and inclinations of the indians, and preciſely 
diſplay their genius and real turn of mind; for if 
conſidered as part of the human ſpecies, the nar- 
row limits of their underſtanding ſeem to claſſi with 
the dignity of the ſoul: and ſuch is their ſtupidity, 
that in certain particulars one can ſcarce forbear en- 
tertaining an idea that they are really beaſts, and even 
deſtitute of that inſtin& we obſerve in the brute crea- 
tion. While in other reſpects, a more comprehenſive 
judgment, better digeſted ſchemes, and conducted 
with greater ſubtilty, are not to be found than 
theſe people. This diſparity may miſlead the molt 
diſcerning 
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\ diſcerning perſon : for ſhould he form his judgment 
from their firſt actions, he muſt neceſſarily conclude 
them to be a people of the greateſt penetration and vi- 
vacity. But when he reflects on their rudenefs, the 
abſurdity of their opinions, and their beaſtly manner 
of living, his ideas muſt take a different turn, and re- 
preſent them in a degree little above brutes. | 
Svucn is the diſpoſition of the indian, that if their 
indifference to temporal things did not extend itſelf 
alſo to the eternal, they might be faid to equal the 
happineſs of the golden age, of which the ancient 
poets have given ſuch inchanting deſcriptions. They 
poſſeſs a tranquillity immutable, either by fortunate 
or unfortunate events. In their mean apparel they 
are as contented as the monarch cloathed with the 
moſt ſplendid inventions of luxury: and ſo far are 
they from entertaining a deſire for better or more 
comfortable cloathing, that they give themſelves no 
mannerof concern about lengt othening g theirown though 
half their bodies continue naked. They ſhew the 
like diſregard for riches; and even that authority or 
grandeur within their reach is fo little the object of 
their ambition, that, to all appearance, it is the ſame 
thing to an indian, whether he be created an alcalde, 
or forced to n the office of a common execu- 
tioner. 

Ap thus rovipeacal eſteem among al is er 
heightened nor leſſened by ſuch circumſtances. The 
ſame moderation appears in their food, never deſiring 
more than what ſuffices; and they enjoy their coarſe 
ſimple diet with the ſame complacency as others do 
their well furniſned tables. Nor do I indeed queſtion 
but if they had their choice of either, they would pre- 
fer the latter; but at the ſame time they ſhew ſo little 
concern for the enjoyments of life, as nearly ap- 
n to a total contempt of chem: in ſhort, = 
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moſt ſimple, mean, and eaſieſt preparation, ſeems beſt | 
| 


adapted to their humour. 

NoTHING can move them, or alter their minds; 
even intereſt here loſes all its power; it being com- 
mon for them to decline doing ſome little act of ſer- 
vice, though offered a very conſiderable reward. Fear 
cannot ſtimulate, reſpect induce, nor puniſhment 
compel them. They are indeed of a very ſingular | 
turn; proof againſt every attempt to rouze them | 
from their natural indolence, in which they ſeem to | 
look down with contempt, on the wiſeſt of mortals : ſo | 
firmly bigotted to their own groſs ignorance, that the | 
wiſeſt meaſures to improve their underftanding, have | 
been rendered abortive ; ſo fond of their ſimplicity | 
and indolence, that all the efforts and attention'of the 
moſt vigilant have miſcarried. But in order to give a | 
clearer idea of their tempers, we ſhall relate ſome parti- 
cular inſtances of their genius and cuſtoms; as other- 
. * it will be impoſſible to draw their true character. 
TE indians are in general remarkably flow, but 1 
very perſevering: and chis has given riſe to a pro- | 
verb, when any thing of little value in itſelf re- it 
res a great deal of time and patience, that it | 
is only fit to be done by an indian.“ In weaving | 
carpets, curtains, quilts, . and other ſtuffs, being un- 
- acquainted with any better method, at paſſing the 1 
woof they have the patience every time to count the I 
threads one by one; ſo that two or three years is re- || 
quiſite to finiſh a ſingle piece. This ſlowneſs: un- | 
doubtedly is not entirely to be attributed to the ge- | 
nius of the nation; it flows, in ſome meaſure, from 
the want of a method better adapted to diſpatch. And 
perhaps with proper inſtructions they would make 
conſiderable progreſſes, as they readily, comprehend 
whatever is ſhewn them relating to mechanicks: of 
this the antiquities ſtill remaining, in the province of 

Qico, and over all Peru, are undeniable . 
ut 
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But of theſe more will be ſaid in the ſequel. This 
indifference and dilatorineſs of the indians, is blend- 
ed with ſloth, its natural companion; and their ſloth 
is of ſuch a nature, that neither their own intereſt, nor 


their duty to their maſters, can prevail on them to 
undertake any work. Whatever therefore 1s of abſo- 


tate neceſſity to be done, the care of it is left to the 
indian women. Theſe ſpin, and make the half ſhirts 
and drawers, which conſtitute the whole apparel of 


their huſbands. They cook the matalotage, or food, 
univerſally uſed among them; they grind the barley 


for machca, roaſt the maize for the camcha, and brew 
the chicha; in the mean time, unleſs the maſter has 


been fortunate enough to get the better of the huſ- 
band's ſloth, and taken him to work, he fits ſquatting 


on his hams (being the ufual poſture of all the indians) 
and looks on his wife while ſhe is doing the neceſſary 
work of the family ; but, unleſs to drink, he ne- 
ver moves from the fire: ſide, till obliged to come 
to table, or wait on his acquaintance. The only do- 
meſtic ſervice they do is to plough their chacarita, or 
little ſpot of land, in order to its being ſown; but 


the latter, together with the reſt of ie culture, makes 


another part, which is alſo done by the wife and 


children. When they are onge.ſettled in the above 


„ 


poſture, . no reward can make them ſtir; ſo that if a 
traveller has loſt his way, and happens to come to any 
'of theſe cottages, they hide themſelves, and charge 
their wives to ſay that they are not at home; when 


the whole labour conſiſts in accompanying the traveller 


a quarter of a league, or perhaps leſs, to put him in 
his way: and for this fmall ſervice, he would get a 
rial, or half a rial at leaft. - Should the paſſenger 


alight and enter the cottage, the indian would ſtill 


be ſafe ; for having no light but what comes throu 


2 hole in the door, he could not be diſcovered: and 


even if he ſhould ſee the indian, neither entreaties 
Py ; nor 
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nor offers would prevail on the ſlothful wretch to ſtir 
a ſtep with him. And it is the ſame if they are to 
be employed in any other buſineſs. 

THaT the indians may perform the works appoint- 
ed by their maſters, and for which they are properly 
paid, it will be of little ſignification to ſhew them their 

taſk; the maſter mult have his eye continually upon 
them: for whenever he turns his back, the indian im- 
mediately leaves off working. The only thing in 
which they ſhew a lively ſenſation and alacrity, is for 
parties of pleaſure, rejoicings, entertainments, and eſ- 
pecially dancings. But in all theſe the liquor muſt cir- 
culate briſkly, which ſcems to be their ſupreme en- | 
joyment. With this they begin the day, and conti- | | 
nue drinking till they are entirely deprived both of | 
ſenſe and motion. 

Sven is their propenſity to intemperance, that they | 
are not reſtrained by any dignity of character; the ca- | 
cique and the alealde never fail to be of the company, 

| 
| 


at all entertainments ; and drink like the reſt, till the 

chicha has quite overcome them. It is worthy notice, 

that the indian women, whether maids or married, and 

alſo the young men before they are of an age tocontract 

matrimony, entirely abſtain from this vice; it being a, 
maxim among them, that drunkenneſs is only the pri- 

vilege of maſters of families, as being perſons who, 

when they are unable to take care of themſelves, have 

others to take care of them. 

Tukix manner of celebrating any folemnity i is too | 
fingular to be omitted: the perſon who gives the en- 
tertainment invites all his acquaintance, and provides 
chicha ſufficient for the number of his gueſts, at the 

rate of a jugg for each; and this jugg holds about 

two gallons. In the court of the houſe, if it be a large 

town, or before the cottage, if in a village, a table is 

placed and covered with a tucuyo carpet, only uſed on 

ſuch feſtivities. The eatables conſiſt wholly of 
an 
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and ſome wild herbs boiled. When the gueſts meet, 
one or two leaves of theſe herbs, with ten or twelve 


grains of camcha, finiſh the repaſt. Immediately the 


women preſent themſelves with calabaſhes or round 


totumos, called pilches, full of chicha for their huſ- 


bands; and repeat it till their ſpirits are raiſed: then 
one of them plays on a pipe and tabor, whilſt others 
dance, as they call it, though it is no more than 
moving confuſedly from one ſide to the other, with- 
out meaſure or order. Some of the beſt voices 
among the indian women ſing in their own language. 
Thus their mirth continues while kept up by the li- 
quor, which, as I have ſaid before, is the ſoul of all 
their meetings. Another odd circumſtance is, that 
thoſe who do not dance, ſquat themſelves down in 
their uſual poſture, till it comes to their turn. The 
table ſerves only for ſtate, there being nothing on it 


to eat, nor do the gueſts ſit down at it. When tired 


with intemperance they all lay down together, with- 
out minding whether near the wife of another, or their 
own ſiſter, daughter, or a more diſtant relation; ſo 
ſhocking are the exceſſes to which they give them- 
ſelves up on theſe ſolemnities, which are ſometimes 
continued three or four days, till the prieſts find them- 


felves obliged to go in perſon, throw away all the 


chicha, and diſperſe the indians, leſt they ſhould buy 
more. | 

Tus day after the feſtival is called concho, which 
fignifies the day for drinking off the remains of the 


preceding: with | theſe they begin, and if not ſuffi- 


cient to complete their revel, every one of the gueſts 
runs home to his houſe and fetches a jugg, or they 


club for more. This occaſions: a new concho for the 


next day: and thus, if left to themſelves, from day 
to day, till either no more chicha is to be had, or 


they left without money or credit. 


THEIR, 
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Tres burials are likewiſe ſolemnized with exceſ- 
five drinking. The houſe of mourning is filled with 
juggs of chicha; and not for the ſolace of the mourners 
and their viſitors alone; the latter go out into the 
ſtreets, and invite all of their nation who happen to paſs 
by, whether married or ſingle of both ſexes, to come 
in and drink to the honour of the deceaſed; and to 
this invitation they will take no denial. The ceremo- 
ny laſts four or five days, and ſometimes more, ſtrong 
liquor being their ſupreme wiſh, and the great object 

of all their labours. 1 

It,x the indians are thus exceſſively addictedto in- 
temperance, gaming is a fault with which they can- 
not be charged; though theſe two vices are generally 
ſeen together. They ſeem to have no manner of incli- 
nation for play; nor have they above one kind, and 
that of great antiquity among them; this they call 
paſa, i. e. a hundred, as he wins who firſt gets that 
number. They play at it with two inſtruments; one a 
ſpread eagle of wood with ten holes on each ſide, being 
tens; and are marked with peggs, to denote every 
man's gettings : the other is a bone in the manner 
of a die, cut with ſeven faces; one of which has a 
particular mark, and is called guayro. The other 
five tell according to the number of them; and the 
laſt is a blank. The way of playing is only to taſs 
up the bone ; and the marks on the upper furface are 
fo many got. Bur the guayro goes for ten: and the 
like number is loſt if the blank fide appears. Though 
this game is peculiar to the indians, it is very little uſed 
except at their revels. | 

THe common food of the indians, as before 
obſerved, is maize made into camcha or mote, and 
machca: the manner of preparing the latter is to 
roaſt the grain, and then reduce it to a flour; and 
this, without any other apparatus or ingredient, they 
eat by ſpoonfuls; two or three of which, and 

| a draught 
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a draught of chicha, or when that is wanting of wa- 
ter, completes their repaſt. When they ſet out on a jour- 


ney, their whole viaticum is a little bag, which they 


call gucri-ta, full of this meal, and a ſpoon. And this 
ſuffices for a journey of fifty or a hundred leagues. 
When hungry, or fatigued, they ſtop at ſome place 
where chicha is to be had, or at ſome water; where, 
after taking a ſpoonful of their meal into their mouth, 
they keep it ſome time in order the more eaſily to 
ſwallow it; and with two or three ſuch ſpoonfuls, well 
diluted with chicha, or, if that is not to be had, with 
water, they ſet forward as chearfully as if riſen from a 
| | | 


Trx1s habitations, as may be imagined, are very 
ſmall ; conſiſting of a little cottage, in the middle 
of which is their fire place. Here both they and 
the animals they breed live promiſcuouſly. They have 


A particular fondneſs for dogs; and never are without 
| three or four little curs in their hutt : a hog or two, 


a little poultry, and cuyes ; with ſome earthen ware, 


as pots, and juggs, and the cotton which their 


wives ſpin, conſtitute the whole inventory of an in- 
dian's effects. Their beds conſiſt of two or three 
ſkeep-ſkins, without pillows or any thing elſe : and 
on theſe they ſleep in their uſual ſquatting poſture : 
and as they never undreſs, appear always in the ſame 
b. 

3 * the indian women breed fowl and other 
domeſtic animals in their cottages, they never eat 
them: and even conceive ſuch a fondneſs for them, 
that they will not even ſell them, much leſs kill them 
with their own hands: ſo that if a ſtranger, who is ob- 
liged to paſs the night in one of their cottages, offers 
ever ſo much money for a fowl, they refuſe to part 
with it, and he finds himſelf under a neceſſity of kill-- 
ing the fowl! himſelf. At this his landlary ſhrieks, 
diffolves in tears, and wrings her hands, as if it om 

en 
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been an only ſon; till ſeeing the miſchief paſt reme- 
dy, ſhe wipes her eyes, and quietly takes what the 
"rraveller offers her | 
Many of them in their journeys take their whole 
family with them ; the women carrying on their ſhoul- 
ders ſuch children as are unable to walk. The cot- 
tages in the mean time are ſhut up; and there being 
no furniture to loſe, a ſtring, or thong of karher, ſerves 
for a lock: their animals, if the journey is to laſt for 
ſeveral days, they carry to the cottage of. ſome neigh- 
bour or acquaintance : if otherwiſe, their curs are left 
guardians of the whole; and theſe diſcharge their 
truſt with ſuch care, that they will fly at any one, 
except their maſters, who offer to come near the 
cottage. And here it is worth obſerving, that dogs 
bred by ſpaniards and meſtizos, have ſuch a hatred 
to the indians, that if one of them approaches a 
| houſe, where he is not very well known, they fall up- 
on him, and, if not called off, tear him to pieces: 
on the other hand, the dogs of indian breed, 
are animated with the ſame rage againſt the ſpani- 
ards and meſtizos; and, like the former, ſcent them 
%%% . 
Tux indians, except thoſe brought up in cities 
or towns, ſpeak no language but their own, called 
quichua, which was eſtabliſhed by the yncas, with 
an order for its being propagated all over the vaſt 
empire, that all their ſubjecks might be able to un- 
derſtand each other; and therefore was diſtinguiſhed 
by the name of the yncas language. Some under- 
ſtand the ſpaniſh, and ſpeak it; yet very few have the 
good nature to anſwer in it, though they know at the 
Tame time, that the perſon with whom they are con- 
verſing, cannot underſtand them in quichua. Nor 
is it of any conſequence to deſire and preſs them to 
explain themſelves in ſpaniſh, for this they abſolute- 
ly refuſe :' whereas it is quite otherwiſe with the in- 
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dians born and bread in the towns; for if ſpoken to, 
in their own language, they are:fure to anſwer in the 
ſpaniſh. - 

SUPERSTITION is general among them ; and they 
all, more or leſs, pretend to fortune-telling. This 
' weakneſs is alſo of a long ſtanding among them : and 
which neither the remonſtrances of the prieſts, nor 
eu own experience, can radically cure. Thus they 


mploy artifices, ſuppoſed charms, and ſtrange com- 


oſitions, in order to obtain ſome viſionary happi- 
5 for the ſucceſs of a favourite ſcheme, or other 
weighty concern. In theſe preſtiges their minds are 
ſo infatuated, that, to bring them to a ſight of the folly 
and wickedneſs of ſuch practices, and ſolidly to em- 
brace the chriſtian religion, is a work of the greateſt 


difficulty. And even when they have embraced it, are ſo 


ſuperficial and fickle, that if they attend divine ſervice 
on Sundays and holidays, it is merely from fear of pu- 
niſhment ; for orherwiſe there would be ſcarce one 
indian, eſpecially of the meaner ſort, among the 
whole congregation. Pertinent to this I ſhall relate, 
among many other inſtances, the following ſtory, told 
me by a prieſt, An indian had, for ſome time, ab- 
ſented himſelf from the Neis of the church; and 
the prieſt being informed that it was owing to his 
drinking early in the morning, on the following Sun- 
day, when he had been particularly ordered to make 
his appearance, charged him with his fault, and di- 
rected that he ſhould receive ſome laſhes, the uſual 
puniſhment of ſuch delinquents, be their age or ſex 
what it will; and is perhaps beſt adapted to their 


ſtupidity. After undergoing the puniſhment, he turn- 


ed about to the prieſt, and thanked him for having 
chaſtiſed him according to his deſerts; to which 
the prieſt replied with ſome words of exhortati- 
on to him, and the audience in general, that they 
would never omit hs duty of chriſtianity,” But he 


had 
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had no ſooner done, than the poor indian ſtepped up 
to him, and deſired that he would order him a like 
number of laſhes for the next Sunday, having made 
an appointment for a drinking match, ſo that he 
ſhould not be preſent. ' This may ſerve as a ſpecimen 
of the little impreſſion made on them, notwithſtanding 
all the aſſiduity of the miſſionaries : and that though 
continually inſtructed, from the firſt dawnings of rea- 


ſon till the day of their death, they are found to con- 


tinue in a ſtrange ignorance of the moſt eſſential points 
of religion. Their indifference here is ſo very deplo- 
rable, that they may be ſaid to give themſelves no more 
concern about their ſouls than about their bodies: and 
though I with pleaſure allow, that there are many 
who, in the culture of their minds, ſanctity of manners, 
and delicacy of conſcience, equal the moſt wiſe and 
circumſpect ; yet the bulk of them, either by that groſs. 
ignorance which clouds their intellects, and renders 
them inſenſible of their eternal concerns, or their 


natural depravity, are hardened againſt religious ex- 


hortations. For though they readily grant every 
thing that is ſaid to them, and never offer to make 
the leaſt objection ; yet they ſecretly harbour ſuſpi- 
cions of ſome evil deſign, and leave room for mental. 
reſervations, which ſpoil all. I am little inclined to 
lay any falſe charge to this or any nation, and eſpe- 
cially with regard to ſuch an important ſubject: and 
in confirmation of what I have ſaid, ſhall relate ſome ' 
further particulars.  _ | X 
Every Sunday in the year the doctrinal prieſts in- 
ſtrut their pariſh in the articles of chriſtianity, with 


indefatigable zeal; alſo, when any indian is ſick, 


they never fail to viſit and exhort him to prepare for 
a comfortable paſſage into eternity, adding whatever 
they judge may conduce to the opening the eyes of 
his underſtanding ; pathetically expatiating on the 
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juſtice and mercy of God, the nature of death, the 
certainty of an approaching judgment, and his pre- 
ſent danger. After ſpeaking thus a conſiderable time, 
without a word from the patient, or the leaſt ſign of 
emotion in his countenance, the good man proceeds 
to remind him of his ſins, and exhorts him to a ſin- 
cere repentance, and to implore the mercy of his 
Creator; as, otherwiſe, his ſoul will be punifhed to all 
eternity. The indian at length anſwers, with a ſe- 
rene faintneſs, ** So it will be, father:“ meaning, 
that things will happen as he has predicted; but 
does not underſtand in what theſe threatened ſufferings 
conſiſt. I have often heard prieſts of thoſe towns, 
and men of parts and learning, talk with great con- 
cern on this ſubject. Hence it is, that there are very 
few indians to whom the holy euchariſt is admini- 
ſtred: nor would thoſe of the houſe, where a ſick per- 
ſon lies, ever give notice of it to the prieſt, were they 
not afrazd of the puniſhment which the law in theſe 
caſes inflicts: and even as it is, they often neglect this 
duty, and the patient dies without receiving the ſa- 
crament. . 

Ix their marriages they run counter to the ſenti- 
ments of all nations, eſteeming what others deteſt; 
a virgin being never the object of their choice: for 
they look on it as a ſure ſign, that ſhe who has not been 
known to others can have nothing pleaſing about 
her. 1 . 

* AFTER a young man has aſked the object of his af- 
fections of her father, and obtained his conſent, they 
immediately begin to live together as man and wife, 
and aſſiſt the father-in-law in cultivating his chacara. 


At the end of three or four months, and often of a 


year, he leaves his bride, without ceremony, and 
perhaps for the wild reaſon abovementioned : and 
even expoſtulates with the father-in-law, that he 
ſhould endeavour to deceive. him, by impoſing upon 
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him his daughter, whom nobody elſe had thought | 
worthy of making his bedfellow. Burt if nothing ; of 

this happens, after paſſing three or four months in this 


commerce, which they call amanarſe, i. e. to habi- 


tuate one's ſelf, they then marry: and this cuſtom is 


ſtill very common, having hitherto proved too ſtrong 


for the joint endeavours of the whole body of the 
clergy to extirpate. Accordingly the firſt queſtion at 
the ceremony of marriage 15, whether they are 
amannados, in order to abſolve them of that ſin before 
they receive the nuptial benediction. They look upon 
no marriage to be legal which is not ſolemn, and ac- 
cording to them the whole conſiſts in the nuptial be- 
nediction, which muſt be given them at the time they 


join their hands, as otherwiſe, on any caprice, they ſe- 


parate: and it is to no purpoſe to go about to per- 
ſuade them that * were married; nor will any 
punifhment have the leaſt effect. For as it does not 


imply any imfamy, the intention is loſt, It is the ſame 


thing with them to be expoſed to the public derifion 
and Hinfults, as to be ordered to ſhew their ſkill in 
dancing on a feſtival ; the thing which, of all others, 
they moſt delight in. They are indeed ſenſible of 
corporal puniſhments during the time they are inflict- 
ing, but immediately afterwards are as placid and eaſy 

as if they had not been touched. This occaſions many 
things to be connived at in them, and other means of 
prevention uſed. 

IT is not uncommon among them to change their 
wives, without any other preliminary or agreement, 
than having been familiar with the wife of another. 
The former wife, together with the injured huſband, 
concert a revenge; and if reproached for ſuch a pro- 
ceeding, they chearfully anſwer, that they had ſerved 
them only as they deſerved ; and it avails little to ſe- 
parate them, as they ſoon find means to return to 
the ſame manner of living. Inceſts are very com- 
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mon among them, both as the - conſequence of their 
-monſtrous drunkenneſs, already mentioned, and from 
their making no diſtinction between honour and 
infamy, whereby their brutal appetites. are under 
no reſtraint. _ 

Ir the foregoing tempers or r cuſtoms appear ſtrange, 
their behaviour at confeſſion is not leſs ſo : for beſides 
having but a ſlender acquaintance with the ſpaniſh 
language, they have no form to direct them in it. On 
their coming to the confeſſor, which is always at his 
ſummons, he is obliged to inſtruct them in what they 
are going about, and with them repeat the confiteor 
from one end to the other, For if he ſtops, the in- 
dian alſo remains ſilent. Having gone through this, 
it is not enough for the prieſt to aſk him, whether he 
has committed this or that fault; but if it be one of 
the common fort, he muſt affirm that he has com- 
mitted it, otherwiſe the indian would deny every 
thing. The prieſt further is obliged to tell him, that 
he well knows he has committed the ſin, and he has 
proofs of it. Then the indian being thus preſſed, an- 
ſwers, with great aſtoniſhment, that it is ſo. And 
imagining the prieſt really endued with ſome ſupernatu- 
ral knowledge, adds circumſtances which had not been 

aſked him. It is not only difficult to bring them to 
declare their faults, but even to keep them from de- 
nying them, though publickly committed, and equal- 
ly fo to prevail on them to determine the number; 
this being only to be obtained by fineſſes; and then 
little ſtreſs is to be laid on what they ſay. The natu- 
ral dread, which more or leſs riſes in all men at the 
approach of death, is what the indians are leſs ſuſcep- 
tible of than any other people. Their contempt of 
thoſe evils, which make the ſtrongeſt impreſſions on 
the minds of men, is ſuch, that they view the approach 
of death without perturbation : and the pain of the 
r affects them more chan the danger A 20 | 
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This I have often heard from ſeveral of the prieſts : 
and their words are confirmed by daily inſtances. For 
when the prieſts perform the laſt offices to dying per- 
ſons, their anſwers are delivered with that compoſure 
and ſerenity, as leave no doubt but the inward ſtate 
of their mind correſponds with theſe external appear- 
ances, being. the principal and cauſe of them. The 
like is even ſeen in thoſe whom their crimes have 
brought to die by the hands of juſtice; and among 
many other examples, I happened myſelf to be an eye- 
witneſs of one. Whilſt I was at Quito, two malefactors 
were to be executed; one a meſtizo or mulatto, and 
the other an indian : both having been brought into 
the priſon-chapel, I went to fee them the night before 
the execution. The former was attended by ſeveral 
prieſts, who, in ſpaniſh, exhorted him to die like a 
chriſtian, and ſhew a becoming fervor in his love to 
God, faith, and contrition, and a deteſtation for the 
crimes he had committed. On which, his aſpect, and 
whole deportment, ſhewed a ſenſe of his condition. 
The indian had alſo eccleſiaſtics about him, perform- 
ing, in his on language, the like kind offices. 
But to all appearance he was leſs concerned even than 
thoſe about him, and ſeemed rather to be tilling a cha- 
cura, or tending a herd, than on the eve of eternity. 
His appetite was ſo far from leaving him, as was the 
caſe of his companion, that he was more eager, and 
after diſpatching his own, would have cleared his fel- 
low-ſufferer's plate; ſo that they were obliged to uſe 
ſome force to prevent his eating to exceſs on ſuch an 
exigency. He talked to the ſpectators with that eaſe 
and tranquillity, as if only going to take a ſhort 
journey. He anſwered to the exhortations without 
the leaſt confuſion : when he was ordered to knee}, 
he did ſo. The prayers and acts of devotion he alſo 
repeated word for word ; but all the time rolling his 

eyes about, like a ſportive child, whoſe weak age is 
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diverted by trifling objects. Thus he behaved till 
brought to the gibbet, where his companion had been 
carried before him: nor did he ſhew the leaſt alterati- 
on even in the awful moment, And this, to a civilized 
european ſo ſtrange, is no more than what is common 
among the indians of theſe parts. 
| TuIs indifference, with regard to death or intripidi- 
ty, if we may term it ſo, ſhews itſelf upon many other 
- occaſions, particularly in the alacrity and reſolution 
with which they face themſelyes before a bull, with 
no other view than for the bull to run full at him, and 
toſs him ſo high in the air, that any other than an indian 
would be killed by the fall. He however riſes without 
receiving any hurt, and is highly delighted with the 
victory, as he calls it, over the bull, though the victo- 
ry ſeems to lie on the bull's ſide. When they fight 
n a body againſt others, they fall on without any re- 
gard to Re of numbers, or who drops, or is 
wounded of their party, An action which in a civi- 
lized nation is counted the height of courage, is here 
, merely the effect of barbariſm and want * thought, 
They are very dextrous in haltering a bull at full 
ſpeed: and as they fear no danger, attack him with 
What we ſhould call great temerity. With the ſame 
dexterity. they hunt bears: and a ſingle indian, 
with only a herſe and his nooſe, never fails of get- 
ting the better of all the cunning and rage of this 
furious animal. This nooſe is made of cow-hide, ſo 
thin as not to be ſeized by the beaſt's paws, and yet 
- Jo ſtrong as not to be —.85 by the ſtruggles of the 
creature. On perceiving the bear, they immediately 
make towards him, whilſt he ſets up in order to ſeize 
the horſe. But the indian being come within a pro- 
per diſtance, throws the nooſe about the creature's 
neck: then, with ſurprizing celerity having taken two 
or. three turns with the other end about the ſaddle, 
claps ſpurs to his horſe : in the mean time the bear, 
= - unable 
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unable to keep pace with the horſe, and ſtruggling to 
clear himſelf of the nooſe, is choaked. This is conſi- 
dered as an-atchievement of admirable dexterity and 
bravery ; and may be frequently ſeen in the province 
of Alaufi, near the eaftern cordillera, where theſe ani- 
mals abound. | | 157 
A GREAT part of the ruſticity in the minds of the 
indians, muſt be imputed to the want of culture; 
for they, who in ſome parts have enjoyed that advan- 
tage, are found to be no leſs rational than other men 
and if they do not attain to all the politeneſs of civi- 
lized nations, they at leaſt think properly. The in- 
dians of the miſſion of Paraguay, are, among others, 
remarkable inſtances of this, where, by the zeal, ad- 
drefs, and exemplary piety of the jeſuits, a regular 
well governed republic of rational men, has been eſta- 
bliſhed: andthe people, from an ambulatory and ſavage 
manner of living, have been reduced to order, reaſon, 
and religion. One of the moſt effectual means for this 
was the ſetting up ſchools for inſtructing the young 
indians in ſpaniſh, in which they alſo inſtruct their 
converts; and thoſe who are obſerved to be of a ſuita- 
ble genius are taught latin. In all the villages of 
the miſſions are ſchools for learning, not only to read 
and write, but alſo mechanic trades; and the artifi- 
cers here are nor inferior to thoſe of Europe. Theſe 
indians, in their cuſtoms and intellects, are a different ſort 
of people from thoſe before mentioned. They have a 
knowledge of things; a clear diſcernment of the tur- 
pitude of vice, and the amiableneſs of virtue; and act 
up to theſe ſentiments : not that they have any na- 
tural advantage over the other: for I have obſerved 
throughout this whole kingdom, that the indians of 
its ſeveral provinces, through which I travelled, are 
| alike. And thoſe of Quito are not more deficient 
in their underſtandings, than thoſe of Valles or Lima; 
| 5 nor 
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nor are theſk more acute or ſagacious than the natives 
of Chili and Arauco. - 

Wirnovr going out of the province of Quito, 
we have a general inſtance in confirmation of what I 
have advanced. For all the indians, brought up to 
the ſpaniſh language, are far more acute and ſen- 
fible, than theſe who have ſpent” their lives in little 
villages; and their behaviour more conformable to 
the dictates of a rational creature. They are men of 
abilities and ſkill, and have diveſted themſelves of 
many of their errors. Whence they are called ladi- 
nos, i. e. knowing men: and if they retain any of the 
culpable practices of the former, it is from the infec- 
tion of intercourſe, or from a miſtaken notion that 
they ſhould keep them up as tranſmitted to them 
from their anceſtors. Among theſe are chiefly diftin- 
quiſhed the barber ſurgeons, who bleed with ſuch 


dexterity, that, in the opinion of Monf. de Juſieu, 


and Monſ. Seniergues, ſurgeons to the french acade- 


miſts, they equal the moſt famous in Europe: and 


their intercourſe with perſons of a liberal education 


enlightens their underſtanding, ſo that they diſtin- 


ouiſh themſelves to great advantage among their 


countrymen. It ſeems to-me unqueſtionable, that if 
in villages care was taken to inſtruct the indians in 
ſpaniſh, conformable to the laws of the Indies, be- 


ſides other acquirements, this people would have the 
benefit of converſing more frequently with the ſpa- 
niards, which would greatly improve their reaſon, and 
give them a knowledge of many things for which they 
have no word in their language. Accordingly i it is 
obſerved that the cholos (a name given to the indian 


boys) becoming acquainted with the ſpaniſh language, 


improve ſo much in knowledge, that they look on their 
countrymen as ſavages, and take Pa "themſelves the 


appellation of ladinds, 


IAM 
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1 am very far from imagining that the ſpaniſh 
Janguage itſelf has the virtue of improving the in- 
tellects of the indians ; but only, that rational conver- 
ſation with the ſpaniards would lead them to a know- 
ledge of many things: and conſequently they might 
be brought to a greater purity of faith and practice. 
Whereas the converſation among themſelves muſt be 
very low and confined: and what they have with the 
ſpaniſh traders, who underſtand their language, turns 
wholly on traffick, Burt if they underſtood the. ſpa- 
niſh, they would daily receive new lights by conver- 
ling with travellers whom they attend, as well as from 
the inhabitants of the cities, their maſters, the prieſts, 
the corregidors, and others; and thus become more 
induſtrious and tractable, and acquainted with the na- 
ture of things, of which before they had not ſo much 
as any idea. | 
ARE not the differences and advantages evident 
among ourſelves, betwixt a young man whoſe ſtock 
of learning is his natural language, and him who is 
acquainted | with others ? what a ſuperiority, of know- 
ledge, diſcernment, and facility in the latter? Hence 
we may form ſome idea of the abject ſtate of the hu- 
man mind, among rude country people, who, cannot 
exchange a word with a ſtranger, and never ſtir out of 
their village : whereas when any one happens to go 
to a neighbouring town, he returns home with en- 
larged knowledge, and entertains all the village with 
his narratives: but if he had not underſtood the 
language ſpoken in it, he would have been little 
the better, not able to relate the ſtrange things he ſaw, 
and heard. This is the very caſe of the indians; and 
I am of opinion, that to teach them the the bende 

tongue would be the beſt means of improving thei 
reaſon, and conſequently of making them better 
members of ſociety : and that my ſuperiors aner 
| | o, 
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Jo, appears from the ordinances relating to Ame- 


rica. 
Tur indians in general are robuſt, and of a good 


| conſtitetion. And though the venereal diſtemper is 


ſo common in this country, it is ſeldom known 74. 
them; the principal cauſe of which unqueſtionably 


lies in the quality of the juices of their body, not be- 


ing ſuſceptible of the venom of this diſtemper. Ma- 
ny however attribute it to a quality in the chicha, their 


common drink. The diſeaſe which makes the great- 


eſt havock among them is the ſmall pox : which is fo 
fatal that few eſcape it. Accordingly it is looked upon 
in this country as a peſtilence. This diſtemper is 
not continual as in other nations, feven or eight years, 

or more, paſſing without its being heard of; but when 


it prevails, towns and villages are ſoon thinned of 


their inhabitants. This deſolation is owing partly to 
the malignity of the diſeaſe, and partly to the want 
of phyſicians and nurſes. Accordingly, on Teh 
ſized with this diſtemper, they immediately ſt 
for the prieſt to — 5 and die for want of re- 
medy and relief. The like happens in all other diſ- 
tempers; and were they frequent would be equally 
fatal; theſe poor creatures dying for want of pro 
treatment and aſſiſtance; as is evident from the creoles, 


who are alſo attacked by the diſtempers of the country. 


Some of the latter indeed die as well as of the former, 
but many more recover, having attendance and a pro- 
per diet: whereas the indians are in want of every 


thing. What their houſes and apparel are, has 


already been ſeen. Their bed is the ſame in health 
and ſickneſs; and all the change in their food is in 


the manner of taking it, not in the ſpecies itſelf: for 


however ill they may be, all they have is a ſmall 


draught of machca diffolved in chicha ; ſo that if any 
one does get the better of a diſtemper, it is more owing 
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to the happineſs of his conſtitution, than any relief he 
receives. 

Taxy are alſo ſubje& to the bicho, or mal del 
valle, but this is, ſoon cured. Sometimes, though 
ſeldom, they are alſo ſeized with tabardillos, or ſpot- 
ted fevers, for which they, have an expeditious but 
ſingular cure. They: lay the patient near the fire, on 
the two ſheep ſkins which compoſe his bed; and cloſe 
by him place a jugg of chicha. The heat of the fe- 
ver, and that of the fire encreaſing the other, cauſe 
in him ſuch a thirſt, that he is inceſſantly drinking 3 
whereby the eruptions are augmented, and the next 
morning he is either in a fair way of recovery, or ſo bad 
as to be carried off in a day or two. | 

Thy who either eſcape, or recover from. theſe diſ- 
tempers, reach to an advanced age; and both ſexes afford 
many inſtances. of remarkable longevity. I myſelf 
have known ſeveral, who, at the age of a hundred, 
were ſtill robuſt and active; which unqueſtionably 
muſt, in ſome meaſure, be attributed to the con- 
ſtant ſameneſs and ſimplicity of their food. But L 
muſt obſerve, that, beſides the different kindsſalready 
mentioned, they alſo eat a great deal of ſalt with agi, 
gathering the pods of it; and having put ſome ſalt in 
the mouth, they bite the agi, and afterwards eat ſome - 
macha or camcha: and thus they continue taking one 
after another, till they are ſatisfied. They are ſo fond 
of falt in this manner of eating it, that they prefer a 
pod or two of agi with ſome ſalt, to any other food. 

AFTER this account of the genius, cuſtoms, and 
qualities of the indians, it will not be improper to 
ſpeak a word or two of their diverſions and occupati- 
ons, premiſing that this account does not extend to 
ſuch indians as live in cities and towns, or that occu- 
Py any public office or trade, they being looked up- 
on as uſeful to the public, and live independently. 
9 in ** i of — are employed in the 
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manufactories, the plantations, or in breeding of cat- 
tle. In order to this, the villages are annually to fur- 
niſh thoſe places with a number of indians to whom 
their maſter pays wages as ſettled by the equity of the 
king: and at the end of the year they return to their 
. villages, and are replaced by others. This repartition 
is called mita. And though theſe alterations ſhould 
by order take place in the manufactories, yet it is 
not fo: for being occupations of which none are ca- 
pable, but ſuch as have been properly trained up, 
the indian families, which are admitted, ſettle there, 
and the ſons are inſtructed in weaving, from one ge- 
neration to another. The earnings of theſe are 
larger than thoſe of the other indians, as their trade 
requires greater ſkill and capacity. Beſides the yearly 
wages paid them by thoſe whom they ſerve, they 
have alſo a quantity of land, and cattle given them to 
improve. They live in cottages built near the man- 
fion-houſe, ſo that every one of theſe forms a kind 
of village; ſome of which conſiſt of above an hun: 
dred and hifty families. 
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CHAP, VE: 


An hiſto! ical account of the moſt remarkable moun- 
"tains and para mus, or deſerts, in the Cordilleras 
of the Andes; the rivers which have their ſourdgs 
in theſe mountains, and the methods of paſjmg them, 


ine come to the moſt remarkable paramos, or de- 
ſerts, of the kingdom of Quito, and the rivers flow- 
ing through that country, which, among many other 
natural curioſities, is peculiarly remarkable for the diſ- 
poſition of the ground, and its prodigious maſſes of 
ſnow, that exceed all compariſon. 
IT has' been before obſerved, that all the depen- 
dences of the juriſdictions of this province, are ſituated 
betwixt the two cordilleras of the Andes; and that 
the air is more or leſs cold according to the height of 
the mountains, and the ground more or leſs arid. 
"Theſe arid tracts are called paramos, or deſerts ; for 
though all the cordilleras are dryd or arid, ſome f 
them are much more ſo than others ; for the continu- 
al ſnows and froſt render them abſolutely uninhabita- 
ble even by the beaſts ; nor is there a ſingle plant to 
be found upon them. 
Some of theſe mountains ſeemingly, as it were, 
founded on others, riſe to a moſt aſtoniſhing height, 
and are covered with ſnow even to their ſummits, The 
latter we ſhall more particularly treat of, as they are 
the moſt remarable and curious objects. 
Tux paramo of Aſuay, formed by the junction of 
the two cordilleras, is not of this claſs; for though re- 
markable for its exceſſive coldneſs and aridity, its 
height does not exceed that of the cordilleras in 
general, and is much lower than that of Pichincha 
and Corazon, Its height is the degree of the climate, 
where a continual congelation or — commences; 
Leng | and | 
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and as the mountains exceed this height, ſo are they 
perpetually covered with ice and ſnow; that from a 
determined point, above Carabucu for inſtance, or the 
ſurface of the ſea, the congelation is found at the 
fame height in all the mountains. From barometrical 
experiments made at Pucaguayco, on the mountain 
Cotopaxi, the height of the mercury was 16 inches 
5% lines; whence we determined the height of that 
place to be 1023 toiſes above the plain of Carabucu, 
and that of the latter above the ſuperficies of the ſea 
about 1268. Thus the height of Pucaguayco, above 
the ſurface of the ſea, is 2291 toiſes. The ſignal 
which we placed on this mountain was thirty or forty 
toiſes above the ice, or point of continual congelati- 
on; and the perpendicular height from the com- 
mencement of this point to the ſummit of the moun- 
tain, we found, from ſome geometrical obſervations 
made for that purpoſe, to be about 880 toiſes. Thus 
the ſummit of Cotopaxi is elevated 3126 toiſes above 
the ſurface of the ſea, or ſomething above three geo- 
graphical miles; and 6 39 toiſes higher than the top of 
Pichincha. Theſe are mountains 1 intend to ſpeak 
of; and the height of them all, conſidering the great- 
neſs of it, may be ſaid to be nearly equal. 

_ In theſe cordilleras, the moſt ſouthern mountain is 
tha of Mecas, more properly called Sanguay, though 
in this country better known by the former, lying in 
the juriſdiction of the ſame name. It is of a prodigi 
ous height, and the far greateſt part of the I. 
ſurface covered with ſnow; From its ſummit iſſues a 
continual fire, attended with exploſions, which are 
plainly heard at Pintac, a village belonging to the 
Juriſdiction of Quito, and near forty leagues diſtant 
from the mountain; and, when the wind is fair, the 
noiſe. is heard even at Quito, itſelf, The country ad- 
Jacent to this volcano i is totally barren, being covered 
with cinders ejected by it. In this Pacamo, the river 
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Sangay has its ſource. This river cannot be ſaid to be 
ſmall, but after its junction with another, called the 
Upano, forms the Payra, a large river which diſ- 
charges itſelf into the Maranon. 

In the ſame eaſtern cordillera, about ſix leagues weſt 
of the town of -Riobamba, is a very high mountain, 
with two creſts, and both of them covered with ſnow ; 
that on the north is called Collanes, and that on this 
ſouth Altar; but the ſpace covered with ſnow, is much 
leſs than that of Sangay and others of this claſs, its 
height being proportionally leſs. 

Nox r of the ſame town, and about ſveh leagues” 
diſtant; is the mountain of Tunguragua, of a conical 
figure, and equally ſteep on all ſides. The ground, 
at its baſis, is ſomething lower than that of the cor- 
dillera, eſpecially on the north ſide, where it ſeems to 
riſe from the ſame plain on which the villages are ſitu- 
ated. On this ſide; in a ſmall plain betwixt its ſkirts _ 
and the cordillera, has been built the village of Ban- 
nos, ſo called from its hot "medicinal baths, to which 
there | is a great reſort from all parts of this juriſdicti- 
on. South of Cuenca; and not far from another vil- - 
lage, called Bannos, alſo belonging to this juriſdicti- 
on, are other hot waters on the ſummit of an eminence, 
guſhing out through ſeveral apertures of four or five 
inches diameter, and of a heat which hardens eggs 
ſooner than water boiling over the fire. Theſe ſeveral: 
ſtreams'unite and form a rivulet, the ſtones and banks © 
of which are tinged with yellow, and the water is of a Fn 
brackiſh taſte. The upper part of this ſmall eminence. 
is full of crevices, through which iſſues a continua! 
ſmoke; a ſufficient indication of its containing great 
quantities of ſulphureous and nitrous ſubſtances. | 
Nox rn of Riobamba, inclining ſome degrees to 
the weſt, is the mountain of Chunborazo, by the 
ſide of which lies the road from Quito to Guayaquil. 
At firſt great numbers of the ſpaniards periſhed in 
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paſſing the vaſt and dangerous deſerts on its declivi- 
ty; but being at preſent better acquainted with them, 


and inured to the climate, ſuch misfortunes are ſeldom 


heard of; eſpecially as very few take this road, unleſs 


there 1s the greateſt appearance of two or three days 
Rn and irene weather, .. 
NoxrTH of this mountain ſtands that of Carguayra- 
ſo, which has been already taken notice of. 
Nox rg of Latacunga, and about five leagues 
diſtant from it, is Cotopaxi, which, towards the north- 


. welt and ſouth, extends itſelf beyond all the others; 
and which, as I have before obſerved, became a vol- 


cano at the time of the ſpaniards firſt arrival in this 
country. In 1743, a new eruption happened, hav- 
ing been ſome days preceded by a continual rum- 


bling in its bowels. An aperture was made in its 


ſummit, and three about the ſame height near the 
middle of its declivity, at that time buried under 
| prodigious maſſes of ſnow. The ignited ſubſtances 


ejected on that occaſion, mixed with a prodigious 
quantity of ice and ſnow, melting amidſt the flames, 
were carried down with ſuch aſtoniſhing rapidity, that 


in an inſtant the plain, from Callo to Latacunga, was 


overfiowed ; and, beſides its ravages in bearing down 
houſes of the indians and other poor inhabitants, 
great numbers of people loſt their lives. The river 


of Latacunga was the channel of this terrible flood, 


till being too ſmall for receiving ſuch a prodigious 
current, it overflowed the adjacent country like a vaſt 
lake near the town, and carried away all the build- 


ings within its reach. The inhabitants retired to a 
ſpot of higher ground behind their towg, of which 
thoſe parts which ſtood within the limits of the cur- 


rent were totally deſtroyed. The dread of ſtill greater 
devaſtations did not ſubſide: in three days, during 


which the volcano ejected cinders, while torrents of - 


melted ice and ſnow poured down its ſides. The fire 


* laſted | 
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laſted ſeveral days, and was accompanied with terri- 
ble roarings of the wind ruſhing through the volcano, 
and greatly exceeded the great rumblings before heard 
in its bowels. At laſt all was quiet, heither fire nor 
ſmoke were ſeen, nor was there any noiſe to be heard 
till the following year, 1744; when, in the month of 
May, the flames increaſed, and forced their paſſage 
through ſeveral other parts on the ſides of the moun- 
tain z ſo that in clear nights, the flames being reflect- 
ed by the tranſparent ice, formed a very grand and 
beautiful illumination. November the 3oth, it eject- 
ed ſuch prodigious quantities of fire and ignited ſub- 
ſtances, that an inundation equal to the former ſoon 
enſued ; ſo that the inhabitants of Latacunga gave 
themſelves over for loſt. And we ought to acknow- 
| ledge the divine protection that it did not rage when 
we viſited it, having occaſion twice to continue ſome 
time on its declivity, as we have already ſhewn in the 
third chapter of the fifth book. ” 
Frve leagues to the weſt of this mountain ſtands 
that of IIliniſa, whoſe ſummit is alſo bifid, and | 
conſtantly covered with ſnow. From it ſeveral ri- 
vulets derive their ſource; of which thoſe flowing 
from the northern declivity, continue that direction; 
as thoſe from the fouthern ſide alſo run ſouthward. 
The latter pay their tribute to. the northern ocean, 
through the large river of the amazons ; while the 
former diſcharge themſelves into the South-Sea, by the 
river of Emeralds. 5 | 
: Nox TH of Cotopaxi is another ſnowy mountain 
18 called Chinculagua, ſomething leſs than the former, 
though even that 1s not to be compared to the others. 
Taz mountain of Cayamburo, which is one of the 
firſt magnitude, lies north, ſome degrees eaſterly, from 
Quito, at the diſtance of about eleven leagues from 
that city. There is neither appearance nor tradition = 
of its having ever been a volcano. Several rivers ifſue © * 
ow e Ff 2 from 
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from! it, of which thoſe from. the W. 3 N. run either 
into the river of Emeralds or that of Mira, but all fall 
into the South- Sea; While theſe from the E. ee 
ee into the river of the Amazons. 


An +43 


pay the dae to the 1 5 or ſouth ſes, as we el 
hereafter obſerve. | 
Ax. the ſprings iſſuing 1 95 the mountains in the 
nel hbourhogd ef Cuenca, on the weſt and ſouth ſide 
as 1 3 as Talgui, with ole. of the eaſtern cordille- 
ra, and northward as far, as the Parama de Burgay, 
unite, at about half a league eaſtward of a chapel | 
called Jadan, under the care of the curate of Paute, 
where forming a river, and paſſing near the village 
from which it has its name, diſcharges 1 itſelf into the 
river of the Amazons, It is ſo deep at Paute as not 
to be fordable, though very wide there. 
a Font the mountains. of Acer, Bueran, "and 8 
ga atjacent hills on the ſouth, is formed a very conſide- 
1 able river, over which are ſeveral bridges. It is 
1 called Cannar, from that town being the only one in 
its courſe; Which it continues by Yocan to — bay of, 
; Guayaquil, 
THz north parts of the Paramo of Afuay alſo; gave. 
riſe to man ſtreams, which, uniti with oth ers Form "IH 
= ing from Wn unt Senegualap, an the weſtern ſide 
| 8 of the eaſtern cordillera, form the river Aka, which 
— 35 3 irſelf into the ſame bay. 
„ | ie highelt part of the Paramo de Tioloma, — 7 
* 1 the fig = one erected "Y this mountain for! form- 


— — — 


ing gur ſeries of triangles, are four lakes, the 
chree neareſt it being lels than the other which. 10) 
— about half a league i in length, and called Peler; 5 and 

N we EDT Which are not N inferior, Pichabin- 
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nac, Pubillu, and Mactallan. From theſe is form- 
ed the river Cebadas, which runs near the village of 
that name, and is joined by another ariſing from 
the ſprings on the Paramo of Lalanguſo, nd the 
ſtreams from the Colta lake. After which, inclining 
a little from the north towards the caſt, paſſes by Pun- 
gala; and about a league from the village of Puni, 
18 joined by the river Bamba, which has its ſource 
in the Parambo of Siſapongo. Near the town of Cobi- 
gies is another, which flows from the mountain of 
Chimborazo, and which, after directing its courſe 
northward, till it is in an eaft and weſt direction with 
the mountain of Tunguragua, it winds to the eaſt, and 
adds its water to thoſe of the river of the Amazons. 
At the town of Penipe, it is ſo deep and rapid as on- 
ly to be croſſed over a bridge made of bujucos. Al- 
before it reaches the town of los Bannos, it is in- 
creaſed by the rivers Latacunga and Bato, together 
with all the ſtreams from both the cordilleras, thoſe 
from the ſouthern ſummit of Eleniſa, and the ſou- 
thern ſide of Ruminavi and Cotopaxi. 

Tux ſtreams flowing from the north ſummit of 
Eleniſa, I have already mentioned to run northward ; 
and with theſe all from the fame cordillera unite, 
together with thoſe iſſuing from the north and welt 
ſides of the mountain Ruminavi, thoſe of Paſuchua 

and from this junction riſes the river Amaguanna. 
The two laſt mountains ſtand north and ſouth from 
each other, in an intermediate ſpace of the cordille- 
ras. From the north fide of Cotopaxi the Paramo of 
Chinchulagua, which is alſo covered with ſnow, and 
the cordillera de Guamani, other ſtreams have their 
riſe, and from their conflux is formed the river Ichu- 
Bamba, which, running northward, joins the Amagu- 
anna, a little to the north of Cono-Coto. After- 
wards it receives the riyulets iſſuing from the eaſtern 


cordillera, and changes its name to that of Guaylla- 
EE3 - bamba. 
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bamba. The waters which have their ſource in the 
weſtern part of Cayamburo, and the ſouthern part of 
Moxanda, form another river called Piſque, which firſt 
runs towards the weſt, and joining the Guayllabamba, 
takes the name of Alchipichi, which, a little to the 
north of St. Antonio, in the juriſdiction of Quito, is 
ſo broad and rapid, that there is no paſſing it but in 
a tarabita, which, we ſhall preſently deſcribe, From 
hence it continues its courſe northwards, and at laſt 
falls into the river of Emeralds. 

Taz mountain of Majanda ſtands in the interval 
between the cordilleras; and though it has only one 
fide as it were, it is divided into two ſummits, one 
eaſtward and the other weſtward ; and from both theſe 
runs a ſmall cordillera, which, afterwards } Joining, in- 
cloſe this valley. 

From the fide of this mountain iſſue two large tor- 
rents, which meet in the lake of St. Pablo; from 
whence flows a river, which, being joined by others 
from the ſprings of the weſtern cordillera, form one 
ſtream, and after being increaſed by another brook 
from the. heights of Oezillo, give riſe to the river 
which waſhes the town of St. Miguel de Ibarra; after 
which it takes the name of Mira, and diſcharges it- 
ſelf into the South - Sea, a little to the north of the river 


bf Emeralds. 


WEN the rivers are too deep to be forded, bridges 
are made at the moſt frequented places. Of theſe 
there are two kinds beſides thoſe of ſtone, which are 
very few: the former of wood, which are the moſt 
common; and the latter of bujucos. With regard 
to the firſt, they chuſe a place where the river is very 
narrow, and has on each ſide high rocks. They con- 
ſiſt of only four long beams laid cloſe together over 
the precipice, and form a path about a yard and a 
half in breadth, being juſt ſufficient for a man to paſs 
over on horſeback ; and cuſtom has rendered theſe 
2 | | Wee 
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bridges ſo natural to them, that they paſs them with- 
out any apprehenſion. The ſecond, or thoſe formed 
of bujucos, are only uſed where the breadth of the 
river will not admit of any beams to be laid acroſs. 
In the conſtruction of theſe, ſeveral bujucos are twiſted 
together, ſo as to form a kind of large cable of the 
length required. Six of theſe are carried from one 
ſide of the river to the other, two of which are con- 
ſiderably higher than the other four. On the latter 
are laid ſticks in a tranſverſe direction, and, over theſe, 
branches of trees, as a flooring; the former are faſt- 
ened to the four which form the bridge, and by that 
means ſerve as rails for the ſecurity of the paſſenger, 
who would otherwiſe be in no ſmall danger from the 
continual oſcillation. The bejuco bridges in this 
country are only for men, the mules ſwim over the 
rivers; in order to which, when their loading is taken 
off, they are drove into the water near half a league 
above the bridge, that they may reach the oppoſite 
ſhore near it, the rapidity of the ſtream carrying them 
ſo great a diftance. In the mean time the indians car- 
ry over the ria, on their ſhoulders. On ſome rivers 
of Peru there are bejuco bridges fo large, that droves 
of loaded mules paſs over them ; particularly the river 
Apurimac, which is the thoroughfare of all the com- 
merce carried on between Lima, Cuſco, La Plata, and 
other parts to the ſouthward. | 
Some rivers, inſtead of a bejuco bridge, are paſſed 
by means of a tarabita ; as is the caſe with regard to 
that of Alchipichi. This machine ſerves not only ta 
carry over perſons and loads, but alſo the beaſts them- 
ſelves, the rapidity oſ the ſtream, and the monſtrous 
ſtones continually rolling along it, rendering it im- 
practicable for them to ſwim over. 
Tux tarabita is only a ſingle rope made of bejuco, 
or thongs of an ox's hide, and confiſting of ſeveral 
ſtrands, and about fix or eight inches in thickneſs. 
R f 4 This 
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This rope is extended from one ſide of the river to 
the other, and faſtened on each bank to ſtrong poſts. 
On one ſide is a kind of wheel, or winch, to ſtreighten 
or ſlacken the tarabita to the degree required. From 
the tarabita hangs a kind of leathern hammock capa- 
ble of holding a man; and is ſuſpended by a clue at 
each end. A rope is alſo faſtened to either clue, and 
extended to each ſide of the river, for drawing the 
hammock to the ſide intended. A puſh at its firſt ſet- 
ting off ſends it quickly to the other ſide. 

For carrying over the mules, two tarabitas are ne- 
ceſſary, one for each ſide of the river, and the ropes 
are much thicker and ſlacker. On this rope is only 
one clue, which is of wood, and by which the beaſt 
is ſuſpended, being ſecured with girts round the belly, 
neck, and legs. When this is performed, the crea- 
ture is ſhoved off, and immediately landed on the op- 
poſite ſide. Such as are accuſtomed to be carried over 
in this manner, never make the leaſt motion, and even 
come of themſelves to have the girts faſtened round 
them; but it is with great difficulty they are firſt 
brought to ſuffer the girts to be put round their bo- 
dies, and when they find themſelves ſuſpended, kick 
and fling, during their ſhort paſſage, in a moſt terrible 
manner. The river of Alchipichi may well excite ter- 

ror in a young traveller, being between thirty and for- 
ty fathoms from ſhore to ſhore ; and his perpendicular 
height, above the ſurface of the water, twenty-five 
fathoms. A repreſentation of theſe bridges, and the 
manner of conveying over the mules, was given in the 
laſt plate, No. V. 1 „„ 

T xx roads of this country are ſuitable to the bridges; 
for though there are large plains between Quito and 
the river Bamba, and the greateſt part of the road be- 
tween the river Bamba and Alauſi, and even to the 
north of that city, lies along the mountains, yet theſe 

- are interrupted by fruitful breaches, the acclivities and 


declivities 
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declivities of which are not only of a great length and 
very troubleſome, but alſo dangerous. In ſome places 
there is a neceſſity for travelling along tracts on the 
declivities of mountains, which are ſometimes ſo nar- 
row as hardly to allow room for the feet of the beaſt; 
part of its body, and that of the rider, being perpen- 
dicular over a torrent fifty or ſixty fathoms beneath 
the road. So that certainly nothing but abſolute ne- 
ceſſity, there being no other road, and long cuſtom, 
can get the better of that horror which muſt affect 
the perſon at the ſight of ſuch imminent danger; and 
there are too many inſtances, of travellers loſing their 
effects, if not lives, their whole dependence being on 
the ſure foot of the mule. This danger is indeed, in 
Jome meaſure, compenſated by the ſecurity of the 
roads; ſo that we ſee here what none of the civi- 
1ized nations can boaſt of, namely, ſingle perſons tra- 
yelling, unarmed, with a great charge of gold and ſil- 
ver, but equally ſafe as if . ſtrongly guarded. If the 
traveller happens to be fatigued in a deſert, he lays him 
down, and ſleeps without the leaſt apprehenſion of 
danger. Or if he takes up his lodgings in a tambo, 
or inn, he ſleeps with the ſame ſecurity, though the 
doors are always open: nor is he ever moleſted on the 
road. This is a convenience ſo favourable to com- 
merce and intercourſe, that it were greatly to be wiſh · 
ed the ſame ſecurity could be eſtabliſhed in the other 
parts of the world. 8 10 ai 


"CHAP. 
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CHAP. YL... 
Continuation of the account of the Paramos, or De- 


ſerts E with an account of the beaſts, birds, and other 
particulars of this province. 


N conclude my obſervations on the Paramos, 
which it was neceſſary to interrupt, in order to 
give a ſhort account of the rivers, bridges, and roads, 
I ſhall obſerve, that theſe parts not being of a height 
ſufficient to expoſe them to an eternal froſt, they 
are covered with a kind of ruſh reſembling the geniſta 
hiſpanica, but much more ſoft and flexible. It is 
about half or three quarters of a yard in height, and 
when of its full magnitude, its colour is like that of 
dried geniſta hiſpanica. But where the ſnow remains 
ſome time on the ground without melting, none of 
theſe plants growing in habitable climates are found. 
There are indeed others, though few, and even theſe 
never exceed a certain height. Above this tract, no- 
thing is ſeen but ſtones and ſand all the way up to the 
beginning of the ice. ay 
In theſe parts, where the above ruſhis the principal 
Nee, the ſoil is as little adapted to cultivation, 
ut produces a tree which the inhabitants call qui- 
nual, the nature of which very well ſuits the rough- 
neſs of the climate. It is of middling height, tuft- 
ed, and the timber ſtrong; its leaf of a long, oval 
form, thick, and of a deep green colour. Though it 
bears the ſame name as the grain called quinua, of 
which we have ſpoken elſewhere, and which grows in 
great plenty, the latter is not however the production 
of this tree; nor has the plant, on which it grows, 
any thing in common with it. | 7 

Tux climate proper for quinua is alſo adapted to 
the produce of a little plant, which the indians 5 
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palo de luz. It is commonly about the height of two 
feet, conſiſting of ſtalks which grow out of the ground, 

and proceed from the ſame root. Theſe, ſtems are 
ſtrait, and ſmooth up to the top, from which grow 
little branches with very ſmall leaves. All of theſe 
nearly riſe to the ſame height, except the outer ones, 
which are of a leſs ſize : it is cut cloſe to the ground, 

where it is about three lines in diameter; and being 
kindled whilſt green, gives a light equal to that of a 
torch, and, with care taken to ſnuff it, laſts till the 
whole plant is burnt. 

I x the ſame places grows alſo the achupalla, con- 
ſiſting of ſeveral ſtalks, ſomething reſembling thoſe of 
the ſabila; and as the new ſhoot up, the moſt outward 
grow old and dry, and form a kind of trunk, with a 
great number of hor1zontal leaves hollow in the mid- 
dle; and this, when not very large, is eatable like 
that of the palmitos. 

TowaRDs the extremity of the part where the ruſh 
grows, and the cold begins to increaſe, is found the 
vegteable called puchugchu, with round leaves grow- 
ing together ſo as to repreſent. a very ſmooth bulb, 
having nothing in them but the roots : and as theſe 
increaſe, the outward caſe of leaves dilates into the 
form of a round loaf, uſually a - foot or two in 
height, and the ſame in diameter: on this, account 
they are allo called loaves or onions, When in their 
vigour, they are of ſo hardy a nature, that a ſtamp 
with a man's foot, or the tread of a mule, makes no 
impreſſion on them; but when once fully ripe, they 
are eaſily broken. In the middle ſtate, betwixt the 
full ſtrength of their reſiſtance and the decay of their 
roots by age, they have an elaſtic quality, yielding with 
a tremulous motion to the preſſure of the foot, and on 
its being taken off recover their form. _ 

In the places where the puehugchu thrives beſt, 
alſo grows the canchalagua, the virtues of which uf 

we 
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well known in Europe. The form of this is like a 
very thin ruſh or ſtraw; bears no leaves, but has a 
Few ſmall ſeeds at its extremity. - It is medicinal, and 
particularly uſeful as a febrifuge ; its taſte is bitter, 
which it eaſily communicates either by infuſion or de- 
coction. In this country it is chiefly uſed as a ſweetner 
of the blood, though thought to be of a hot quality. 
It grows in great quantities, and is found both among 
the puchugchu, and in other parts on the heath 
where the cold is leſs intenſe. | - 

ANoTHER plant, not leſs valuable for its virtues, 
and growing chiefly in thoſe dreadful deſerts where, 
either from the ſeverity of the cold or perpetual 
ſnows, or from the badneſs of the ſoil, nothing elſe 
is produced, is found the ſo celebrated calaguala ; its 
height 1s about fix or eight inches, and naturally 


ſpreads itſelf in thin ſtems along the ſand, or climbs 


up the rocks. Theſe branches in their form reſem- 
ble the fibril of the roots of the other, plants, being 
not above two or three lines in their greateſt thickneſs, 
round, and full of little knots, where they bend round 
Ike the tendrils of a vine. They have a thin pellicle 
of a looſe texture, which of itſelf feparates when 
the plant dries. The moſt ſingular virtue of this 
plant is for all kind of impoſthumes, internal or ex- 
ternal, which it diſcuſſes and heals in -a very little 
time. The manner of adminiſtring it is by decoction, 
of which a very little ſerves ; or, after bruiſing it, to 
infuſe it in wine, and take it faſting for three or four 
days, and ho longer, its good effects in that time be- 
ing ufually conſpicuous ; and being extremely hot, it 
might prove pernicious, if taken in greater quantity 
than abſolutely neceſſaty; for which reaſon only three 
or four pieces, each about an inch and a half in length, 
are uſed for the infuſion, arid with fuch fort, of wine 
as will beſt corre& its bitterneſs. Though this excel- 
. ent herb grows in moſt of thoſe frozen deſerts, ag 
I | | | the 
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the beſt is that in the ſouthern province of Peru. The 
leaves are very ſmall, and the few it bears grow conti- 
guous to the ſtem, 

Treg paramos or barren heaths likewiſe yield the 
contrayerva, which makes a part of the materia me- 
dica in Europe, and is conſidered as an excellent alexi- 
pharmic. This is alſo a creeping plant, with a leaf 


of about three or four inches in length, and little 


more than one in. breadth, thick, and the back part 
of it exceeding ſoft to the touch, and of a deep 
green, The other ſide is alſo ſmooth, but of a 
light green. On its ſtem grows a large bloſſom, con- 
ſiſting "of many flowers inclining to a violet. colour : 
but neither theſe nor the other flowers which grow in; 
2 abundance in theſe countries, according to its: 
everal climates, are much eſteemed ; ſo that when 
wanted, the readieſt way 1s to ſend and have them cut 
from the plant. 

Tnovck the ſeverity of the air on the deſerts is 
ſuch, that all animals cannot live there, yet they af- 
ford many. beaſts of venary, which feed on the ſtraw. 
or ruſh peculiar to thoſe parts; and ſome. of - theſe. 
creatures are met with on the higheſt mountains, 
where the cold is intolerable to the human ſpecies. 
Among the ruſhes are bred great numbers of rabbits, 
and ſome foxes, both which, in their appearance and - 
qualities, reſemble thoſe of Carthagena and other Parts 
of the Indies. 

TE only birds known. in thoſe rigorous places are 
partridges, condors, and zumbadores or hummers. 
The partridges ſomething differ from thoſe of Eu- 
rope; they nearly reſemble. the quail, and are ve- 


% ſcarce. 


HE Condor is the largeſt bird i in theſe parts. of the 


warld ; ; its. colour and appearance reſemble thoſe. of 
the galinazos, and ſometimes it ſoars from the higheſt - 


mountains ſo as to be almoſt out of ſight : and by its 
being 
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being ſeldom ſeen in low places, a ſubtile air ſeems beſt 
to agree with it ; though ſome, which have been tamed 
when young, live in the villages and plantations. 
Like the galinazos, they are extremely carnivorous, 
and are known frequently to ſeize and fly away with 
lambs that feed on the heaths : of this J happened to 
ſee an inſtance, in my way down from the ſignal of 
Lalanguſo toward the plantation. of Pul, lying near 
the bottom of- thoſe mountains. Obſerving, on a 
hill adjoining to that where I was, a flock of ſheep 
in great confuſion, I ſaw one of theſe condors flying 
upwards from it with a lamb betwixt its claws z and, 
when at ſome height, dropped it; then, following it, 
took it up, and let it fall a ſecond time, when it wing- 
ed its way out of ſight for fear of the indians, who, at 
the cries of the boys and barkings of the dogs, were 
running towards the place. fo 3 

I ſome deſerts this bird is common, and as it preys 
on the flocks, the indians are not wanting in their en- 
deavours to catch them. One of the ways is to kill 
a cow, or other beaſt, when of no further uſe, 
and to rub the ' fleſh with the juice of ſome potent 
herbs, which they afterwards carry away : for other- 
wiſe the bird, ſenſible of them by natural inſtinct, 
would not touch the fleſh. Further, to take off the 
ſmell,” they bury the fleſh till it becomes putrid, and 


then expoſe it; when the condors, allured by the 


ſmell of the carcaſe, haſten and greedily feed on it, till 
the herbs operate ſo as to render them quite ſenfeleſs 
and incapable of motion: the indians ſeize the op- 
portunity and deſtroy them. They likewiſe catch 
them with ſprings laid near ſome fleſh : but ſuch is 
the force of this bird, that, with a ſtroke- of its 
wing, it ſometimes knocks down the man who ap- 
proaches it. Their wing alſo ſerves them as a ſhield, . 
by which they ward off blows without receiving any 

hurt. | 8 7 5 1 07 © a | 11 

= Tux 
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Tux zumbador, or hummer, is a night bird, pe- 
culiar to the mountainous deſerts; and they are ſel- 
dom ſeen, though frequently heard, both by the ſing- 
ing and a ſtrange humming made in the air by the 
rapidity of their flight, and which may be heard at the 
diſtance of fifty toiſes; and when near, is louder than 
that of a rocket. Their ſinging may indeed be called a 
kind of cry, reſembling that of night- birds. In moon- 
light nights, when they more frequently make their ap- 
pearance, we have often watched to ſee their ſize and 

the celerity of their motion; and though they paſſed very 
near us, we never were able to form any idea of their 
magnitude; all that we could ſee, was a white line which 
they formed in their flight through the air; and this 
was plainly perceivable, when at no great diſtance. 
We promiſed the indians a reward if they would pro- 
cure us one; but all they could do was to procure 
a young one, ſcarce fledged, though it was then 
of the ſize of a partridge, and all over ſpeckled with 
dark and light brown; the bill was proportionate 
and ſtrait; the aperture of the noſtrils much larger than 
uſual, the tail ſmall, and the wings of a proper ſize 
for the body. According to our indians, it 1s with 
the noſtrils that it makes ſuch aloud humming. This 
may, in ſome meaſure, contribute to it; but the 
effect ſeems much too great for ſuch an inſtrument ; 
eſpecially as at the time of the humming it alſo uſes 
its voice, | 


Auox the valleys and plains formed by theſe - 


mountains, are many marſhy places, occaſioned by the 
great variety of ſmall ſtreams of water; and in theſe _ 
breed great numbers of a bird called canclon, a name 
perfectly expreſſive of its manner of ſinging. It ve- 
ry much reſembles the bandurria, though the ſpecies 

be different: it exceeds the bigneſs of a large gooſe, has 
a long thick neck, and a head ſomething reſembling 
that bird. The bill is ſtrait and thick, and its legs 
. : an 
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and feet thick and ſtrong.” The outward feathers of 
the wing are of a dark brown, thoſe of the inſide of 
a pure white; but the other parts of the "of ſpotted.” 
At the meeting of the wings they have two ſpurs, pro- 
jecting to the length of an inch and a bail. as their 
defence. The male and female are inſeparable, whe- 
ther flying; or on the ground, where they moſtly keep 
themſelves, : never taking flight except croſs a valley, 
or when purſued. The fleſh cats very well, after be- 
ing kept three or four days to leſſen its natural tough- 
neſs. Theſe birds are alſo found in places 'lefs cold 
than the mountainous deſerts; but here, indeed, they 
are ſomething different, having on the forehead a kind 
, of cartilaginous horn; but both theſe and the other 
ſpecies have a creſt on their head. 

Tux gardens of all kinds in the villages are much 
frequented by a bird very remarkable both for its 
ſmallneſs and the vivid colours of its feathers. It is 
generally called picaflores, or flower-peckers, from 
its hovering over them, and ſucking their juices, 
without lacerating or ſo much as diſordering them. 
Its proper name is quinde, though it is alſo known by 
theſe of Rabilargo, and Liſongero, and in England by 
that of humming bird. Its whole body, F 
plumage; does not exceed the bigneſs of a middle ſized 
nutmeg; the tail is uſually near three times the length 
of the whole body, yet has but fewfeathers; its neck i is 
ſhort ; the head proportioned, with a very briſk eye; 
the bill long and flender, white at the begining,” and 
— 7 at the end: the wings are alſo long and nar- 

Moſt of the body is green, ſpotted with =: | 
| Jas and blue. Some are higher coloured than other 
and all are variegated with ſtreaks as it were of geld. 
Of chis bird alſo there are various ſpecies, diſtinguiſh- + 
ed by their fize and colours. This is thought to be 
the ſmalleſt of all known birds; the female lays but 

two eggs at a time, and thoſe no bigger than _ 
| | ey 
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They build in trees, and the coarſeſt materials of their 
neſts, are the fineſt ſtraws they can pick up. 

In the parts of this country, which are neither 
taken up by mountains nor foreſts, only.tame animals 
are met with; whence it is probable, that formerly its 
native ſpecies were but very few; moſt of theſe having 
been introduced by the ſpaniards, except the llama, 


to which the indians added the name of runa, to de- 


note an indian ſheep, that beaſt being now underſtood 


by the runa- llama; though properly llama is a general 


name importing beaſt, in oppoſition to the human 


2 This animal, in ſeveral particulars, reſembles 
t 


e camel; as in the ſhape of its neck, head, and 
ſome other parts; but has no bunch, and is much 
ſmaller; cloven footed, and different in colour: for 
though moſt of them are brown, ſome are white, 
others black, and others of different colours: its 


pace reſembles that of a camel, and its height equal to 


that of an aſs betwixt a year and two old. The in- 


dians uſe them as beaſts of carriage; and they an- 


{wer very well for any load under a hundred weight; 


They chiefly abound in the juriſdiction of Riobamba, | 
there being ſcarce an indian who has not one for car- 
rying on his little traffick from one village to another. 


Anciently the indians uſed to eat the Heſh of them, 
and ſtill continue to make that uſe of thoſe which are 
paſt labour. They ſay there is no difference betwixt 


it and mutton, except that the former is ſomething; 


ſweeter : it is a very docile creature, and eaſily kept. 
Its whole defence is to eje&t from its noſtrils ſome 


viſcoſities, which are aid to give the itch to any on 
which they fall; ſo that the indians, who firmly be- 


lieve this, are very cautious of provoking the llama. 
In the ſouthern provinces of Peru, namely, in 

Cuſco, La Paz, La Plata, and the adjacent parts, are 

two other animals, not very different from the llama : 


theſe are the vicuna, and the guanaco: the only differ- 
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ence between them being, that the vicuna is ſomething 
ſmaller, its wool ſhorter and finer, and brown all over 


the body, except the belly, which is whitiſh. The gua- 
naca on the contrary is much larger, its wool long and 


harſh; but the ſhape of both is pretty near alike. 


Theſe laſt are of great ſervice in the mines, carrying 


metals in ſuch rugged roads as would be impracticable 


to any other beaſt. 

I x the houſcs is bred a creature called chucha; but 
in the other ſouthern provinces it is known by the in- 
dian name of muca-muca ; it reſembles a rat, but 
conſiderably bigger, with a long ſnout, not anlike that 
of a hog; the feet and tail are exactly the ſame as 
thoſe of a rat: but the hair is longer and black. In 
the lower part of its belly, from the beginning of the 
ſtomach to the natural orifice of the ſex, runs a ſort of 
bag, formed of two membranous ſkins, which growing 
from the lower ribs, and joining in the middle, fol- 
low the conformation of the belly which they in- 
cloſe: in the middle of it is an aperture extending 
about two-thirds of irs length, and which the creature 


opens and ſhuts at pleaſure by means of mulcles, 


doubtleſs formed by nature for this purpoſe. After 
bringing forth her young, ſhe depoſits them in this 
bag, and carries them as a ſecond pregnancy till they 
are fit for weaning ; ſhe then relaxes the muſcles, and 
the young come "out as a ſecond brood. Monſieur 
de Juſieu and Mr. Seniergues, when at Quito, made 
an experiment; at which Don George Juan and I 
were both preſent. The dam had been dead three 
days, and began to ſmell very diſagreeably; the ori- 


fice of the bag remained ſtill ſhur, but the young 


ones we found full of life within, each with a teat in its 
mouth; from which, at the time we took them off, 
ſome ma drops of milk came out. The male I 


never ſaw; but was told that it was of the ſame big- 


neſs and ſhape of the female, except the bag; the 


cler 
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teſticles of this cteature are of an enormous diſpro- 
portion, being of the ſize of a hen's egg. It is a 
very fierce enemy of all tame birds, and does a great 
deal of damage in the maize fields. The indians eat 
the flcſh, and ſay it is not at all diſagreeable : but few 
europeans have much veneration for their taſte or 
cookery. FE. 
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Phænomena obſerved in the mountaincus deſerts and 
other- parts of this province. Hunting matches 

Dexterity of the american hor ſes. 
O the beforementioned particulars of the moun- 
tainous deſerts, I ſhall ſubjoin the phænomena 
ſeen there, as ſubjects equally meriting the curioſity 
of a rational reader. At firſt we were greatly ſurpriz- 
ed with two, on account of their novelty; but fre- 
quent obſervations rendered them familiar. One we 
ſaw in Pambamarca, on our firſt aſcent thither; it was 
a triple circular iris. At break of day the whole 
mountain was encompaſſed with very thick clouds, 
which the riſing of the ſun diſperſed fo far as to leave 
only ſome vapours of a tenuity not cognizable by the. 
fight : on the oppoſite ſide to that where the fun 
roſe, and about ten toiſes diſtant from the place where 
we were ſtanding, we ſaw, as in a looking-glals, the 

image of each of us, the head being as it were the 
centre of three concentrick iris's : the laſt or moſt ex- 
ternal colours of one touched the firſt of the follow- 
ing. And at ſome diſtance from them all, was a fourth 
arch entirely white. Theſe were perpendicular to the 
horizon; and as the perſon moved, the phænomenon 
moved allo in the ſame diſpoſition and order. But 
what was moſt femarkable, though we were fix or ſe- 
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ven together, every one ſaw the phenomenon with 
regard to himſelf, and not that relating to others. The 
diameter of the arches gradually altered with the aſ- 
cent of the ſun above the horizon; and the phæno- 
menon it{elf, after continuing a long time, inſenſibly 
vaniſhed. In the beginning the diameter of the in- 
ward iris, taken from its laſt colour, was about five 
degrees and a half; and that of the white arch, which 
circumſcribed the others, not leſs than fixty ſeven de- 
orees. At the beginning of the phænomenon, the 
arches ſeemed of an oval or elliptical figure, like 
the diſk of the ſun; and afterwards became perfectly 
circular. Each of the leaſt was of a red colour; bor- 
dered with an orange, and the laſt followed by a bright 
yellow, which degenerated into a ſtraw colour ; and 
this turned to a green. But in all, the external co- 
lour remained red. | | 
On the mountains we alſo had frequently the plea- 
ſure of ſeeing arches formed by the lighr of the moon; 
particularly one on the 4th of April, 1738, about 


eight at night, on the plain of Turubamba. But the 


moſt ſingular was one ſeen by Don George Juan, on 


the mountain of Quinoa-loma, on the 22d of May, 
1739, at eight at night. Theſe arches were entirely 
white, without the mixture of any other colour; and 
formed along the ſlope or fide of a mountain. That 
which Don George Juan ſaw, conſiſted of three 
arches, touching in the ſame point: the diame- 
ter of the inner arch was ſixty degrees; and the 
breadth of the white mark, or delineatian, took up - 
a ſpace of fiye gegrees ; the two others were, in eve- 
ry reſpe&t, of the fame dimenſitions. REES” 
Taz atmoſphere, and the exhalations froth the ſoil, 


ſeem more adapted than in any other place for kind- 


ling the vapours; meteors being here more fre- 
quent, and often very large; laſt longer, and are 
nearer the earth, than the like phenomena ſeen in 
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other parts. One of theſe inflammations, of a very 
extraordinary largeneſs, was ſeen at Quito whilſt we 
were there. I cannot exactly determine the date of its 
appearance, the paper on which I had wrote an ac- 
count of it being loſt, when I was taken by the eng- 
liſh : but the particulars, which I remember, are as 
follow. | 

ABovuT nine at night, a globe of fire appeared 
to riſe from the fide of mount Pichincha; and fo 
185 that it ſpread a light all over the part of the 

facing that mountain. The houſe where I 
doe looking that way, I was ſurprized with an 
extraordinary light darting through the crevices of 
the window ſhutters. On this appearande, and the 
buſtle of the people in the ſtreets, I haſtened to the 
window, and came time enough to ſee it in the 
middle of its career, which continued from weſt to 
ſouth, till I loſt ſight of it, being intercepted by 
the mountain of Panecillo, which lies in that quar- 
ter. It was round, and its apparent diameter about 
a foot. I faid that it ſeemed to riſe from the ſides 
of Pichincha : for to judge from its «courſe, it was 
behind that mountain where this congeries of in- 
flammable matter was kindled. In the firſt half 
of its viſible courſe, it emitted a predigious efful- 
gency; then gradually began to grow dim, ſo that 
at its occultation behind the Panecillo its light was 
very faint. 

I SHALL conclude this chapter with an account of 
the manner of hunting, which is the only diverſion 
in the country ; and in which they aſſipnately de- 
light. Indeed the moſt remarkable circumftance in it 
is the ardour and intrepidity of the hunters : and 
which a ſtranger, at firſt, will naturally conſider as - 
meer raſhneſs, till he ſees perſons 'of the greateſt 
prudence, after having made one fingle tryal, join 
in theſe parties; truſting entirely on their horſes; 
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ſo that it is rather to be termed a dextrous and 
manly exerciſe, and proves the ſuperiority both of 
the riders and horſes to the moſt celebrated in Europe; 
and that the boaſted fleetneſs of the latter is dulneſs, 
when compared to the celerity with which thoſe of 
America run over mountains and precipices. 
Tux hunting is performed by a great number of 
people, who are divided into. two claſſes; one on 
horſeback, the other on foot, who are generally indi- 
ans. The buſineſs of the latter is to rouze the beaſt ; 
and that of the others to hunt it. They all, at break 
of day, repair to the place appointed, which is gene- 
rally on the ſummit of the paramos. Every one brings 
his greyhound ; and the horſemen place themſelves 
on the higheſt peaks, whilſt thoſe on foot range about 
the breaches, making a hideous noiſe in order to ſtart 
the deer. Thus the company extend themſelves three 
or four leagues, or more, according to their numbers. 
On the ſtarting of any game, the horſe which firſt 
perceives it ſets off, and the rider, being unable to 
guide or ſtop him, purſues the chace ſometimes down 
ſuch a ſteep lope, that a man on foot, with the great- 
eſt care, could hardly keep his legs ; from thence up a 
dangerous aſcent, or a long ſide of a mountain, that 
a perſon, not uſed to this exerciſe, would think it much 
ſafer to throw himſelf out of the ſaddle, than commit 
his life to the precipitate ardor of the horſe. Thus 
they continue till they come up with the game, or till, 
after following it four or five leagues, the horſes tire. 
Thoſe in the other ſtations, on perceiving one horſe 
on its ſpeed, immediately ſtart ; and thus the whole 
company are ſoon in motion; ſome haſtening to 
meet the beaſt, and others following the chace ; 
ſo. that in ſuch multitudes it is very ſeldom his good 
fortune to eſcape. The horſes here do not wait for the 
riders to animate them; they ſet forward immediate- 
ly on ſeeing another on full ſpeed on a different moun- 
tain, 
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tain, or at the ſhouts of the huntſmen, or cries of the 
dogs, though at ever ſo great a diſtance, or even by 
obſerving in a dog the leaſt motion that he ſcents the 
game. One ſuch circumſtance is ſufficient for theſe 
horſes: and it then becomes prudence in the rider to give 
him his way, and at the ſame time to let him feel the 
ſpur to carry him over the precipices. But, at the ſame 
time, let him be very attentive to keep the ſaddle; 
for on ſuch declivities the leaſt negle& throws the ri- 
der over the horſe's head : the conſequence of which, 
either by the fall, or by being trampled upon, 1s gene- 
rally fatal. Theſe horſes are called paramos, being 
backed and exerciſed in running over ſuch dangerous 
places. Their uſual pace is trotting. There is indeed 
another ſpecies called aquilillas, equally remarkable 
for their ſwiftneſs and ſecurity. Though the aguilillas 
only pace, they equal the longeſt trot of the others 
and ſome of them are ſo fleet, that no other horſe can 
match them even at full gallop. I once was maſter of 
one of this kind ; and which, though none of the 
racers, often carried me in twenty-nine minutes from 
Callao to Lima, which is two meaſured leagues and a 
half, though notwithſtanding great part of the road 
was very bad and ſtoney; and in twenty-eight or 
twenty-nine minutes brought me back again, without 
ever taking off the bridle. This I can aſſert from my 
own experience. Theſe horſes are very ſeldom known 
do gallop or trot; and it is a very difficult matter even 
to bring them to it by teaching, though the trotting 
horſes ſoon come in to pacing. The pace of the agui- 
lillas is by lifting up the fore and hind leg of. the ſime 
ſide at once; but inſtead of putting the Hinder foot in 
the place where the fore foot was, as is the uſual way 
of other pacing horſes, they advance it farther, equal 
to that on the contrary ſide, or ſomething beyond 
it; that thus, in each motion, they advance twice 
he ſpace of the common horſes, Beſides, they 
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are very quick in their motions, and remarkably eaſy 
to the rider. 

OTHER horſes, not of his breed, are taught the 
ſame . manner of pacing, and perform it with caſe and 
expedition, as thoſe in whom it is a natural quality; 
neither ſpecies are handſome, but very gentle and do- 
clle ; full of ſpirit and intrepidity. \ 
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HA P. X. 
A Sort. account of the many ſilven and gold mines in 


tbe province of Qui ro; and the method of extratt- 
ing the metal. 


HE chief riches of the kingdom of Peru, 

and the greateſt part of the ſpaniſh poſſeſ- 
ſions on the continent being the mines, which ſpread 
their ramifications through the whole extent of theſe 
countries, that province is juſtly accounted the moſt 
valuable where the mines are moſt numerous, or at 
leaſt where the greateſt quantity of metal is pro- 
cured. The fertility of the ſoil, the exuberant har- 
veſts with which the labourer's toil is rewarded, would 
| Joſe much of their advantage, had not the precious 
contents in the bowels of "the earth exerciſed the 
- Ingenuity of the miner. The fertile paſtures which 
ſo richly cever the country, are diſregarded, if the 
ſtones upon trial are not found to anſwer the avi- 
dity of the artiſts : and the plentiful productions of 
the earth, which are in reality the moſt excellent 
ifts of nature, for the ſupport and comfort of hu- 
man life, are undervalued and lighted, unleſs the 
mountains contain rich veins of a fine ſilver. Thus, 
contrary to the nature of things, the name of rich 


is beſtowed on that province whore moſt mines are 
worked, 
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worked, though ſo entirely deſtitute of the other more 
neceſſary products, that the great number of people, 
employed in the mines, are under a neceſſity of be- 
ing ſupplied from other parts: and thoſe provinces, 
whoſe paſtures are covered with flocks and herds, 
whoſe fields yield plentiful harveſts, and their trees 
bend beneath rich fruits, under the fertilizing influ- 
ence of a benign climate, but deſtitute of mines, or for- 
gotton through neglect, are looked upon as poor; and 
indeed, except in the plentiful ſurface of the earth, 
make no wealthy appearace. This is the caſe here; 
and the reaſon of it is evident: thoſe countries are as 
ſtaples for ſilver and gold, which are taken from the 
bowels of the earth only to be ſent into diſtant na- 
tions with all poſſible diligence, their native country 
being that where they make the leaſt ſtay: and the 
ſame practice is obſerved to be carried on, no leſs ea- 
gerly, throughout every town and village in the indies: 
or as they cannot well do without european goods, the 
gold and ſilver of America muſt be paid in exchange 
for them. ST =” 

In a province where no mines are worked, the 
fertility of the ſoil, and goodneſs of its preducts are 
neglected ; for the ſcarcity of money reduces them 
to ſuch a low price, that the huſbandman, for want 
of an incentive to any aſſiduous induſtry, inſtead of 
ſowing and planting all he could, conſults only what 
he may vend according to the common confumption, 
beſides what is neceſſary for the ſupport of his family. 
And as the whole return of what he receives for his 
fruits and grain, even when he is ſo fortunate as to 
export any,. goes away again in exchange for european 
goods, the ſcarcity of money ſtill continues, and he 
is ſo poor, as ſometimes poſſibly to want even ne- 
ceſſaries., It is otherwiſe in provinces abounding with 
mines; for theſe being the objects of the attention 
and labours of its ihhabitants, there is a continual cir- 

1 culation 
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culation. of money. What is carried out is replaced 
by that drawn from the mines. Nor are they even in 
want of european goods, or the produce of the 
more fertile countries, plenty of traders from all parts 
reſorting to places near the mines, as the original ſeats 
of gold and filver. But that province where the 
richneſs of the mines and of the foil concenter, is 
doubtleſs preferable to thoſe where nature has given 
only one of theſe advantages. Quito may juſtly be 
claſſed among the former, being that province which 
of all Peru is the moſt fertile in grain and fruits; 
the moſt populous, and eſpecially in ſpaniards ; 
abounds moſt in cattle ; has the moſt manufactures, 
and excells in them ; and in mines, if not the richeſt, 
yet equal to any of the others, on which nature has 
poured out theſe her choiceſt favours. But it ſeems 
as if nature, unwilling to diſtinguiſh this by an abſo- 
lute happineſs, has denied it a ſuitable concourſe of 
people, that it might not at once have a full enjoy- 
ment of all the benefits laviſhed on it, there being 
no reaſon which can diſculpate the inhabitants of 
Quito in the negle& of the mines. For though the 
number of them diſcovered be very great, and at- 
ford a very probable conjecture that the cordilleras 
muſt contain many more; yet very few are worked, 
particularly within theſe juriſdictions. Thus the 
riches. of the country lie buried, and without them the 
fertility of the ſoil cannot ſupply their want; fo as to 
ſpread through the province an opulency like that ob- 
fervable in the other provinces of Peru,. where, by the 
circulation of ſilver, there is an univerſal appearance of 

affluence, gaiety, and ſplendor. BY 
Or the great number of mines within the province 
of Quito, ſome were formerly worked, which at pre- 
ſent are abandoned. The country then was ſenſible of 
its advantage; and the remembrance of the general 
opulency of thoſe times, reſulting from the . 
8 en 
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ken out of the mines, {till ſubſiſts. Not only the ca- 
pita], but the towns and villages were then very popu- 
lous : and many of its inhabitants were famous all over 
Peru for their prodigious wealth. The rich mines, 
within the juriſdiction of Macas, were irrecoverably 
loſt by a revolt of the indians; and in proceſs of time 
the very remembrance of their ſituation was oblite- 
rated. The mines of Zaruma have been abandoned, 
rhe art of working the ore being loſt, for want of a 
ſufficient number of people to apply themſelves to it: 
and the ſame decline is now ſeen all over the province. 
The fertility, as natural to the climate, ſtill continues 
in all its plenty: but ſcarce the ſhadow of its former 
luſtre and magnificence remains; and that enormous 
wealth, in which it gloried, is now no more. For if 
its products and manufactures bring in conſiderable 
quantities of ſilver from Lima and Valles, all is ex- 
ended on european goods; fo that, as I obſerved, lit- 
tle of that gold and ſilver, ſo common in the more 
ſouthern provinces, is to be ſeen here. 
Tux only part of the province of Quito, which, 
under this unhappy change, preſerves its ancient opu- 
lence, is the department within the government of Po- 
payan, which throughout abounds in gold- mines, and 
great numbers of them are ſtill worked. To gratify 
the curious, I ſhall give an account of the princi- 
pal, and the manner of working the gold ore; as it 
1s different from that uſed in the mines of Caxa. Af- 
ter which I ſhall mention the other mines known with- 
in that province. 

EvERY part of the juriſdiction of Popayan abounds 
in mines of gold; and though in ſome departments 
more are worked than in others, yet they all yield 
gold: and new mines are daily diſcovered and work- 
ed; which, under all the inclemencies of the air, in 
ſome parts fills its towns with inhabitants. Among 
the e belonging t. to the * of 9 
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the richeſt in gold are thoſe of Cali, Buga, Almaguar, 
and Barbacoas, ſome of its mines being always more 
or leſs worked; and with this ſingular advantage in 
its gold, of never being mixed with any heterogene- 
ous body; conſequently no mercury is requiſite in ex- 


tracting it. 


TE gold mines in theſe parts are not Caxa mines, 
as thoſe of ſilver and many of gold are; that is, they 


are not contained and confined as it were betwixt two 
natural walls; but the gold is found diſperſed and 


mixed with the earth and gravel; as ſands are found 
mingled with earths of different ſpecies. Thus the 
whole difficulty conſiſts in ſeparating the grains of gold 
from the earth; and this is very eaſily done, though 
otherwiſe it would be impracticable, by running con- 


duits of water. This method is alſo equally neceſſary 


in the Caxa mines, where the ſilver and gold are inti- 
mately united with other bodies, as after having gone 
through the operation of the quickſilver, which their 
2 renders indiſpenſable, it is waſhed in order to 
eparate the remaining filth. After the laſt operation 


the amalgama is pure, conſiſting entirely of quickſil- 


ver, and gold or ſilver, according to the ſpecies which 
has been worked. 1 RE 

_ Taz manner, throughout the whole juriſdiction 
of Popayan, for extracting the gold 1s, to dig the ore 
out of the earth and lay it in a. large cocha, or re- 
ſeryoir, made for that purpoſe ; and when this is fil- 
led, water is conveyed into it through a conduit : they. 
then vigorouſly ſtir the whole, which ſoon turns to 
a mud, and the lighteſt parts are conveyed away 


- through another conduit, which ſerves as a drain ; and 


this work is continued till only the moſt ponderous 
parts, as little ſtones, ſand and the gold remain at 
the bottom. The next part of the progreſs is to go 
into the cocha with wooden buckets made for this 
purpoſe, in which they take up the ſediment ; then 

| moving 
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moving them circularly and uniformly, at the ſame 
time changing the waters, the leſs ponderous parts 
are ſeparated; and at laſt the gold remains at the 
bottom of the bucket, clear from all mixture. It is 
generally found in grains as ſmall as thoſe of ſand; 
and for that reaſon called oro en polvo; though ſome- 
times pepitas, or ſeeds, are found among it of different 
ſizes, but generally they run ſmall. The water iſſuing 
from this cocha, is ſtopped in another contrived a lit- 
tle beneath it, and there undergo a like operation ; in 
order to ſecure any ſmall particles of gold, which, from 
their extreme ſmallneſs, might be carried off by the 
current of the water being mixed with earth and other 
ſubſtances : and laſtly, this water 1s paſſed into a 
tkird cocha. But the ſavings here are generally in- 
conſiderable. - 
TP is is the method practiſed in all the mines be- 
longing to the juriſdiction of Popayan. The labour- 
ers are negro ſlaves, purchaſed by the owners: and 
whilſt ſome are employed in waſhing, others bring 
earth; ſo that the waſhers are kept in continual em- 
ployment. The fineneſs of this gold is generally of 
twenty-two carats ; ſometimes more, even to twenty- - 
three: ſometimes indeed it is under, though very 
_ ſeldom below twenty-one. 
I the diſtrict of Choco are many mines of Lava- 
dero, or waſh gold, like thoſe we have juſt deſcribed. 
There are alſo ſome, where mercury muſt be uſed, the 
gold being enveloped in other metallick bodies, ſtones, 
and bitumens. Several of the mines have been aban- 
doned on account of the platina ; a ſubſtance of ſuch. 
reſiſtance, that, when ſtruck on an anvil of ſteel, it 
is not eaſy to be ſeparated ; nor is it calcinable ; 
ſo that the metal, incloſed within this obdurate body, 
could not be extracted without infinite labour and 
charge. In ſome of theſe mines the gold is found 
mixed with the metal called tumbaga, or copper, and 
i Jos 9 caqual 
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equal to that of the eaſt; but its moſt remarkable 
quality is, that it produces no verdigreaſe, nor is cor- 


roded by any acids, as common copper 1s well known 
| { 


a... 
The gold taken out of all theſe lavaderos, or mines, 
in the province of Quito, is partly circulated in it: 


but after no long ſtay, like the other gold of theſe | 


countries, goes away to Lima; but theſe circulations, 
however temporary, preſerve it from that decay, which 
other parts have felt. A large quantity of this gold 
is carried to Santa Fe or Carthagena, ſo that Quito fees 
very little of it. | 

In the diſtrict of the town of Zaruma, within the 


Juriſdiction of Loxa, are ſeveral gold mines worked; 


and though of no great fineneſs, being only betwixt 
ſixteen and eighteen carats, they are ſo rich, that 
when refined to twenty carats, they prove more ad- 
vantageous to the miners than thoſe where the gold 
is naturally of that fineneſs, but leſs abundant. 
Anciently it was uſual to work veins, but the inha- 
bitants are now ſo indolent, that moſt of them are 
neglected. Theſe ores are worked with quickſilver ; 
and all the mines here are Caxa mines. Of the ſame 
kind allo are other gold mines within the juriſdiction 
of the government of Jaen Bracamoros, which, about 


eighty or a hundred years ago, yielded great quan- 


tities of metal. But the indians of thoſe parts, en- 
couraged by the ſucceſs of their brethren of Ma- 
cas, having revolted, the ſituation of them was en- 
tirely forgotten; and no care has ſince been taken 


to ſearch after them. The gold extracted from theſe 


mines, though not ſo fine as that of Popayan, far ex- 
ceeded the Zaruma gold. The indians ſtill extract 
fome ſmall quantities, when abſolute neceſſity drives 
them to this reſource for paying the tribute. In 
order to this, they go to ſome brook or river, and 
there wait till it overflows its bank, then waſh the 


ſands 
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deſtroyed it; a violent tempeſt happened, during 
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ſands till they have procured a ſufficient quantity to 
anſwer their preſent neceſſity, then they immedi- 
ately leave off, not thinking it worth while to fatigue 
themſelves any longer about it. Several, mines diſco- 
vered all over this province, have undergone the ſame 
fate. One of theſe. was in the juriſdiction of the 
town of Latacunga, near the village of Angamarca ; 

the owner of which was an inhabitant of the village 
called Sanabria. The quantity of metal he procured 
from it was ſo great, that, in order to loſe no time, 


he cauſed it to be worked day and night, and had 


for that purpoſe a great number of negro ſlaves, 
who laboured in the night; and the indians conti- 
nued the work in the day time. But in the height 
of his proſperity, the mine in a violent ſtorm gave 
way, and ſunk ſo low, that, though frequent ſearches 
have been made after it, the vein could not be 
found. At laſt, in the year 1743, a perſon diſco- 
vered it by an accident of the ſame nature that had 
which, a torrent of water guiſhed out through the 
former entrance of the mine. The perſon interpret- 


ing this accident as a providential indication, immedi- 


ately undertook the working of it; and it has fully 
anſwered his expectations. 

W1THiN the juriſdiction of this province are many 
other mines, which appear to have been worked at 
different times, and to have yielded a great quantity 
of metal. The nature of the country ſeems beſt 
adapted to gold mines; though there are ſeveral ſilver 


veins, which appear to be very rich: and ac- 


cordingly an account of them is entered in the ſe- 
veral revenue offices, and in the records of the au- 
dience of Quito. Some have been lately worked, 
though with little encouragement: of this number may 
be ſaid to be that of Guacaya, ! in the juriſdiction of 
Zicchos, on the frontiers of Latacunga; and another 
likewiſe 


{ 
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likewiſe of ſilver, about two leagues from the former. 
Both were worked ſome time; but never beyond the 
furface of the earth, the undertakers not having a 
ſufficient ſtock of their own to work them in form; 
and the aſſiſtance they ſollicited was denied. The 
moſt celebrated ſilver mine in all this diſtrict, is that 
called Sarapullo, about eighteen leagues from the 
fame town of Zicchos. This alſo was opened, but 
diſcontinued through the inſtability of the undertaker, 
and the want of proper aſſiſtance. | 

In the other juriſdiction, as well as in that of La- 
tacunga, are all the indications of rich mines, 
though the number of them diſcovered is much leſs. 
The mountain of Pichincha is, by the inhabitants 
of Quito, thought to contain immenſe treaſures ; 
and the grains of gold, found in the ſands of the wa- 
ters which iſſue from it, greatly countenance the 
opinion ; though there 1s not the leaſt veſtige all over 
the mountain, that formerly any mine was diſco- 
vered or worked there. But the latter is no great 
objection : as the diſruptions cauſed by ſtorms, or 
proceſs of time, are ſuch as ſometimes might entirely 
choak them up, and cover them ſo as to leave no 
traces of their exiſtence. And a ſuitable diligence 
and care have not been uſed for the diſcovery of any. 
Beſides this mountain, -its whole cordillera, together 
with the eaſtern chain of Guamani, and many other 
parts, equally abound with the like appearances of rich 
mines. 

Ix the diſtricts of Otabalo, and the town of San 
Miguel de Ibarra, in the territories of the village of 
Cayambe, along the ſides and eminences of the vaſt 
mountain Cayamburo, are ſtill remaining ſome mo- 
numents in confirmation of the tradition, that, be- 
fore the conqueſt, mines were worked there; which 
yielded a vaſt quantity of metal. Among ſeveral 
mountains near the village of Mira, famed for their 

| ancient 
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ancient riches, is one called Pachon, from which an 
inhabitant of that village is certainly known to have 


5 collected, a few years ago, a vaſt fortune. None 


of theſe are worked; a particular nothing ſtrange 
to him who ſees how the mines, lately diſcover- 
ed, are neglected, though their quality is ſufficient- 
ly known. . 2 | 
Tux whole country of Pallactanga, in the juriſ- 
diction of the town of Rio Bamba, is full of mines 
of gold and filver; and the whole juriſdiction 
_ abounds with them to ſuch a degree, that one perſon 
with whom I was acquainted in that town, and who, 
by his civilities to us and the french acadamicians, 
ſeemed to have a ſoul ſuitable to his opulence, had 
entered on his own account, at the mine-office of 
Quito, eighteen veins of gold and ſilver; and all of 
a good quality. The ore of one of theſe veins, by 
the miners called negrillos, being aſſayed at Lima, in 
1728, it appeared, from a certificate of Don Juan 
Antonio de la Mota Torres, that it produced eighty 
marks of ſilver per cheſt, a very aſtoniſhing circum- 
ftance ; the uſual produce in rich mines being only: 
eight or ten marks per cheſt, each cheſt containing 
fifty quintals of ore. This is the caſe of Potoſi 
Lipes, which, after the expence of carrying the ore to 
other places, in order to its being refined, and other 
charges, not only anſwers them all at ten marks per 
cheſt, but the ſurplus is then very conſiderable. There 
are likewiſe other mines where, after being refined, a 
cheſt yields only five or ſix marks of ſilver, and in ſome 
only three; which yet will bear the expence of refin- 
ing, being in a cheap country where great numbers of 
people are willing to work for low wages. Beſides the 
riches contained in the mountains bong to the ju- 
riſdiction of Cuenca, though this reſts only on an old 
indian tradition, ſeveral mines have lately been diſco- 
vered and worked, but not with the care requiſite to 
Vor. I. | Hh e 
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large fortunes, and conſequently increaſing them, by 
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reap all the advantages they offer. One of theſe was in 
the diſtrict of Alauſi, at about ſix leagues from a plan- 
tation called Suſna; the owner of which, during the 
intervals of rural labour, uſed to employ his indians 


and negroes in taking out the ore, which he found 


OS. 


to be very rich: but for want of a ſufficient fund to 


proſecute this work, and at the ſame time not neglect 
his plantation, he never was able to get from the mine 
that immenſe quantity of filver which its richneſs 
feemed to promiſe, if worked in form. All that 


country is indeed fo full of mines, that with an induſ- 


trious turn in the minds of the inhabitants, they would 
be found in number and richneſs to equal thoſe which 
have proved the ſources of ſuch infinite wealth to the 
ſouthern provinces of Peru: but it is far otherwiſe, 
This ſupineneſs is thought to be owing to the great 
plenty ; and conſequently a low rate of all kinds of 
proviſions : for the inhabitants, having all they deſire 
for little or nothing, cannot be prevailed on to ſlave 


in digging the earth for gold: whence the inhabitants 


of the cities and towns are hindered from acquiring 
undertaking to work more mines. Add to this the 
prejudice, or rather apprehenſion of the difficulties; 
which are thought ſo great, that when a perſon ex- 


pm his mtention of working i in ſome mine, others 
ook upon him as a man running headlong to his de- 


ſtruction, and who riſks certain ruin for remote and un- 
certain hopes. They endeavour therefore to divert him 
from his purpoſe; and if they cannot ſucceed in this, 


they fly from him as if they were afraid leſt he ſhould 


communicate the infection to them. It is not there- 


fore ſtrange that theſe mines, ſo rich in all appearance, 


ſhould be neglected, and no perſon found deſirous of 
reaping the great advantages which would doubtleſs 
reſult from working them. This occupation, for 
want of being lufficiently acquainted with. it, is uni- 

verily 
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verſally dreaded : whereas in the ſouthern provinces of 

uito it is quite otherwiſe; the celebrated miners 
being men of great power, vaſt fortunes, and the moſt 
eminent families in the country. Beſides which, are 
great numbers 'of other miners of 'more limited 
circumſtances, all eagerly embracing any opportu- 


nity of employing their ſubſtance in undertaking 


mines. | 

Taz governments of Quijos and Majos, are no 
leſs abundant in mines than the juriſdictions of Qui- 
to; thoſe in Jaen are of infinite richneſs ; and thoſe 


of Maynas and Atacames, not inferior to them. With 


regard to the firſt, it is very well known, that the in- 
dians on the banks of the Maranon, by waſhing the 
ſands of ſome of the rivers running into it, procure what 
gold they want, though their deſires in this point are 
as moderate as the avidity of other nations are inſati- 
able. This gold is an evident ſign that the adjacent 
country abounds in mines. As to the ſecond, expe- 

rience has ſhewn that the borders of the rivers of San- 
tiago and Mira are full of veins of gold, the mulattos 
and meſtizos ſupplying themſelves with that metal by 
waſhing the ſands. But neither of them have applied 
themſelves to diſcover the original veins. Beſides 
gold and ſilver mines, the province of Quito has al- 
ſo thoſe of other metals; and quarries of fine ſtone ; 
but theſe are utterly difregared by the inhabitants. Yet 


this province could not attain the complete poſſeſſion ' 
of its riches, if to the mines of gold and filver, na-. 


ture had not added thoſe materials which are neceſſary 
in extracting the treaſures they contain, and in the 
other ſervices of life : nor could this country be pro- 
perly ſaid to be rich in mines, if it afforded only thoſe 
of gold and filver ; but nature, that there might be no 
| deficiency in her gift, hath alſo furniſhed it with 
mines of azogue or quickſilver, which are found in 
the ſouthern extremity of the province, near a vil- 
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lage of the ſame name belonging to the juriſdiction 
11 


of Cuenga. Formerly the quickſilver for the gold and 
filver mines was furniſhed from hence; but this has 
been ſuppreſſed, ſo that at preſent only thoſe of Gu- 
ana Velica are allowed to be worked; by which 
means a ſtop has been put to thoſe frauds diſcovered 
in the payments of the fifths, the miners, inſtead of 
applying to the mine- offices within their department, 
or the principal ſtaple, ſupplying themſelves with con- 
traband mercury. And the end has been fully an- 
ſwered with regard to the revenue, frauds being now 
much more difficult, and conſequently leſs frequent, 
ſince the quickſilver can be had only from one mine, 
than when ſeveral were open. But at the ſame time 
it is certain, that this prohibition was the principal 
cauſe of the decay of the ſilver mines in the province 
of Quito: and had the caſe been duly examined, ma- 
ny other remedies might have been found to prevent 
theſe clandeſtine practices, beſides an abſolute ob- 
ſtruction to ſo great a part of the riches of that 
country. 5 | 

IT is the opinion of ſome naturaliſts, and the marks 
of it are indeed very evident, that the ground on which 
the city of Cuenca ſtands, is entirely an iron mine, 
its veins ſhewing themſelves in the chaſms of ſome 
breaches; and the pieces taken out of the ſloughs, 
prove it beyond diſpute, not only by their colour and 
weight, but by being attracted by the magnet, when 
reduced to {mall pieces; and many intelligent perſons 
in theſe ſpecies of mines affirm, that it not only is an 
I ron- mine, but alſo of extreme richneſs ; though this 
has not been aſcertained by experiment. 


II is alſo equally unqueſtionable, that were it poſ- 
ſible to turn the induſtry of the inhabirants into this 

channel, mines of copper, tin, and lead, might alſo be 
_ diſcovered, though no ſuch thing is at preſent known. 
But it is natural to ſuppoſe, that, where there are ſo 
| | | | many 
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many mines of the moſt precious metals, thoſe-of 
copper and lead are not wanting. In the next 
chapter I ſhall give ſome account of other mines ; 
together with the quarries of curious ftone, and ſe- 
veral ancient monuments of antiquity, that nothing 
may be wanting towards the complete knowledge of 
this province, from which Spain derives ſuch great 
advantages. | | 


CRaAR It | 
Monuments of the ancient InDians in the juriſdic- 


tion of Qprro. Account f the ſeveral gems and 
quarries found near that city. 


— 
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of which we have ſtill ſuperb ruins, in which, conſi- 
dering the magnitude of the works, and the few tools 
they were maſters of, their contrivance and 3 
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titute of european ſymmetry, elegance, and diſpoſiti- 
on, is ſurprizing, even in the very performance of it. 
ITuxsx indians raiſed works both for the conve- 
nience and veneration of poſterity. With theſe the 
plains, eminences or leſſer mountains are covered; 
like the egyptians, they had an extreme paſſion for 
rendering their burial places remarkable. If the lat- 
ter erected aſtoniſhing pyramids, in the centre of which 
their embalmed bodies were depoſited ; the indians 
having laid a body without burial in the place it was 
to reſt, environed it with ſtones, and bricks as a tomb; 
and the dependents, relations, and intimate acquain- 
rance of the deceaſed, threw ſo much earth on it as to 
form a tumulus or eminence which they called guaca. 
The figure of theſe is not preciſely pyramidical ; the 
indians ſeeming rather to have affected the imitation 
of nature in mountains and eminences. Their uſual 
height is about eight or ten toiſes, and their length 
berwixt twenty and twenty-five, and the breadth 
ſomething leſs ; though there are others much larger. 
I have already obſerved, that theſe monuments are 
very common all over this country, but they are moſt 
numerous within the juriſdiction of the town of Cay- 
ambe, its plains being as it were covered with them. 
The reaſon of this i is, that formerly here was one of 
their principal temples, which they imagined muſt 
communicate a ſacred quality to all the circumjacent 
country,.and thence it was choſen for the burial place 
of the kings and caciques of Quito; and in imitation 
of them the caciques of all theſe villages were alſo in- 


= terred there, 


Tux remarkable difference in the magnitude of 
theſe monuments ſeem to indicate that the guacas 
were always ſuitable to the character, dignity, or 
riches of the perſon interred; as indeed the great 
number of vaffals under ſome of the moſt potent 
caciques, concurring to raiſe a guaca over his body, 

OO it 
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it muſt certainly be conſiderably larger than that of 
2 private indian, whoſe guaca was raiſed only by his 
family and a few acquaintance : with them alſo were 
buried their furniture, and many of their inftruments 
both of gold, copper, ſtone, and earth: and theſe | 
now are the objects of the curioſity or avarice of 
the ſpaniards | inhabiting the country; that many of 
them make it a great part of their buſineſs to break 
up theſe guacas, in expectation of finding ſomethin 
valuable: and miſled by finding ſome pieces of 
gold here and there, they ſo devote themſelves 
to this ſearch, as to ſpend in it both their ſub- 
ſtance and time: though it muſt be owned, that ma- 
ny, after a long perſeverance under diſappointments 
have at length met with rich returns for all their 
labour and expence. Two inſtances of this kind 
happened while we were in the country; the firſt 
guaca had been opened near the village of Cay- 
ambe, in the plain of Peſillo, a little before our ar- 
rival at Quito; and out of it were taken a conſide- 
rable quantity of gold utenfils; ſome of which we 
ſaw in the revenue-office, having been brought there 
as equivalents for the fifths. The ſecond was more 
recently diſcovered in the juriſdiction of Paſtos, by a 
dominican friar, who, from a turn of genius for anti- 
quities, had Jaid out very large ſums in this amuſe- 
ment; and at laſt met with a guaca in which he is 
ſaid to have found great riches. This is certain, 
chat he ſent ſome valuable pieces to the provincial 
of his order, and other perſons at Quito. The con- 
tents of moſt of them conſiſt only of the ſkeleton of 
the perſon interred ; the earthern veſſels in which he 
uſed to drink chica, now called guaqueros; ſome cop- 
per axes, looking- glaſſes of the ynca-ſtone, and things 
of that kind, being of little or no value, except for 
their great antiquity, and their being the works of a 
rude EI People. | 
Hh 4 e 
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Taz manner of opening the guacas is to cut the 
lower part at right angles, the vertical and horizontal 
line meeting in the centre, where the corps and its 


furniture are found. 


Tux ſtone mirrours taken out of the guacas are 
of two ſorts; one of the ynca-ſtone, and the other 
of the gallinazo-ſtone : the former is not tranſparent, 
of a lead colour, but ſoft ; they are generally of a 
circular form, and one of the ſurfaces flat, with all 
the ſmoothneſs of a chryſtal looking-glaſs ; the other 
oval and ſomething ſpherical, and the poliſh not ſo 
fine. They are of various ſizes, but generally of 
three or four inches diameter, though I ſaw one of a 
foot and a half ; its principal ſurface was. concave 
and greatly enlarged objects; nor could its. poliſh be 
exceeded by the beſt workmen Aden us. The 
great fault of this ſtone is its having ſeveral veins 
and flaws, which, beſides the diſadvantage to the 
ſurface of the mirrour, render it liable to be broke 
by any little accident. Many are inclined to think that 
it is not natural but artificial. There are, it muſt indeed 
be owned, ſome appearances of this, but not ſufficient 
for conviction. Among the breaches in this country 
ſome quarries of them are found; and quantities 
continue to be taken out, though no longer worked 
for the uſe the indians made of them. This does not 
however abſolutely contradict the fuſion of them, in 
order to heighten their quality, or caſt them into a re- 
gular form. as : 
Tu gallinazo-ſtone is extremely hard, but as 
brittle as flint: it is ſo called from its black colour, 
in alluſion to the colour of the bird of that name; 
and is in ſome meaſure diaphanous. This the in- 
dians worked equally on both ſides; and reduced it 
into a circular figure. On the upper part they dril- 
lied a hole for a ſtring to hang it by; the ſurfaces 
were as ſmooth as thoſe of the former, and very =” 
. actly 
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actly reflect objects. The mirrours made of this 
ſtone were of different kinds, ſome plain, ſome con- 
cave, and others convex. I have ſeen them of all kinds; 
and from the delicacy of the workmanſhip one 
would have thought theſe people had been furniſhed 
with all kinds of inſtruments, and completly ſkilled 
in opticks. Some quarries of. this ſtone are likewiſe 
met with; but they are entirely neglected, though its 
tranſparency, colour, and hardneſs, beſides its having 

no flaws or veins, render it very beautifuu. 

Tux copper axes of the indians differ very litt 
in their ſhape from ours: and it appears that theſe 
were the inſtruments with which they performed 
moſt of their works; for if not the only, they are 
the moſt common edge-tools found among them; and 
the whole apparent difference betwixt thoſe they uſe, 
conſiſts only in ſize and ſhape : for though they all re- 
ſemble an ax, the edge in ſome is more circular 
than in others. Some have a concave edge, others 
a point on the oppoſite fide; and a fluted handle. 
Theſe inſtruments were not all of copper, ſome hav- 
ing been found of gallinazo, and of another ftone 
ſomething reſembling the flint, but leſs hard and pure. 
Of this ſtone, and that of the gallinazo, are ſeveral 
points ſuppoſed to have been heads of ſpears, as theſe 
were their two chief inſtruments, or weapons : for had 
they uſed any other, ſome would doubtleſs have been 
found among the infinite number of guacas which 

have been opened. | ess —_ 
Tae guaqueros, or drinking-veſſels, are of a very 
fine black earth ; but the place where they were made 
is utterly unknown. They are round, and with a han- 
dle in the middle, the mouth on one fide, and on the 
other the head of an indian, whoſe features are fo na- 
turally expreſſed, that very few of our workmen could 
equal it. Others, though of the ſame form, are of a 
red earth. Befides which there are found larger and 
I 1 ſmaller 
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ſmallsr veſſels of both kinds of earth, uſed in making 
and keeping the chica. : 

AMONG the gold-pieces are the noſe-jewels, 
which in form reſemble the foot of a chalice, 
and very little leſs : theſe were appended to the ſep- 
tum, which divides the two. noſtrils. There are al- 
fo found - collars, . bracelets, and ear pendants, re- 
ſembling the noſe-jewels : but all theſe are no thicker 
than paper: the idols which are at full length are 
every where hollow within; and as they are all of 
one piece, without any mark of ſoldering, the me- 
thod they uſed in making them is not eaſily con- 
ceived. If it be ſaid that they were caſt; ſtill 
the difficulty remains, how the mould could be of 
ſuch a fragility as to be taken away without damag- 
ing works, which, in all their parts, are ſo extremely 
thin. 8 5 
Tuk maize has ever been the delight of the in- 
dians; for beſides being their food, their favourite 
liquor chicha was made of it; the indian artiſts 
therefore uſed to ſhew their ſkill in making ears of 
it in a kind of very hard ſtone; and ſo perfect was 
the reſemblance, that they could hardly be diſtin- 
guiſhed by the eye from nature; eſpecially as the 
colour was imitated to the greateſt perfection; ſome 
repreſented the yellow maize, ſome the white; and 
in others the grains ſeemed as if ſmoke-dried by 
the length of time they had been kept in their houſes. 
The moſt ſurprizing circumſtance of the whole 
is, the manner of their working, which, when we 
conſider their want of inſtruments and wretched form 
of thoſe they had, it appears an inexplicable. my- 
ſtery : for either they worked with copper tools, a 
metal little able to reſiſt the hardneſs of ſtones, or 
to give the nice poliſh conſpicuous on their works, 
other ſtones muſt have been uſed for tools. But 
the labour, time, and patience requiſite to mw 

| only 
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only a hole in the gallinazos, as was made in the 
mirrours; and much more to give their ſurfaces ſuch 
a ſmoothneſs and poliſh, that they are not to be 
diſtinguiſhed from the fineſt glaſs, muſt have been 
_ prodigious. Theſe are works which the moſt inge- 
nious of our artiſts would be extremely at a loſs 
to produce, if they were allowed only pieces of copper 
and ſtones without any other tools or materials. It is 
the greateſt proof of the ingenuity of theſe people, that 
by mere dint of genius, and unaſſiſted by information, 
they ſhould attain to ſuch contrivances and ſuch a de- 
licacy of workmanſhip. e 10] 

Yer all that we have ſaid 1s ſurpaſſed by the in- 
. genuity of the indians in working emeralds, with 
which they were ſupplied from the coaſt of Manta, 
and the countries dependent on the government of 
Atacames, Coaquis or Quaques. But theſe mines 
are now entirely loſt, very probably through negli- 
gence. Theſe curious emeralds are found in the 
tombs of the indians of Manta and Acatames : and 
are, in beauty, ſize, and hardneſs, ſuperior to thoſe 
found in the juriſdiction of Santa Fe; but what chiefly 
raiſes the admiration of the connoiſſeur, is to find them 
worked, ſome in ſpherical, ſome eylindrical, ſome co- 
nical, and of various other figures; and all with 
a perfect accuracy. But the unſurmountable difficul- 
ty here is, to explain how they could work a ſtone of 
ſuch hardneſs ; it being evident, that ftce} and iron 
were utterly unknown to them. They pierced emer- 
alds, and other gems, with all the delicacy of the 
preſent times, farniſhed with fo many tools: and 
the direction of the whole is alſo very obſervable; 
in ſome it paſſes through the diameter; in others, on- 
ly to the centre of the ſtone, and coming out at its cir- 
cumference they formed triangles at a ſmall diſtance 
from one another: and thus the figure of the ſtone 

; to 
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to give it relief was varied with the direction of 
the holes. 1 

ArTER this account of the guacas of theſe idola- 
trous nations, the cuſtom which equally prevailed 
among the ſouthern nations of Peru, I proceed to their 
ſuperb edifices, whether temples, palaces, or fortreſſes: 
and though thoſe in the kingdom of Quito are not the 
moſt ſtately and magnificent, the court and reſidence 
of the yncas, having been in the province of Cuſco ; 
yet ſome of the former ſufficiently denote the grandeur 
of the indians who then inhabited it, and their fond- 
neſs for ſuch edifices ; intending as it were to hide the 
rufticity of their architecture under richneſs and mag- 
nificence, which they profuſely beſtowed on their edi- 
fices whether of brick or ſtone. . 

THe greateſt part of one of theſe works is ſtill ex- 

iſting near the town of Cayambe, being a temple 
built of unbaked bricks. It ſtands on an eminence 
of ſome height; its figure is perfectly circular, and 
its diameter eight toiſes. Of this ſtructure nothing 
now remains but 'the walls, which are in good con- 
dition; and about two toiſes and a half in height, 
and four or five feet in thickneſs. The cement 
of the bricks is of the ſame earth with that of which 
they are made: and the hardneſs. of them may be 
conceived from remaining ſo long in a good con- 
dition expoſed to the injuries of weather, having no 
cover. 
BESsIDEs the ancient tradition that this ſtructure 
was one of the temples of thoſe times, the manner of 
its conſtruction countenances ſuch a conjecture: for 
its circular form, without any ſeparation in the inſide, 
ſhews it to have been a place of publick reſort, and 
not any habitation. The ſmallneſs of the door ren- 
ders it probable, that though the yncas entered into 
their palaces in the chairs in which they were carried, as 
Rn be | will 
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will be ſeen hereafter, this place they entered on foot 
in token of veneration; the dimenſions of the door not 
admitting of any other manner. And, as I have 
before obſerved, that one of the principal temples 
was not far from hence, this was probably the ve 
ſtructure. 1 nn | $21 
Ar the extremity of the plain which runs north- 
ward from Latacunga, are ſtill ſeen the walls of 
a palace of the yncas of Quito; and is ſtill called by 
its ancient name Callo. At preſent it ſerves for the 
manſionhouſe of a plantation belonging to the au- 
guſtines at Quito. If it wants the beauty and gran- 
deur which characteriſe the works of the ancient 
egyptians, greeks, romans, and other nations verſ- 
ed in the fine arts; yet, if we make proper allowance 
for the ruſticity of the indians, and compare this 
with their other buildings, the dignity of the prince 
will be abundantly conſpicuous in the prodigious 
magnitude of the materials, and the magnificence of 
the ſtructure. You enter it through a paſſage five or 
ſix toiſes in length, leading into a court, round 
which are three ſpacious ſaloons, filling the three 
other ſides of its ſquares. Each of theſe ſaloons 
has ſevera] compartments; and behind that which 
faces the entrance, are ſeveral ſmall buildings which 
ſeem to have been offices, except one; and this, from 
the many diviſions in it, was, in all probability, a me- 
nagerie. Though the principal parts ſtill continue, 
the ancient work is ſomething disfigured, dwellings 
haying been lately built among them, and alterations 
made in the chief apartment. | 
Tris palace is entirely of ſtone, equal in hard- 
neſs to flint; and the colour almoſt black. They 
are exceedingly well cut, and joined fo curiouſly. that 


the point of a knife, or even ſo much as a piece of 


the fineſt paper, cannot be put betwixt them; fo that 
they only ſhew the walls to be of different __— 
| | 1 | an 
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and 'not one entire compoſition ; but no cement is 
perceivable. The ſtones without are all of a convex 
figure; but at the entrance of the door are plane. 
Burt there is a viſible inequality, both in the ſtones 
and in their courſes ; which gives a more ſingular air 
to the work; for a ſmall ſtone is immediately fol- 
lowed by one large and ill fquared ; and that above 
is made to fit the incqualities of the other two, and 
at the fame time fill up all the interſtices between the 
projections and irregularity of their faces; and this in 
ſuch perfection, that whatſoever way they are viewed, 
all parts appear joined with the ſame exactneſs. The 
height of theſe walls is about two toiſes and a half, 
and about three or four feet in thickneſs. The doors 
are about two toiſes high, and their breadth at the 
bottom about three or four feet ; but runs narrowing 
upwards, where the apperture is only two feet and a 
half. The doors of the palaces, where the yncas 
reſided, were made of ſuch a height, to allow room 
for the chairs in which the monarch was carried on 
men's ſhoulders into his apartment, the only place 
in which his feet touched. the ground. It is not 
known whether this or the other palaces of the 
yncas had any ſtories, nor how they were roofed : 
for thoſe we examined were either open, or had been 
roofed by the ſpaniards : But it is highly probable 
that they covered them with boards, in the form of 
a terrace, that is, ſupported by beams laid acroſs : 

for in the walls there is nothing near the ground that 
affords room for a conjecture, that they ever ſup- 
ported any roofs : on this horizontal roof they con- 
trived ſome ſlope for carrying off the waters. The 
reaſon of contracting their doors at the top was, that 
the lintel might be of one ſtone ; for they had no idea 
either of arches or of key-ſtones, as may be conclud- 
ed from no ſuch Works occurring among all their 


 edifices. * 
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 AaovuT fifty toiſes north of this palace, fronting. 
its entrance, is a mountain, the more ſingular as 
being in the midſt of a plain: its height is betwixt 
| twenty-five and thirty toiſes, and ſo exactly, on 
every fide, formed with the conical roundneſs of a 
ſugar-loaf, that it ſeems to owe its form to induſtry ; 
eſpecially as the end of its ſlope on all ſides forms 
exactly with the ground the ſame angle in every part. 
And what ſeems to confirm this opinion 1s, that gu- 
acas, or mauſoleums, of prodigious magnitude, were 
greatly affected by the indians in thoſe times. Hence 
the common opinion, that it is artificial, and that 
the earth was taken out of the breach north of it, 
where a little river runs, does not ſeem impro- 
bable. But this is no more than conjecture, not 
being founded on any evident proof. In all ap- 
pearance this eminence, now called Panecillo de 
Callo, ſerved as a watch tower, commanding an un- 
interrupted view of the country, in order to provide 
for the ſafety of the prince on any ſudden alarm of an 
invaſion, of which they were under continual ap- 
prehenſions, as will appear from the account of their 
fortreſſes. 5 
Azour two leagues north-eaſt of the town of 
Atun-Canar, or great Canar, is a fortreſs or palace 
of the yncas. It is the moſt entire, the largeſt, and 
beſt built in all the kingdom. Cloſe by its entrance 
runs a little river, and the back part of it terminates 
in a high and thick wall at the ſlope of a mountain. 
In the middle of it is a kind of oval tower; about 
two toiſes high from the ground within the fort, but 
without it riſes ſix or eight above that of the hill. 
In the middle of the tower is a ſquare of four walls; 
which, on the ſide facing the country, leave no paſ- 
ſage; and all its angles touch the circumference of 
the oval. On the oppoſite ſide only, is a very nar- 
row paſs anſwering to the inward part of the tower. 
| "IN 
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In the middle of this ſquare is an apartment of two 
fall rooms, without any communication; and the 
doors of them oppoſite to the ſpace which ſeparates 


them. In the ſides towards the country are loop- 


holes; and in critical times was made a court of 
1 guard. From the outſide of this oval tower, a wall 
is extended on the left ſide about forty toiſes, and 
about twenty-five on the right; this wall was continu- 
ed in a great nu of irregular angles, and incloſed 
2 large ſpot of around. It had only one entrance, 
which was in the ſide oppoſite to the tower; and 
facing the laſt angle on the right near the rivulet. 
From this gate or entrance was a paſſage, juſt broad 
enough for two perſons to walk abreaſt; and at the 
| turned ſhort off towards the tower; but always 
. of the fame breadth. After this it winded towards 
the breach, and widened: ſo as to form a parade be- 
fore the tower. In theſe paſſages, at the diſtance of 
every two or three paces, one ſees. niches formed 
within the wall, like ſentry boxes: and on the other 
fide two doors, which were entrances. to the ſame 
number of ſoldiers de logis, and ſeem to have ſerved 
the corpſe of the garriſon for barracks. In the in- 
ner ſquare, to the left of the tower, were ſeveral 
apartments, of which the height, diſpoſition, and 
doors, are a ſufficient proof that this was once the 
princes palace. All the walls being full of hallows, | 
__ reſembling cupboards, in which, as likewiſe in the 
two chambers of the tower, the niches, and along 
the paſſages, were ſtone peggs, with a head betwixt 
ſax and eight inches long, and three or four in dia- 
meter; the uſe of thels: probably was. for hanging up 
their arms. 
Taz whole: main wall on the lope of the moun- 
tain, and deſcending laterally from the oval tower, is 


very thick, and the outſide perpendicular. Within 


is a large r and on it a parapet of an unuſual 
c height: 


ment. The more i 
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height: and though the rampart reached quite round 


the wall, there was only one aſcent to it, which was 


adjoining to the oval tower. The out ward and inward. 
walls are all of the ſame kind of ſtone, very hard and 
well poliſhed :| and diſpoſed like thoſe of Callo. The 
artments alſo were without ceiling or flooring. like 
xs of the abovementioned palace. 
Ar Pomallacta, within the juriſdiction of che 
town of Guaſuntos, are ſome rudera of another 
fortreſs like the former: and it is a common opinion 


here, that there was a ſubterraneous communication 


between theſe two fortifications; but this does not 
ſeem at all probable. For beſides the diſtance of. 


fix leagues, the ground is very uneven, and inter- 


rupted by ſome of the ſmaller branches of the cor- 


dilleras, breaches, and brooks. The inhabitants are 
however very tenacious of their opinion: and ſome 


obliged” to return. They farther ſay, that the en- 
trance is within the fort at the foot of the tower, 


affirm that a few years before our arrival in the coun- 


try, a perſon entered this ſubterranecus paſſage at 
the fort of Canar, but his light going out, he was 


where indeed there is a fmall low. door, but now | 


choaked up with earth; and was doubtleſs for ſome 

uſe. But this does not im ly that it led to the other 

fortreſs; as beſides a great quantity of lights, there 
muſt alſo have been here and there vent-holes or ſpira- - 


cles; which, conſidering. the Nee c im- 
ptackicable. 


[Many other walls and ruins are ſeen all over 1 


country; both in the plains, on the ſides. of the 
hills, and on their ſummits; but moſt in deſert 


rug: Hg without any veſtige of a town or village 
near them. And exce pag three, they are 8 


of ade ” or unkne fone, without any arra 


works of ny before 
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ble that they could bring them to ſuch perfection v with 

the few and aukward tools they uſed: as for the 
working of iron, they were undoubtedly ſtrangers 
to it, there being many mines of that metal in this 


country, and not one of them with any marks « of hav- 


ing ever been touched. And no iron Was found 
among them at the arrival of the ſpanlards. But, on 
the contrary, they ſnewed an extreme fondneſs for any 
thing made of that metal. 7 
I have already mentioned the quarries, or mines, 
re g the two kinds of ſtone of which the indi- 
ns made their mirrours; and which were thoſe moſt 
eſteemed. There are likewiſe | quarries of other 
ſtones, which, in a cquntry where gold and filver 
mines do not abound, would be thought valuable. 
Of theſe one is in the plain of Talqui, fouth of Cu- 
enga; out of which are taken very large and beau- 


tiful blocks of white and very clear alabaſter. Its 


only fault is its ſoftneſs : yet that is not fuch as to 
Hinder all kinds of works from being made of it; 
or rather its eafinefs contributes to their perfection: 
nor is there any danger of large flakes flying off, 
which often ſpoil an entire piece. The only quar- 


9555 of this ſtone are near 2 but thoſe of 1 
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eee here, no uſe is made of it; ſo that what 
is found is purely by accident. In the fame juriſ- 
diction of Cuenga, and about two leagues north- 
weſt of the city, not far from the villages of Racan 
and Saanſay, is a ſmall mountain, entirely covered 
with flints; moſtly black, ſome of a reddiſh caſt, and 
others whitiſh. But being ſtrangers to the manner 
of cutting and filing them for fire- arms, the people 
make no uſe of them: and on ſome occaſions flints, 
Bet for muſkets or 11 have been ſold at Cu- 
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494 4 VOYASE TO Boox VI. 
enga, Quito, and all over the country, for two rials 
each; but one is the common price of them, be- 
ing brought from Europe. Conſequently, as there 
1s here a whole quarry of them, their exorbitant 
price is wholly owing to a want of induſtry, as this 
would in a ſhort time render them as expert at cutting 
flints as the europeans. . . 

* AFTER the mines of metals, and the quarries of 
large ſtones; it would be improper to omit the gems 
found in this province. I have already obſerved that 
the juriſdiction of Atacames and Manta, former- 
ly abounded in emeralds of a fineneſs ſurpaſſing 
thoſe of the mines of Santa Fe. Not a ſmall num- 
ber of them was deſtroyed by an error of the firſt 
ſpaniards, who came hither, imagining that if they 
were real gems, they would ſtand the ſtroke of a 
hammer on an anvil. The loſs of the mines of 
Atacames, and the neglect of many others of gold 
and ſilver, was in ſome meaſure compenſated by the 
diſcovery of ſeveral in the juriſdiction of Cuenga; 
but which have been but little improved, though 
they exhibit the moſt inviting ſigns of their great 
riches, namely, fragments of rubies; and which, in- 
telligent perſons ſay, are very fine. Theſe are uſual- 
ly found among the ſands of a rapid river, not far 
285 the village of Azogues. The indians, and 
others, frequently make it their buſineſs to go and 
waſh thoſe ſands, where they find ſmall ſparks, about 
the bigneſs of a lentil, and ſometimes larger ; and 
it is not to be queſtioned but theſe are waſhed away 
by the continual alliſion of the water in its paſſage 
along the mine. But the inhabitants, content with 
this piddling work, do not trouble themſelves to 
trace the origin of the mine; though there is all 
the appearance in the world that it would turn to 
vety good account. I myſelf, when I was at that 
village, ſaw ſome of theſe ſparks in their natural 
1 : ſtate ; 
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ſtate; and both their colour and hardneſs ſufficiently 
ſhewed that they were of a very fine ſort. 
. AnorTutx kind of ſtone is found in great plenty all 
over this country. It is of a fine green, and harder 
than alabaſter, though not pellucid: but no more va- 
lued than any of the former; except that a few toys 
or utenſils are made of it. * 
HERE are alſo ſome mines of ſulphur, and ſome 
parts afford vitriol ; but no farther known than as 
nature has placed them in view, not only the im- 
provement of them being entirely neglected, but 
ſcarce any notice taken of thoſe which lie on 
the ſurface of the ground; - either becauſe the in- 
habitants ſtand in no need of thoſe minerals; or 
from their ſtrong averſion to any thing that re- 
quires labour. 
Non of Quito, betwixt two plantations, at the 
foot of mount Anlagua, one of which bears the 
ſame name, and the other that of Courogal, runs a 
very large river, which petrifies any wood, leaves, 
&c. thrown into it. I have had whole branches 
thus petrified, and the poroſity of the ſtem, the 
fibres of the rind, even the ſmalleſt veins of the 
leaves, and the meander of its fibrille, equally diſ- 
cernible as when freſh cut from the tree... I have alſo 
had large pieces of timber petrified, which at firſt 
fight appeared to be wood thoroughly dried ; no 
viſible alteration having been made in them except 
in colour. | ako. | 21 
Wirn all theſe appearances, I cannot think that 
the wood, leaves, and the like, which are put into the 
river, are really turned into ſtone of ſuch a hardneſs 
as that I experienced: but as the appearance is unde- 
. niable, I ſhall offer an explanation of this ſuppoſe 
tranſmutation. | I - 
IT muſt be obſerved, that the rocks and all the 
parts which this river waſhes, are covered with a 
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ruſt of 2 hardneſs little inferior to that of the majn 
rock; and this increaſes its volume, and diftinguifhes 
itſelf from the original rock, which is fomething 
8 The inference would draw from hence 
- that the water of the river is mixed with petxi- 
ing; viſcid, and glutinous particles, which aghere 
10 the body they furround : and as by their extreme 
fubtility they inſinuate themſelves through its pores, 
th 155 the place of the fibres, which the water in- 
#olibly rots off and ſeparates, tifl at length all that 
as Jeaf or wood gives way to that petrifying mat- 
ter; Which ftill retains the impreſſion of the parts 
of the original, with its ſeveral veins, fibres, and 
_ "ramifications. For at the time of its inſinuation, the 
ducts of the wood, or leaves, ſerve for a kind of 
mould, by which it naturally takes the entire figure 
of the body into which it has obtruded if. poo A 
Ax obferyation 1 made with ſome branches con- 
firms me in this opinion: for haying opened them 
1 found fome leaves and bits of wood which ſnapped 
n breaking; and the inſide was as large as real 
one; the texture only remaining of its firſt ſub- 
ffance. But in others, the parts conſolidated by the 
tony matter ſnapped, and the fibres not having yet 
undergone a total corruption, retained the appearance 
of wood, though fome were more rotten and decayed 
than others. I had alſo ſome leaves, the ſurface of 
"which was only covered with a very fine lapidequs te- 
gument, but within were entire leaves, except here and 
there a little mark of decay reren 
Ir is to be obſerved, that this matter much 
more ,cafily faſtens on any corruptible ſubſtance, 
than on the more compact and ſolid, as ſtones 
and the like: the reaſon of which is, that in one 
it meets with pores, in which it fixes itſelf; but 
having no ſuch hold on the harder bodies, it is ſoon 
_waſhed off by the agitation of the water; that if 
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naw and then ſuch cruſts are ſeen on. ſtones, they 
7776, 

* 


never make any ſenſible addition to their vol 


the difference- of the colour; that of the petrifel, 
leaves, both within and without, is of a pale yellow; 
and the ſame prevails in the ſtems: though in the 


always with a mixture of that of the wood itſelf when 
day. | | 


THrovcs all the juriſdictions of the kingdom or 
Quito, from N. to S. are not moleſted by the vi- 


cinity of wild indians, yet it is the misfortune of the 


governments of Quixos and Macas, Jaen and May- 
nas to be ſurrounded and intermixed with thoſe bar- 
barians ; fo that by only paſſing the eaſtern cordu- 
lera of the Andes, towards that part you uſually 
meet with them: and from ſome parts of thoſe emi- 
nences the ſmoke of their cottages may be ſeen. 
This fight is moſt frequently beheld from the moun- 


| tain on the back df the town bf Cupa, and all 


all along to the northward, from the village of Mira 
within the juriſdiction of the town of San Miguel 
de Ibarra, The ſportſmen, when hunting on thoſe. 
hills, often ſee the ſmoke both on this ſide and like- 
wiſe on the ſame cordillera, from the juriſdiction of 
Riobamba, to that of Cuenca, The village of Mira 
has often been ſurprized with the ſudden appearance 
of ſome of theſe indians, but they have as ſuddenly 
turned back, and with the ſame haſte they came. It 
is not uncommon for indians of theſe juriſdictions, 
from a fondneſs for ſloth and licentiouſneſs, to leave 
their houſes and go over to the ſavages; as among 
them they may, without controul, follow their natu- 
ral idolatry, and give themſelves up to drunkenneſs 
and all manner of vice; and, what they think a ſu- 
preme happineſs, be ſerved and attended by women, 
whoſe office it is to take care of and ſupport them. All 
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498 A. FOOTAGE FO Dog Vi 
thair occupation being hunting, whenever compelled 
by neceſſity, or induced by a ſudden fit of induſtry. 
Thus they live in a debaſement of human nature; 
without laws or religion; in the moſt infamous bru- © 
tality ; ſtrangers to moderation; and without the leaft 
controul or reſtraint on their exceſſeee. 
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